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Tm following Memoir of mf late sis^r .1 have 
aime^* to compose as if it had-been intended es-' 
«9ecia% for your perusal: — to you, then, ^is dedi 
cated. In ls;pqpi^ this idea before me, I have 
hopefl to execute my task in a manner the most 
acceptable to the class of readers whom I wov^d 
chiefly wish to please; — mean persons liko 
yourself, to whom, through her writings, the name 
of Jane Taylor has been associated with some of 
their earliest intellectual pleasures, and perhaps, 
with their first impressions of yirtue and piety. 

Long before you personally knew your late^ 
fiiend, you were taught to think of her as your 
guide and instructress; and when at length you 
were introduced to her, eyery preconceiyed feel- 
ing of respect and loye was enhanced. The 
period of yoi]^ intercourse niith her was indeed 
almost entirely fiiied with a succession of painfiil 
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£ may therefore feel asstired that, ^en inde- 
pendently of th6 new interest you possess in th« 
name and * character of my. sister; you will be 
pleased learn aUthat i can retrace of bei^ his- 
tory—of her habits of life— her occupatjon^^er 
friendslups, and her conduct /amidst the otdinarf 
occasions of common life. ^ * . 

,But while I am endeavoring' to give as much 
explicitness to my narrative as shall satbfy your 
wishes, and as much, especiially, as* may render 
the extracts from her Correspondence fully intel- 
ligible, you will perceive that I shall be embar- 
rassed with a considerable difficulty in having to 
separate the personal history of my sister firom 
'that of her fiunily. To do so as completely as I 
should wish, is plainly impracticable; especially 
as her character and habits were such as united 
her most closely in every thing with those Ae 
loved. I must, therefore, in many instances, dis- 
mks the fear of being charged with egotism; and 
ralher than omit particulars which to you, and to 
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. xeadeni like youjntelf^ oMpiil^ iuteres^iig and 
inf lrttctiye, Ihall jise It^banoupneMy and daini 
. the canddft that the pecu^dty of thq eaae de- 



« 

Yet so far 88 it njay be "done consistentlj with 
my arowed'design, I shall detach what relates to 
the suhject of this Memoir fi*^ the in^rests of 
those^with whom, in fact, she was always mM 
e intimately joined, (ict it then suffice once to say, 
* tfiat an exemption is daimed for the living, frooii 
the demands of th{tt curjosity which it is nsnal to 
gratify,, relative to the dead who have occupied ,a 
place in public esteem. 

Nor, I must add, is it solely on behalf of sur- 
vivors that such exemption may be adced; fbi 
even in what relates to the deceased, a biogra- 
pher must be considered as free to give or to 
withhold the facts of personal history.— There 
may have been events of the deepest interest tc 
the party, in reference to which he may be silent; 
even though the full narration oArach facts might 
serve, beyond any others, to display the strengtl) 
or christian fortitude of the character he' has tc 
exhibit. The common cares and gri^ of Ufii 
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may be described for t|te edification of othSbrs^ 
but there are sorrows that are sacred; and sor- 
rows still fresh in the memory of surVivors are • 
especially so: for though the subjecf of Ihem be 
passed where there is no more pain, neither 
sorrow nor weeping," yet, as for our own feelings' 
sake, we Mde the mortal remains of the dead, so 
^ould we diroud their recent griefs. 

By the indulgence of her friends, I have had * 
the perusal of nearljr* the entire mass of letters 
written by my sister during the course of five 
and twenty years: from this mass it would have 
been easy to frimish volumes without admitting any 
less interesting than those which have been se- 
lected. But many reasons forbade so copious 

* I oqgliC to mentioQ a laine exception* made by the mipprciiioD 
of the whole of her letten to one mucfa-loTed friend. This rap- 
pieesion occasions, besides the loss, as I doubt not, of many in- 
teresting passages, a very important deficiency in the materiab of 
the Memoir ; as my sister's intimacy widi this one friend ooutiMt* 
ad» of itself, a great part of the histoiy of her mind, doling many 
years. Tbs^ so lit^l^nrace of this frieadship appears in the Ma* 
moir, or among the Extracts from the Correspondence, is not at 
tribotaUe to the option of her biographer. Memorials of the 
strength and tenderness of this ^iendship are, howcT^r to be focmd 
Mwng the Poetieal Renaios. 
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fad^idiscnrainate a publication. You have seen 
enough of jour late friend's ktters to know that 
the tively interest ahe felt in every thing that 
ccmcemed her friends; filled a great part of almoet 
all of them with allusiona to their concerns; and, 
of course, the publication of such passages 
would have been a violation of the confidence 
reposed in me by her correspondents. Hence it 
is, that there is scarcely an entire letter in the 
c<^ection; but the exscinded parts will not often 
seem wanting to the reader. 

The constitu^onal pensiveness of my sistef^& 
mind was, as you know, relieved by a peculiar 
playiiihiess of fancy; so that she turned in an 
tofltant, firom the pa&etic, to tbe humorous, 
without any violence to her own Melings, and*-* 
to those who knew her intimatel]^ — ^without any 
unpleasing abruptness of manner t yet, to many 
readers, some o^^hese sudden ti^i^itions might 
j^ve ofience, or seem to requj^ explanation. 
But whether grave or gay, all wWi her, was 
gamine: — ^her letters giv^ the true image of her 
mind; and will hold up a living portrait of her 
character. You know how strong was her dis- 
Kki of the least semblance of affectation; and of 
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-all the kinds of affectation, there was non£ sh« 
more abhorred than that which too firequentlj 
appears in the conversation and letters of persons 
.who think they have some literary reputation to 
support. Bather than seem chargeable with this 
faulty she would restrain every excursion of her 
fancy, and repress all the playfulness of her wit. 
— Those who knew her manner, when quite at 
ease, will trace the influence of this strong feel- 
ing in many of her letters. Some people," she 
says, ''think it a great recommendation to be 
able to write a clever letter; but if there is any 
thing I dislike to receive, or that I am unambi- 
tious of writing, it is a clever letter; by which I 
mean a letter that exhibits, obviously, an endeav- 
or to be smart and pointed; or, worse still, fine 
and sentimental.'' 

And besides this dread of literary afibctation, 
my sister had so decided a taste for all that is 
practical, useful, and important in common life, 
that her pursuit of the embellishments and the 
luxuries of intellect was greatly restrained. She 
would rather forego the gratifications of taste, 
than seem, in any thing, to trifle. Especially in 
the latter years of her life, a peculiarly deep inn 
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presflioii of the great objects of christian faith, 
and of the obligations of christian dutj, inclined 
her to estimate, as of yery trivial importance, 
many of the pursuits which engross the attention 
of cultivated minds. To the interests and affec- 
tions of common life, she never became indiffer- 
ent; but what belonged not to the heart, or to 
present duty, was lost to her in the light of the 
life to come. This spirit is apparent in many of 
her letters of late date; and indeed ruled her 
habitual feelings. The expression used by her in 
the letter written the day before her death, to 
yourself, and your sisters, far from being extorted 
by the instant terrors of dissolution, conveyed, 
truly, the settled conviction of her mind — that, 
" the whole business of life is preparation for 
death." — My desire in fulfilling the charge com* 
mitted to me will be faithfully to exhibit het 
example, so as shall tend to enforce this her las' 
testimony. 

1 T 

Stufinrd BItmb, Sept. S3, W 
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CHAPTER 1. 

INFANCY AND CHILDHJ)OD AT LAVENHAM. 

Jane, their second daughtei^^as born Septem- 
ber 23, 1783, while her parents resided in Lon- 
don. From her birth, and during the first two 
jears of infancy, her constitution seemed so deli- 
cate, and her health so precarious, that it was 
hardly expected she would survive that critical 
period. But happily, before she had completed 
her third year, Mr. Taylor removed with his 
family into the country, and firom that time she 
appeared to take a new possession of life; and 
soon acquired the bloom and vivacity of perfect 
health. 

His engagements as an artist being such as al- 
lowed him to reside at a distance from London^ 
Mr. Taylor gladly availed hims^^f of this liberty 
to establish his fast-increasing fkmily where the 
same means would procure a much larger aniount 
VOL. I 2 
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of comfort than in London; and where health, 
and all the best enjoyments of life are much more 
likelj to be secured. It was in the summer of 
the year 1786, that my father and mother, with 
their two little girls, removed to Lavenham in 
Suffolk. Ann, the eldest, was then in the fifth, 
and Jane in the third year of her age; and were 
therefore able to enjoy with their parents the sim- 
ple pleasures and extended comforts, of their new 
habitation. Accustomed as she had been to the 
narrow bounds, and to the many restraints of a 
London house, Jane's spirits broke forth with un- 
usual emotions of pleasure amid the ample space, 
and the agreeable objects that now surrounded 
iber. A 

Very soon auer her removal to the country, 
Jane displayed, not merely a healthy vivacity and 
childlike eagerness in the amusements providM 
for her by her fond parents, but an uncommoti 
fertility of invention in creating pleasures for her^ 
self: — It was evident to those who observed her, 
that, even from her third or fourth year, the little 
girl inhabited a fairy land, and was perpetual!/ 
occupied with the imaginary interests of her teem* 
ing fancy. I can remember,'' says her sister, 
''that Jane was always the saucy, lively enter* 
tmiag little thing — the amus^nent and the far 
▼orile of all that knew her. At the baker's diop 
she used to be placed on ihe kneading-board, m 
order to recite, preach, narrate, fiic. to the greift 
ealertainment of his many visiters. And at Mr. 
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Blackadder's she was the life and fun of the far* 
mer's hearth. Her plays, from the earliest that 
I can recollect, were deeply imaginatiye ; and I 
think that in ' MoU and Bet ' The Miss Parks' 
— *The Miss Sisters'— * The Miss Bandboxes,' 
aad * Aunt and Niece,' which I believe is the en- 
^e catalogue of them, she lived in a world wholly 
of her own creation, with as deep a feeling of 
reality as life itself could afibrd. These lasted 
ftom the age of three or four, till ten or twelve. 
About the latter time her favorite employment, in 
play time, was whipping a top ; during the suc- 
cessful spinning of which she composed tales and 
dramas, some of which she afterwards committed 
to paper. She would spend hours in tiA kind of 
revery, in the large u«fumished parlor, at our 
own house at Lavenham. But I think I may say 
that the retiring character of her mind — a morbid 
sensibility towards things and persons without^ as 
well as much refined feeling, operated to prevent 
a due estimate being formed of her talent, till 
much later m life. I need not tell you, that they 
were never made a show of to any body. But 
timid as she was in and about herself, she had 
the courage of enterprise in the service of those 
she loved; — she was, you know, the presenter 
of every petition for holydays and special favors, 
and the spirited foremost in every youthful plan." 

This early and unusual activity of the imagina- 
tion Jane afterwards lamented. I do believe," 
she says, ''that this habit of castle-buUdmg is 
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very injurious to the mind I know I have some- 
times lived so much in a castle, as almost to for- 
get that I lived in a house,** Had she continued 
in London it is probable that, with the dim im- 
pressions of a sickly frame, and the sombre dul- 
ness of surrounding objects, the imagination would 
have continued in its germ till it had been quick- 
ened by the feverish excitements of riper years. 
But surely there is a better hope for the charac- 
ter when this faculty expands during the inno- 
cence of infancy, and amid the fair scenes of 
nature; for these first pure impressions tend to 
preoccupy the fancy, and to give a lasting direc- 
tion to the tastes. 

The h^se occupied by Mr. Taylor at Laven- 
ham was situated in a street of detached dwellings, 
of a humbler class than itself, at the outskirts of 
the town. These cottages were inhabited chiefly 
by the poor employed in the woollen manufacture, 
which, at that time still lingered in this neighborv 
hood, where it had formerly greatly flourished. 
The scene which this street exhibited on a sum- 
mer's day, forty years ago, is now hardly any- 
where to be observed. The spinning wheel was 
planted on the foot-way before every door, and 
the females of each family wrought in groups of 
young and old together. Perhaps it ought not to 
be much regretted that industry has ceased to be 
picturesque ; but surely the common enjoyments of 
life were less incompatible with the severities of 
labor then than they are now, among those who 
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fljMiid tbetr long days in close ranks, around the 
steam engine. 

My father's house was sufficiently spacious to 
dfford apartments in which the children might be 
left to their amusements without restraint. A 
l^easant, and rather large garden adjoined the 
house: it was open towards the country, and a 
long and wide grass walk, reaching its whole 
lengtii, was terminated at the upper end by an ar- 
bour, in the oldfashioned style, and at the other 
by a haw-haw; beyond which were pastures, m 
rugged common, and more distant corn-fields. In 
this garden the sisters were very early compaiH 
ions in song: and they were wont, before the 
eldest was six years old, to pace up and down 
the green walks, hand in hand, lisping a simple 
couplet of their joint composition. 

From the time of their removal to Lavenham, 
Jane and her sister were indulged with a small 
room, not used as a nursery, but given up to them 
as their exclusive domain, and fiimished with all 
^eir little apparatus of amusement. And either 
abroad, or in this apartment, they learned to de- 
pend upon their own invention for their diversions; 
for it was always a part of their parents' plan of 
education to afford to their children both space 
and materiah for furnishing entertainment to 
themselves. And so much were they all accuo- 
tomed to exercise invention, for filling up agreear 
Mjr tlie fakrars of liberty, that I doubt if ever th^ 
2* 
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father or mother was applied to with the listleflB 
inquiry—" What shall I play at ? " 

Jane became, at this time, so much known 
among neighbors and friends, as a most divert* 
ing little thing," that her company was courted, 
and herself flattered in a degree that would have 
injured the disposition of most children; and it ik 
not affirmed that she was wholly unhurt by it; but 
with all her spirit and vivacity, such was her tim- 
idity, that no feeling of vanity or obtrusivenesi 
seemed to be produced by these attentions. — She 
received the plaudits of her audience at the 
baker's shop, or in the farmer's Christmas party, 
much in the same way that she afterwards heard 
the expression of public favor: — ^both might give 
a momentary stimulus to the exertion of her tal- 
ent; but neither the one nor the other impaired 
or disturbed her native and habitual diffidence. 
This early celebrity did not fail to excite the 
watchful fears bf hex parents; and so far as it 
was possible to prevent it, Jane was restrained 
from thus furnishing amusement to the neighbor* 
hood, at so great a hazard to her simplicity. But 
a fast-increasing family unavoidably left her at 
times under the care of servants, who were grati- 
fled at having so much talent to exhibit. 

At what age precisely, Jane began to write 
verses and tales, I have not been able to ascertain. 
But some pieces have been preserved whidiy 
there is reason to believe^ were written in her 
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eighth year. Eyen a year or two earlier, H ie 
'remembered, that she had furnished her memory 
with histories, which she used to recite with such 
Tariations as the inspiration of the moment might 
suggest. And though, of course, no idea of the 
kind had ever been given her by her parents (and 
no other persons had access to her who would 
have thought of any such thing), yet it seems 
that, as soon as she began to write at aU, she 
cherished the ambition of writing a book. Most 
of her childish scribblings have the form of some- 
thing prepared for the public: I have before me, 
of this early date, prefaces, title-pages, introduce 
tions and dedications: among these the iR)llowing 
is so characteristic that I shall venture to pro- 
duce it. It appears to have been written in her 
tenth year. — 

PREFACE. 

To be a poetess I don't aspire. 
From such a title humbly I retire ; 
But now and then a line I try to write; 
Though bad they are — not worthy human sight 

Sometimes into my hand I take a pen, 
Without the hope of aught but mere chagrin 
I scribble, then leave off in sad dequiir, 
And make a blot in qpite of all my care. 

I lau^ and talk, and preach a sermon well ; 
Go about begging, and your fortune tell : 
As to my poetry, indeed 't is all 
As good and worse bgr far than none at alL 
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Hav« patience yet I pi«^, peruse mj book; 
Ahhon^ joa aniile when on it you do look : 
I know that in 't thm 's many a ahocking ftihire; 
But that forgiye— th^ author ia Jane Taylor. 

It was perhaps a year later that she addressed 
to her &ther tl^ following 

PETITION. 

Ah dear papa ! did you but know 

The trouble of your Jane, 
I 'm sure you would relieve me now, 

And ease me of my pain. 

Although ypur garden is but small, 

And more indeed you crave, 
There's one small bit, not used at allt 

And this I wish to have. 

A pretty garden I would mak^ 

That you would like, I know ; 
Then pray, papa, for jrity 's sake, 

This Intof ground bestow. 

For whether now I plant or sow, 

The chickens eat it all ; 
I 'd fiun my sorrows let you know 

But for the tears that ML 

My garden then should be your lot; 
I *ve often heard you say, 
. There useful trees you wish to put, 
But mine were in the way. 
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But for the most part, Jane cwifided her pro- 
ductions to no one except her sister; and the 
extent to which she indulged the propensity to 
write, at this early age, was unknown to her par 
rents. Indeed the habit of scribbling was purely 
spontaneous; and never cherished by encourage-^ 
ment from her father or mother. The whole 
intention of their plan of education was to fit 
their children for the discharge of the ordinary 
duties of life; and to elicit or to display talent 
was far from being their ambition. A home edu- 
cation having been early determined upon, yriam 
systematically pursued, through a course of years. 
Jane and her sister spent a part of every day with 
their father, receiving from him the rudiments of 
that education of the nature of which I shall have 
occasion hereailer to speak; and a considerable 
part with their mother, who, from the first, made 
her daughters her companions, treating them, and 
conversing with them as reasonable beings. They 
were accustomed to attend and to assist her in 
every domestic engagement, learning at once the 
reason and the practice of all that was done. In 
the afternoon and evening, while emplo^ied by 
their mother's side, subjects of all kinds, within 
the range of their comprehension, were discussed. 
These conversations were at intervals relieved by 
singing hymns — a practice which tends, insensibly, 
to blend all the best and happies^ emotions of the 
infant heart with the language of piety. 

It was especiaUy the practice of their mother in 
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her treatment of her children, to ayoid ererj thing 
like manoBuverii^ or mjstery, as well as all un- 
necessarj concealment of the reasons of her 
ecmduct towards them. She confided in them as 
jfiend$; and at the earliest time at which such 
ideas could enter their minds, they were acquaint- 
ed with their father's afi!airs; so far at least as 
was necessarj to qualify them to sympathize in 
every care, and to induce them to adapt their own 
feelings and expectations to their parents' means. 
This plan, moreover, preserved them, as far as 
children can be preserved, from the temptation to 
practise those petty artifices which debase the 
mind, and benumb the conscience. 

As it formed a material part of Jane's intellect 
tual education, I may here mention a custom 
adopted by her mother a year or two before the 
time of which I am now speaking — that of read- 
ing aloud at every meal. Her hearing being so 
far defective as to prevent her from fireely taking 
part in conversation, she had recourse to a book 
that the social hours might not be hours of dlence. 
By constant use she acquired the habit of taking 
her food with little interruption to the reading; 
and otAy on occasions of extreme ill health was it 
ever wholly suspended. This practice, while it 
was a solace and delight to herself, and in some 
degree enabled her to forget her misfortune in 
being shut out firom free intercourse with her 
family — to them proved', directly and indirectly, 
highly beneficial, especially in preventing unprofit- 
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Mm €onyersatioD, in cheriBhing a lit^rarj taste, 
and in imparting, without labor of oo0t of time, a 
great mass of information:— *and the choice of 
books was always made with a view to the pleasure 
and advantage of the yonngw moabers of the 
iamilj. 

No part of Jane's character was more promi*- 
iHWt and distinguishing than her snsceptibUity of 
feeHngs of tender, generous, and coiratant friend- 
idiip; this disposition displayed itself as early as 
her propensity to write; and seemed, indeed, t» 
ttwaken her talent. 

Her affection for her sister was of the livelieis^ 
kind; bot besides this inttmaey, she eariy found a 
companion who became the object of a more than 
child-Hke regard. Ann and Jane W. were 
speetively about the same age as Ann and Jane 
Ta^or: their parents were distingiiid^ed in their 
circle by good sense, superior education, and 
excellence of character. Their large family, of 
which Ann and Jai\e were the youngest members, 
was remarkaUy well-ordered and intelligent. The 
four girls, with the foil acquiescence of their 
parents, became very constant companions; and 
continued to be so till the removal of this family 
from Lavenham. 

My sister always thought herself peculiarly 
happy in her friendships; anjd Uiis early intimacy, 
though soon to be dissolved, prepared her for the 
enjoyment of some that were more lasting and 
important in afier-Mfe 
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It was with a much more livelj sbrrow than 
most children of ten years old would have felt on 
such an occasion, that Jane parted forever with 
her friend Jane W. Mr. W., though a man of 
grave manners, settled habits, and remarkable 
sobriety of judgment, and though bound to his 
oountry, if not by other feelings, at least by ex- 
tensive connexions, and large mercantile con- 
cerns, broke *away from all to establish himself 
with his family in New England. And in this 
instance the voluntary banishment proved more 
fortunate than many that took place at the same 
time. An occasional correspondence was con- 
tinued between my sisters and their young friends 
for upwards of twenty years. I will here intro- 
duce a monument of Jane's warm attachment to 
her first friend, written in her eleventh year: it 
breathes the spirit, that has always distinguished 
her. 

TO MISS JANE W. 
ON HER LBAVING ENGLAND 

Alas! it must be, 

My ever dear Jane, 
You must part with me : 

We must not meet again. 

Accept then, my dear, 

These verses fix>m me; 
Although I do fear 

Far tbo mean they be. 
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I love you, believe, 

My Jane and my fiiend! 
How much should I grieve 

If our friendship should end 

But this cannot be, 

Believe me sincere, 
Thou^ th' Atlantic sea 

Should part us, my dear. 

Remember your Jane, 
When alone in the grove : 

Forget not her name ; — 
She will ever you love. 

You soon sure will find 
A friend that is new : 

Don't push Jane behind. 
But remember her too. 

Adieu, then, my friend ; 

The thought gives me pain ; 
My love shall not end ; 

So remember your Jane. 



In the winter of the year 1792, the comfort of 
the family and the education of the children were, 
for a long time, interrupted by the dangerous ill- 
ness of their father. Throughout this season of 
affliction their mother's thoughts and cares were 
almost entirely confined to the chamber of sick- 
ness. For, during many weeks, her husband's 
recovery seemed to herself, and to his medical 
attendants, vevy improbable; and long after the 
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immediate danger had passed away, he required 
not less the incessant attention of his anxious 
partner, who never willingly left him for an instant 
to the care' of hirelings. In these months of 
sorrow and fear, the children, now five in number^ 
were therefore unavoidably abandoned to the 
neglects and the improper treatment of servants. 
And not only was the course of their education 
intepiipted, but their mother was tortured by 
knowing that their minds and manners were ex- 
posed to those evil influences from which, hitherto, 
her vigilance had, in so great a degree, preserved 
them. Nevertheless, she had then, as she has 
ever had, this comforting reflection, that it was not 
by their mother's fondness for dissipating pleasures 
that her children were ever exposed for a day — 
nor an hour, to the society of servants. 

Cbon after Mr. Taylpr's recovery from this ill- 
ness, being obliged to leave the house he had 
hitherto rented, he purchased, and nearly rebuilt 
one adjoining to it. In this new abode family 
order and comfort were soon restored. The house 
was <»ommodious, and^the garden promised to be- 
come ^ that could be wished; and being in part 
newly retrieved from the waste, affi>rded the 
pleasures of formation and improvement. The 
storm of affliction having passed away, a fair sl^ 
seemed to smile up<m the distant future. Bat 
this agreeable prospect was soon wht^y changed; 
and a sphere of new duties was opened, by the 
indicQtions of INvine Provident* o, to my father's 
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ebnstiaii zeal. The particular circumstances 
which led to this change belong not to my subject; 
-wthey were, however, such as made him think it 
his du^ to abandon the comforts with which he 
had just surrounded himself, and to comply With 
the wishes of a dissenting congregation at Col- 
chester, to become their minister. Early in the 
year 1796, he removed to that town, with his 
family, and assumed the pastoral care of tile 
society assembling in the meeting-house in Buck- 
lersbury-lane. 



CHAPTER n. 

BDirCATION AND EARLY PEEENDSHIPS AT COLCHESTEK. 

Jane was in her thirteenth year at the time of 
the removal of the family to Colchester. 

Changes in scene and circumstance are, to 
minds so much alive, as was Jane's, to the full 
force of every impression, the occasions of im- 
portant and permanent changes in the character; 
and therefore become worthy of passing notice in 
Hs history. Colchester being then the station of a 
large body of troops, the utmost activity prevailed 
throughout the town; and its broad and handsome 
High Street was a perpetual scene of gay and 
busy movement. Its many interesting antiquities, 
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iAk), and the agreeable country by which it if 
surrounded were sources of new pleasures. The 
faoiose occupied by Mr. Taylor during his stay 
at Colchester, though situated near the centre of 
the town, had attached to it a garden, idiichy 
under his care, very soon became agreeable; and 
was so much so to Jane, that it is frequently 
alluded to in her letters, as the scene of her hap? 
I»est hours. 

The course of his children's instruction waa 
soon resumed by my father after his settlement 
at Colchester. Our parents were agreed in their 
decided preference of a home education, at least 
for their daughters, who, with the exception of 
a few lessons in the lighter accomplishmentSi 
received from their father their entire instruction; 
his engagements being such as allowed him to 
superintend their learning without inconvenience. 
They have ever thought themselves indebted to 
him for solid advantages, which greatly overbal« 
anced the value of any accomplishments they 
^ might better have gained at school. It maybe 
permitted to me here to say that his methods of 
. teaching were peculiarly happy, in being at once 
lucid, comprehensive, and facile to the learner* 
He aimed less to impart those shreds of informa- 
tion, which serve for little except to deck out 
ignorance with the show of knowledge, than to 
expand the mind by a general acquaintance with 
all the more important objects of science: so that, 
in whatever direction, in after life, his children 
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miglit pursue their studies, they might find the 
difficulties attending the first steps on unknown 
ground already overcome. It was also in his 
Tiew, a principal object to prevent the formaHon 
of a narrow and exclusive taste for particular 
pursuits, by exciting, very early, a lively interest 
on subjects of eveicy kind. The influence of this 
comprehensive system on Jane's tastes was very 
apparent in after life.* For though, by the co»- 
fbrmation of her mind, she most frequented the 
regions of imagination, and of moral sentiment; 
she always retained so genuine a taste for pur- 
Sjuits of an opposite kind, as at once to impart the 
spirit of liberality to her mind^ and to become the 
source of richness and variety in her writing*. 
The result to herself of the kind of education she 
received, she has well expressed when, in de- 
scribing a true taste, she says, that — '^wh^e it 
will stoop to inspect and admire the most minute 
and laborious operations of industry, and while it 
feels an interest and sympathy in every branch of 
knowledge, it returns with a natural bias towards 
that which is most comprehensive in science^ 
most intellectual in art, and most sublime in 
nature." 

In the new circle of firiends to which the fami^ 
was introduced at Colchester, were some per- 
sons ofi superior education and intelligence; wad 

* Her opinions on this subject she has given in several of the 
papers contributed to the Youth's Magazine; especially in tifet 
«Oa a Liberal Taste." 

3* 
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among the many young persons with whom my 
sisters presently became acquainted, Jane soon 
found a friend with whom, until death intervened, 
afae maintained an affectionate intimacy. Pecu- 
liarly formed for friendship, she was peculiarly 
bappy in her friends — except in having several, 
most dear to her, torn from her by early death:—- 
sudi was the case in the present instance. Jane's 
new friend was the youngest of the four lovely 
daughters of a physician, esteemed for the excel- 
lence of his private character, as well as for his 
professional ability. He died about the time 
of which I am speaking; leaving a widow, four 
daughters, and a son. The intercourse of this 
ihmily with ours, during several years, was so 
intimate and frequent, as to claim mention in this 
memoir, especially as they are frequently referred 
to in Jane's correspondence. 

The eldest of these young ladies was distin- 
guished in an eminent degree by intelligence and 
sweetness of disposition, and loveliness of man- 
ners and of person. Her charm was that of 
blended dignity and gentleness. Not long after 
the commencement of my sister's intimacy with 
this family, she exhibited symptoms of the malady 
of which, in the course of a few years, herself and 
her sisters, were the victims; and died, after 
spending two or three years in frequent, but 
hopeless changes of scene, among her friends. 
{Pie second daughter, though less lovely in per- 
son, and less gentle in disposition than her elder 
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sister, endeared herself to her friends bj the al^ 
fectionate warmth and candor of her disposition. 
The progress of her fatal illness was more ri^id 
than in the case of her sirter: — she died in the 
preceding year, at a distance from her home; 
and her younger sister soon was laid in the same 
grave. Jane's friend was little inferior either in 
intelligence or in loveliness to her eldest sister. 
Many of the letters that passed between her and 
Jane are before me, and although there is not 
a little of girlish romance in them, they afford 
proofs enough of great energy of character on the 
one part, and of much warmth and tenderness of 
feeling, and originality of thought on ^he other. 

This young lady quickly followed her three 
sisters to the grave. She had been sent, more 
than once, to the West of England; and died, on 
her way thither, at Basingstoke, December 12, 
1806. Her death, under the peculiar circumstan- 
ces which attended it, made a deep impression 
upon the mind of her friend; and is indeed so 
fraught with instruction that it may well claim a 
page in this memoir. 

The mild and gentle spirit of their mother did 
not supply to these young women the loss they 
bad sustained in the death of their father. They 
soon learned to pay too little deference to her 
wishes and opinions; and finding herself unable, 
by gentle measures, to control the high spirits of 
hej: daughters, she left them, with a faint show of 
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opposititm, to follow their own taates. Her inef- 
ficient influence seemed rather to accelerate than 
retard their abandonment of the principle&-*or 
prejudices, as they were fondly caJled, of th^ 
education. And so eager were they to think 
for themselves," that a very short time sufficed to 
confirm them m the contempt of every princi^[^ 
they had received from their parei^. This ten- 
d^cy of their minds to discard whatever they had 
been taught in matters of belief, was unhappily 
aggravated by their witnessing a general laxity of 
manners, and some flagrant scandals among the 
religionists whose creed was already the object 
of their scorn. And such oflences are sure to 
produce the utmost mischief in the minds of 
young persons whose education, while it has de- 
vated their notions of the requirements of Chris- 
tianity, has failed to aflect themselves with the 
spirit of piety. 

In addition to such unfavorable circumstances 
on the one side, these young ladies were expos- 
ed, on the other, to the most seductive influence 
from the connexions they had lately formed at a 
distance from home. Many of their new friends 
were persons at once intelligent, refined in man- 
ners, amiable in temper, and perfectly versed in 
all the specious glozings of Socinianism. And 
Socinianism at that time was much more specious 
than at present. For, within the intervening 
period, the course of controversy has deprived.it8 
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professors of an advantage — so important to the 
success of infidel insinuations — that of having 
itself no defined system of principles to defend. 
' In the society of persons of this class these 
intelligent young women quickly imbibed the 
spirit, and learned the language of universal dis- 
belief; and whatever might have been their early 
devotional feelings, they became confessedly irre- 
ligious in their tastes, and habits. This change 
was but little obvious in the placid temper of the 
eldest of them. She was, indeed, fascinated with 
the showy simplicity of this masked deism, and 
perplexed by its s<^histries; but she thought and 
felt tpo much ever to be perfectly satisfied with 
the opinions she had adopted: — ^her mind had 
rather been entangled than convinced. During 
her illness she seemed anxious to retrace her 
steps; and in the last days of her life she earnest- 
ly recommended her sisters to addict themselves 
with greater seriousness and humility, to the 
reading of the scriptures; and died imploring, 
with moumfiil indecision, to be saved in Grod's 
own way." 

Jane's firiend was not at all less forward than 
her sisters, to renounce what she termed — ** the 
errors of her education;" — she was even more 
determined and dogmatical than some of them in 
her new professions. This difference of opinion, 
along with other circumstances, had lessened the 
intimacy between, the two they maintaine^j 
however, to the last, a fiiendly correspondence'^ 
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though the subject of religion was, by the desire 
of the former, banished from their letters. 

After many changes of place, she once more 
l^fl Colchester, accompanied by her mother, on 
her way to Devonshire; but was soon compelled 
to make her last home at an inn on the road; 
where she lingered more than three months. The 
disappointment of her strong wish to reach Exe- 
ter, awakened her to the knowledge of her inmie- 
diate danger; and this apprehension was soon 
succeeded by all the terrors of an afirighted con- 
science. The conviction of being an offender 
against the Divine Law, and exposed, without 
shelter, to its sanctions, took such full possession 
of her spirit that, for a length of time, she reject- 
ed all consolation: and endured an agony of fear, 
in e^ectation of dying without the hope of the 
Gospel. At length, however, her mind admitted 
ireely and joyfully the " only hope s^ before us;" 
and she fully and explicitly renounced the illu- 
sions by which she had been betrayed; declaring 
them to be utterly insufficiei^ to satisfy an awak- 
ened conscience, in the prospect of standing at 
the bar of the Supreme Judge. She lived long 
enough to display many of the effects of this hap- 
py change: — ^the whole temper of her mind wai 
renovated ; she became patient, thankful, affec- 
tionate, and humble; and triumphed in the pro- 
fession of her hope: — ** My hope," she said, "is 
in Christ — in Christ crucified: — and I would not 
give up that hope^ for all the world." 
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Tbc course of the memoir has heen anticipated 
by this digression: I must now revert to the time 
of my sister's first acquaintance with these young 
ladies. The close intimacy and very frequent 
intercourse of the two families very greatly pro- 
moted the mental imiprovement of all parties; for 
there were advantages of different kinds posses- 
sed by each, which very fltirly balanced the mo^ 
tual benefit. About this time, that is, when Jane 
was in her fifteenth year, the six friends, in con- 
junction with two or three others, formed them- 
selves into a society for the reading of original 
essays, and the promotion of intellectual i^nprovc' 
ment. Jane's diffidence of her own powers, her 
peculiar dread of competition, as well as her being 
one of the youngest members of the society, pre- 
vented her firom standing very forward in these 
exercises; but she filled up her part well; and 
some of the pieces read at the meetings of the 
society present plain indications of that originality 
of thought, soundness of sentiment, and spright- 
liness and simplicity of style, which have since 
distinguished her writings. But Jane was then, 
and indeed long after that time, afraid to believe 
that she had any talent; and it is certain that a 
belief of the possession, is necessary to the full 
exercise of intellectual endowments. Neverthe- 
less the part she took in this society very evident- 
ly r^^ed her powers of thinking, and accustomed 
h^ to goverh the excursions of her fancy. From 
this time, what she wrote was ofiener in the form 
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of didactic essays, than in that of tales and ro- 
mances. To what extent she continued to write 
Terses, does not appear: — a few pieces only of 
this date have been preserved. But as they 
neither possess the interest that belongs to the 
earliest specimens of talent, nor the intrinsic 
excellence of maturer productions, I shall not 
obtrude them on the reader. 



CHAPTER III. 

RELIGIOUS FEELINGS — FAMILY CUSTOMS — EMPLOY^ 
MENTS AND RECREATIONS. 

Every means of habitual instruction, and oe- 
casional admonition, were employed by our par- 
ents to affect the hearts of their children with 
religious principles: and there is reason to believe 
that Jane, very early, received strong impressions 
of this kind. But being reserved and timid by 
disposition, and peculiarly distrustful of herself, 
little was known of the state of her mind. Her 
imagination, susceptible as it was in the highest 
degree of impressions of fear, rendered her liable, 
at times, to those deep and painful emotions 
which belong to a conscience that is enlightened, 
but not fully pacified. And these feelings, when 
Uended with the pensiveness of her tender heart, 
gave a character of moumfulness and distress to 
her religious feelings during several yeai:s. 
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ligious pmoi^^a^, if thus clouded, must always 
be less influeiiual than when the mind is in a 
happier state ; for the heart cannot be favorably 
ruled by fear: yet they were not destitute of in- 
fluence upon her conduct; and I find, dated in 
her fourteenth year, records of pious resolutions, 
and emphatic expressions of the sense she had of 
the supreme importance of the objects of chris- 
tian faith. Some unfinished verses, written about 
this time, were evidently composed under the in- 
fluence of feelings too strong to allow of the ex- 
ercise of her poetic talent: — they are interesting 
as records of deep and genuine religious feeling; 
but are too rude for publication. 

A religious education, meeting with feelings 
80 highly excitable, and at the same time exposed 
to many fascinations, is likely to produce frequent 
and painful conflicts between opposing principles, 
before that peace is obtained which makes reli- 
gion the source of all that is happy and excellent 
in the character. Such was, for a length of time, 
the state of my sister's mind. But I believe that 
though oilen perplexed and distressed by seeming 
difficulties, her conviction of the truth of revealed 
religion was never materially shaken; and her 
habitual belief in its reality was full and firm: and 
in the latter years of her life, I think I may say, 
it was never disturbed. Every word on the sub- 
ject of religion, contained, either in her letters to 
her friends, or in her published writings, was the 
genuine expression of an unfeigned faith. 
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Jn a letter to a friend, Jane ^ys, Our early 
friendships, though thej murt ever he remembered 
with interest and fond afiection, were iittle adapt- 
ed to promote our truest welfare; though to them, 
indeed, we are indebted for many benefits of a 
less valuable nature." 

With our parents, the only choice at this time 
•was, either to seclude their children from all soci 
ety; or to allow them such as was within their 
reach, though not altogether of the kind they 
would have wiadied. The first alternative was 
hardly practicable; and, in admitting the latter, 
mi»y advantages of a secondary kind were enjoy- 
ed. But the effect, upon the minds of young 
persons, of frequenting the society of those in 
tHiose conversation and manners religious princi- 
ple or feeling does not appear, will almost inevi- 
tably be to render what they know of religion the 
source of uneasiness, and of finitless conflicts 
between conscience and inclinaticm: and if, at 
the same time, much of hollow religloniiAn is wit- 
nessed by them, the probable result will be eiOier 
immovable indifference, or confirmed infidelity* 
Happily neither of these efiTects were produced 
vpon the mind of my sister; but instead of them, 
her religious comfort was impaired long after- 
wards,' by the habit of feeling then formed. 

That religion was the subject of her habitual 
regard, will appear by the ToUowing passages 
from letters of early dat^: — 

^^O it is hard fighting in our own strength 
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flgainst 'the evil bias of the heart, and external 
* enemies. Their united forces are, I am* daily 
mote convinced, far too much for anjrthing but 
grace to overcome. No good resolutions, no ef^ 
forts of reason, no desire to please, can alone 
8UG«eeHl:--i^tbe7 may varnish the character; but 
O! how insufficient aresuph molSves for the try- 
ing occast<ms of common life. I would shine 
most at home; yet I would not be good for the 
sake of shining; but for its oym sake; and when 
^us I trace the subject to first principles, I find 
a change of heart can alone effect what I desire; 
that ' new heart and right spirit * which is the gift 
of God." 

To the same firiend, soon after, she writes — 
" I am grieved, my/dear E., ta hear firom you 
so melancholy ai^ account of the stale of your 
mind; I wish I were a more able counsellor; or 
rather, I wi^h you would overcome your feelings^ 
and apply to those whose consolations and advice 
might be useful to you. I can sincevel/ sympathize 
with you in all your griefs. I rejoice in having, 
obtained your confidence; and I cannot inake 
a better use of it than to urge you to seek scmie 
abler adviser* I speak firom experience when I 
say, how much benefit you tiught derive firom an 
. open communication of your feelings to your dear 
mother. Well do I know how difficult it is; yet 
the good to be gained is worthy the effi^rt. You 
say she is so total a stranger to your feelings, 
that she even supposes you to be an enemy to re- 
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Ugious principles. If then you consider the plea- 
sure it would afford her to find you seriously in- 
quiring on such subjects, I think you will feel it 
to be an additional argument for the disclosure. 
Two or three years ago, my mind was in a state 
of extreme depression: — ^for months I had been 
conflicting with the most distressing fears, and 
longing to disburden myself to my father: at last 
I could no longer support myself, and breakii^ 
through, what I had thought insurmountable diffi- 
culties, I opened my mind to him completely. It 
was a struggle; but the immediate relief I expe- 
rienced fiilly repaid me; and the unspeakablti 
benefit I have derived from the conversations I 
have since, from time to time, held with him en 
courages me to persevere.". 

" Mr. was very urgent wjth me not to giv# 

way to that unhappy reluctance to converse on re- 
l^ious subjects, so common to young persons: hm 
isays we do not know how much we are our owm 
enemies by this reserve. If I understand you 
aright, you are giving way to discontent as to 
your outward circumstances. ' The heart know* 
eth its own bitterness,' and it is not for me to say 
you are happy; yet from all I know of you — 
your friends^ circumstances, and prospects, you are 
one of the last persons whose situation would ex- 
cite my commiseration. When I feel disposed to 
indulge discontent or fretfulness, which, alas! is 
sometimes the case — I always find it a good way 
to compare myself with the thousands of my M* 
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l^w creatures who «Ke exposed to the miseri^ of 
poverty a&d wtt4;'T-iiU0erie0 which I never knew, 
and in the- abs^e of which, ! invent ealanities^ 
which the smallest exposure to those real ones 
^would presently puf to flight. But these refleo^ 
ticms, consdatory as they may be, will not ahrajv 
avail to restore our comfort. BisccHntent, no 
doubt much oftener springs from inlemal causesi 
than immediately from those that are external: 
with affectionate friends, affluent eireumstance»» 
and while in the possession of all the world calki 
good, one may be very miserable. Happiness m 
very much in our own power; for it depends much 
more upon what we are than upon what we ha/ve. ^ 
But now I cannot help laughing at myself; for at 
this instant while recommending contentedness to 
you,* I am indulging an internal murmur, and 
texiiig sA what I ought to acceunt a triflo; so 
much* easier is it to talk, ox to write, than to 
aofc!" 

The tendency of the education bestowed upon 
ius children >y their father, as I have ^already 
said, was to give them a taste for every l^ranch of 
knpwledge that can well be made the subject of 
ear}y instruotion. This general taste was greatly 
pi)»mdted among them about this time — ^that isy 
when Jane was in her sii^eentl^ year^^^by Ms. 
TaylorV delivering philosophical lectures to a 
number of young persons who were, in part, hi& 
pupils; and which were frequented by many of' 
their friends The lectpres were rendered inter*^ 
4* 
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egdng hj namerous graphic ilkistrations of ereiy 
subject; and in the preparation of these diagrams, 
my fatiier was assisted by his children, who were 
thus familiarized, in the readiest way, with the 
topics of the lecture. Though Jane's peculiar 
taste was of a different kind, she entered with the 
fullest zest into these pursuits; and ever retained 
a relish for matters of science. Especially for 
the general and more interesting facts of astrono* 
my, she possessed a genuine taste. Her eye was 
never indifferent to the revelations of night ;-Hihe 
describes her own feelings in saying — 

<* I cned to room and revel 'mid the stare: 
m m m m 

When in my attic, with untold delight, 

I watched the changing splendoure of the night." 

Their father determined to qualify his daugh- 
ters to provide for themselves the means of inde* 
pendence, in some way suited to their tastes and 
capacities, and to his own circumstances. With 
this view, no plan seemed more eligible than to. 
instruct them in that branch of the arts which he 
himself practised; — ^being a line in which sevei:al 
females have succeeded in gaining, not only inde- 
pendence, but distinction as artists. This plan, 
moreover, offered at the same time the advantage 
— so highly prized by our parents, of retaining 
their entire family under the paternal roof; and 
of carrying on a home education, while provision 
was made for their future comfort. 
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The actaal conaequences of this plan were not 
indeed precisely what their father had intended — 
that of making his daughters artists by profession; 
tor after practising engraving during a few years, 
engagements and duties of a different kind were 
opened to them. But the iudirect efiects of it 
very plainly conduced to fit them for those en- 
gagements; while it secured other important 
advantages to the family. At the time when four 
of* his children were thus placed under their fath« 
er's eye, to acquire the knowledge and practice 
of the arts, they were already imbued with a rel- 
ish for literary and scientific pursuits; and con- 
versation, which was fireely allowed, was often of 
a kind to promote these tastes, and to keep intel- 
lect in activity. During a part of the day some 
one of the pupils who were under Mr. Taylor's 
care read aloud; so that the double object was al- 
most constantly pursued—- of acquiring the means 
of independence, and of carrying on intellectual 
cultivation; nor, at any time did the pressing 
engagements connected with the first object, 
wholly interrupt the pursuit of the second. 

In this scene of united emplojrment, and of mu- 
tual education, was Ibrmed that close and endear- 
ed family fiiendship, which was the source of their 
best enjoyments during the years that the sisters 
and brothers remained undivided at home; and 
which continued to be their solace after they were 
separated. Many passages occurring in the sub- 
joined selection firom her correspondence, evince 
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how fullj and how wani^y Jfu^ participated in 
the pleasureg of this home friendship. In truth 
her j^ehngs of this kind were so strong as to ibrm 
a leading feature of her character; and to re^ 
quire therefore distin<^ mention! 
, Lest her engagements with her father should 
produce a distaste or inaptness, for domestic du- 
ties, Jane gave her assistance in the family, . 
alternately with her sister: and her mother's ao^ 
licitude that she should be throughly conversant 
with these employments, was mot disi^ppoii^ed; 
for not even Uie excitement of her subsequent 
literary pursuits, ever impaired the domestic 
tastes and habits she acquired under her mother's 
care. Jane — far firom being the mere literafy 
lady, averse to household ccmcems, — was not 
only happy to foe occupied with them; but be- 
came really a proficient in en^lojrments of 
sort. 

My sister's taste for the arts was such as ta* 
make her excel in the lighter branches; and 
many of her drawings, still in possession of her 
family, display a true feeling of the beautiful in 
nature, and a peculiar nicenesa and elegance of 
execution: but the business of engraving was nol 
altogether suited to her talent, or taste, and it 
was relinquished without regret, wiwa other patl^ 
of exertion opened before her. In a letter of an 
early date, ^e^ says — The more I see of my^ 
self, and of the performances of others, the mora 
I am convinced that nature never intended me 
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for an artist: * ^ * no one can tell how 
my feelings are excruciated, when I am referred 
tOy or my opinion asked, as an artist, — I look at 
the girls in the milliners' shops, with enyy; be- 
cause their business and their genius are on a 
level. I think it is what I shall come to at last." 

All the intervals of time between the stated 
hours of employment in engraving, were carefully 
husbanded. Early rising was the custom of the 
family; and the morning and evening hours, du- 
ring the winter, were employed, either in literary 
pursuits, or in the maintenance of friendly corres- 
pondences; — so that as few moments as can be 
imagined were lost from the day. 

In mentioning family arrangements, and in de- 
tuling the lesser circumstances which gave their 
coloring to my sister's mind, or which may be 
necessary to be understood, to explain the allu- 
sions occurring in her correspondence, it is almost 
impossible to avoid what I would fain avoid — ^giv- 
ing the history of a family along with that of one 
of its members. In this difficulty I can only 
throw myself upon the candor of th^ class of 
readers whom I would most wish to please — I 
mean those who, feeling an interest in these mi- 
nor incidents and descriptions, will not be dis- 
posed to impute an absurd egotism to the wfiter, 
who must either enter* into such particulars, or 
confine himself to a narrative, too meagre to be 
either interesting or instructive. 

Our pleasur$9 were always of a social kind:-r- 
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at intervals, during the winter months, we were 
accustomed to spend the whole evening .together, 
while my mother read aloud; and each was occvpr 
pied with some lighter work of the pencil. Sim*" 
pie and e^ily procured as were these pleasures, 
they have heen remembered with more delight 
than, perhaps, often follows the most exciting 
amusements. 

In a letter to her earliest friend, Jane W., my 
sister says — " We continue to pursue our em- 
ployments with regularity: — seldom or never 
encroaching on the usual hours. And though 
we sometimes wish our confinement was less; I 
believe we enjoy a greater proportion of rtsal hap* 
piness than many who live a life of apparent ease 
ai&d pleasure. We find it is employment that 
gives recreation its greatest charm; and we en- 
joy, with a double relish, little pleasures which, 
to those who are already fatigued witb dping 
nothing, appear tiresome, or uninteresting. . WheQ 
I see people perpetually tormented with ennm — 
satiated with amusements — indifferent to every 
object of i^erest, I indeed congfatplate myself 
that I have not one spare moment, in which ^ese 
demons can assail me. You, my dear Jane, know 
the pleasures of industry; and you knowrthat it 
is esMntial to our real happiness." 

To another friend she "writes — feel with 
you the approach of winter; and though. I have 
not to apprehend from it the distressing effects 
which you experience, yet the loss ^f our deligkt- 
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fid 6Y6niii^- walks — the desolated garden. — the 
d^ ^yfe g YQgetlition-^the shorteniDg cTays — dl 
t«nd rather to Repress than to^4 enliven. Yet I 
have mach to love in ^^ter: and I ca^ truly say, 
i enjoy the hours of quiet ftAueirjr it always in- 
troduces.. Ann Qnd I often remark to each- other - 
that, whatidver agreeahle i^ci^ations we may 
occasionally indulge in^ and much as we really 
enjoy th^, we' ttce never -so happy'^ when 
iteadily engaged ii\th€hjroom whet#we engrave: 
that is our paradise: — ^you ma/ smile at th% com- 
parison; and we kncrw the incbnvenitfncers coH^ 
nected with our engag^ents there; but use 
reconcilesAis to them; and expei^ence teaches us 
that comfort and happine^ ar^ oompatible with 
these apparent inconveniences:— we have every 
inducement to industry; and we are thankful that 
that which is necessary, is also agreeable to 
tiB. We want noting but a little more society; 
^^e congenial family within our reach would be 
a treasure: for though we do love each other, 
and enjoy each other's society- greatly j yet there 
are times when we long to recreate our wearied . 
spirits with an intelligent friend." 

Duridl the summer our fimiily parties were 
earned' to some little distance in the country; and 
indeed, whoever weather permitted, Uie sisters 
and their brothers walked together. Jane records 
in many of her letters the happiness she tasfid in 
these summer ovenin^rahibld^ The/ served 
not merely &e purposi^of recruiting heaun and 
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spirits; but tended greatly to cement the friend- 
ship to which the brothers, especially; h&ve 
thought themselYes indebted for the most impor- 
tant advantages. At the same time a taste for 
the beauties of nature was roused and cherished, 
by the interchanged expression of delight in these 
ever-new sources of enjoyment. The supersti- 
tions of the hecuft were respected among us; and . 
birth da^s were generally given up to social 
pleasures. Our family, at this time, was much 
secluded frbiii extraneous society. The circle of 
*lfny sister's early friends had been broken up, by 
the death of several of those who formed it, and 
the removal of otithers; and an interval t>f three or 
four years elapsed, b^ore those friendships were 
formed of which the letters soon to be introduced 
were the fruits. During this interval, the family 
learned, to look, almost entirely, within itself for 
its pleasures. This, while it tended, as has been 
mentioned, to cherish family affection, must be 
confessed to have produced a rather exclusive 
feeling, which was afterwards not easily broken 
up; and when, subsequently, distant friendships 
wer^ , formed, that were in the highest degree 
gratifying and exciting, an unfavorable feeling 
towards less congenial society nearer home, was 
perhaps increased. In Jane's mind this seclusivo 
feelihg was augmented by an extreme diffidence, 
and hy a thousand nice sensibilities, which neither 
a wider intercourse with the world j nor the mea- 
sure of public favor ah Abtained, ever entirrijr 
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conquered. To the last, she would always gladly 
retreat from general society to the bosom of her 
fiunily ; or to the circle of those friends whom she 
intimately knew and loved. Yet, whatever feel- 
ings of reserve might belong to my sister's charac- 
ter, I think it will not be said by any who knew 
her, that her behavior ever indicated intellectual 
arrogance, or supercilious indifference towards 
per^ns whose worth might want the embellish- 
ments of education. Her distaste for vulgarity 
of sentiment and manners was strong ; but virtue 
never suffered in her esteem from the mere defi- 
ciency of mental adornments. In explaining her 
conduct, on some particular occasion, in a letter 
to her mother, she says — " At any rate, my dear 
mother, do not accuse me of a vanity and arro- 
gance which I, from my very heart, disclaim. 
If, in comparison with some of my friends, others 
of them may appear less pleasing, or less intelli- 
gent, believe me, whenever I compare any with 
myself, the result is always humiliating. And 
perhaps nothing is less likely to raise any one 
highly in my esteem than their 'writing at the 
rate I do:' — ^my dear mother, do me the justice to 
believe that, at whatever crevice my vanity may 
endeavor to peep out, it will ever fly from the 
literary comer of my character. I am not indif- 
ferent to the opinion of any one; though I never 
expert to acquire that sort of philosophic seren- 
itjr which shall enable me to regard the whole 
VOL, I. 5 • 
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circle of my acquaintance with the same glow of 
affection, or smile of complacency." 

Whenever the health or the interests of those 
dear to her were at stake, the vigor of Jane's 
mind was roused; — ^her diffidence, her reserve, 
disappeared; and she exhibited not only disinter- 
estedness, but a high degree of spirit and courage. 
In times of family affliction, the keenness of her 
sympathy made her actually a sufferer with those 
who suffered; especially if life seemed threaten- 
ed, she endured the tortures of tender apprehen- 
sion, in a degree that always impaired her own 
health. These dispositions were exercised during 
the autumn of the ye$u* 1801. At that time the 
scarlet fever prevailed very generally; and was, 
in many instances, fatal. It entered our family, 
Jane's elder sister, and three of her brothers 
being affected by it. Dbcimus, the youngest of 
them, then about ski years old, received the in- 
fection at school, and afler less than a week's 
illness became its victim. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NEW FRIENDSmPS, AND LTimARY ENGAGEMENTS. 

In the spring of the following year Jane vinted 
London, for the first time since her childhood. It 
was 4uring this visit* that were commenced those* 
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lasting and inestimable fiiendships from which 
she derived, through the remainder of her life, so 
much of the highest enjoyment; and to which 
she was wont to attribute the happiest influence 
upon her character. This visit was, in a manner, 
the commencement of a new era both to her heart 
and understanding: she was then in her nineteenth 
year, and was prepared by sensibilities of the 
liveliest kind, as well as by the long privation of 
social pleasures, except those found at home, to 
enjoy to the full, an introduction to a new circle. 
In this circle, I may venture to say, was found, a 
very rare assemblage of excellence, in virtue, 
refinement, and intelligence. Most of the young 
friends with whom she had hitherto been connected 
were well educated, and intelligent; but among 
her new friends were some distinguished in their 
circle — and who would have been distinguished 
in any circle, by brilliant qualities of mind: they 
were, moreover, decided in their religious princi^ 
pies; and for the most part, influenced by a spirit 
of serious piety. Amon^ them, the alternation 
from literary to religious conversation was not felt 
to be difficult, or chargeable with incongruity 
Instead of seeii^, as she had before too often 
seen, piety and intelligence disjoined, she now saw 
them so united W to give attractiveness to the 
former^ and true elevalKyn io the latter. 

She did not take her place among her new 
friends as an aspirant to literary distinction. 
Her talent had not yet been so called forth as to 
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be felt by herself, or much known by others. 
She failed not, however, strongly to interest those 
to whom she was now introduced, or to make 
subsequent intercourse fully as much desired on 
the one part as on the other. Friendships, formed 
at the very age of romance, are very commonly 
broken up when the illusions on which they .were 
founded are dissipated: but the friendships formed 
at this time by my sister, were dissolved only by 
death. 

Although the timidity of her disposition ren- 
dered her peculiarly averse to competition of 
every kind, yet Jane could not but feel, indirectly, 
the stimulatmg influence of the friendships she 
now enjoyed; for they were precisely of the sort 
most likely to rouse her powers, and to render 
the exercise of them a means of winning pleasures 
which she ever valued more highly than any grati- 
fication of literary vanity. I think I may affirm 
that a very principal incentive, or perhaps the 
principal incentive, to her poetical efforts — at 
least till the hope of doing good came in place 
of it, was the desire of enhancing the regard of 
the few fiiends whom she loved. A sentiment of 
this kind so frequently occurs in the course of 
her correspondence, that it caidinot be doubted to 
have been a leading motive with her. Nor, 
indeed, did it seem in any degree impaired, after 
she had been exposed to excitements which too 
often injure the better feelings of the heart. To 
be loved, was to her a pleasure of incalculably 
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higher price than to be admired. She first wrottf 
to cherish the affection of her friends; and when, 
afterwards, she felt the obligation of a more seri- 
ous motive— that of making a faithful employment 
of the talent committed to her; still that first 
feeling, being most congenial to her character, 
continued to yield her the sweetest reward of her 
labors. 

Rarely does it happen that a sphere of peculiar 
usefiilness is chosen, and entered upon by the de- 
liberate determination of the agent. For the 
Author of all good, in the more usual order of his 
procedure, not only chooses who shall serve him, 
but leads those whom he calls into his service in 
a path of which, when they enter upon it, they 
know not the direction. Ambitious minds, it is 
true, often devise schemes big with importance, 
which they imagine themselves destined to exe- 
cute. But how seldom are such enterprises borne 
onward by the prosperous breath of heaven! 

Certainly it was with no ambitious intention, 
nor even with the expectation of ever being 
heard of as authors beyond the circle of their 
fiiends, that Jane and her sister first wrote for the 
press. The circumstances which led them to do 
so were, in themselves, trivial; nor were they 
quick to attach any great importance to this new 
occupation. Jane wrote because she was accus* 
t<»Bed, in every thing, to be her sister's com- 
panion and partner. She could not soon admit 
the idea that she was responsible for the exercise 
6* 
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of a peculiar talent. This impression did, how- 
ever, at length, gain its proper influence; and 
tiiroughout the latter years of her life she was 
under a powerful sense of duty in this respect. I 
know it was her constant practice, whenever she 
took up the pen to write for the press, to implore 
guidance and assistance from Him, from whom 
"every good and every perfect gift descends." 
Yet she could never receive the comfort of believ- 
ing that she had done well in the charge commit- 
ted to her; for both constitutional diffidence and 
christian humility, inclined her to renounce every 
assumption of merit. 

The first piece of Jane's which appeared in 
print was a contribution to the Minor's Pocket 
Book, for the year 1804. It is inserted among 
the Poetical Remains. The pathos, simplicity, 
and sprightliness of *'The Beggar Boy," even 
though the verse is fettered by the necessity of 
introducing a list of incongruous words, attracted 
much more attention than is often the lot of pro- 
ductions appearing in so humble a walk of litera- 
ture. Her sister had contributed to the same 
publication for several preceding years, and had 
gained not less attention. The authors of these 
pieces became the subjects of inquiry; and it 
was not doubted by those who were competent to 
calculate the probable success of literary enter- 
prises, that a volume of pieces, exhibiting t^ 
same vivacity, truth of description, good taste, 
and sound sentiment, would gain public favor. 
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Their father viewed with pleasure the new en- 
gagements of his daughters, and jet with some 
anxiety, for he was strongly averse to the idea of 
their becoming authors by profession. He there- 
fore favored their literary occupations so far as 
they might consist with the predominance of those 
pursuits, which he considered to be much more 
safe and certain, *as the means of independence. 
Nor did their mother (who then would have 
thought any thing as probable as that she herself 
should become known as a writer) look with less 
watchfulness upon the effect of these new and 
exciting engagements. They were therefore car- * 
ried on under just so much of restriction as pre- 
vented their engrossing too much of thought and 
of time. Almost every thing written by my sif- 
ters for some years after they had first published, 
was composed, either before the regular occupa- 
tions of the day commenced, or after they were 
concluded. It was for the most part, after seve- 
ral hours of assiduous application, that the piec^ 
contained in the volumes of Original Poems, 
Bhymes for the Nursery, &c. were written: nor 
was it, I believe, till a much later period, that 
ever an entire day was indulged to the labors of 
the pen. 

Under restrictions such as these many of the 
most useful, and some, even of the most admired 
literary works have been produced. It is true that 
to those who are thus at once urged and impeded 
on the course of intellectual labor, such cyrcum- 
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stances seem altogether unfavorable; and they 
are fain to imagine that, if freed from the fetter, 
and exempted from the goad, genius would make 
a wider circuit, and bring home richer treasures. 
But this supposition is not often well founded: for 
So great is the vis inertuz of mind, so vague its 
spontaneous efforts, and so much higher and more 
painful is the effort necessary for useful produc- 
tion, than that of which most mmds are at all 
capable^ when free from urgent motives, that, 
perhaps, these seemingly unfavorable circumstan- 
ces ought to be welcomed as the stimulus neces- 
sary to put the mind in full activity. It must, 
however, be granted that there are regions of 
thought into which those minds only can rise 
which neither require the stimulus of secondary 
motives, nor can submit to be so embarrassed. 

The little volume of "Original Poems for In 
fent Minds, by several young Persons," was 
found to be highly agreeable to children, and so 
useful in the business of early education, that, in 
a very short time, it obtained an extensive circu- 
lation: it was quickly reprinted in America; and 
foanslated into the German and Dutch languages. 
What share of this success belongs to each of the 
contributors to the volume, could not be ascer 
tained, even if to make the inquiry were of any 
importance. Jane, for her part, was ever forward 
jto surrender all praise to others. 

The success of this volume presently suggest 
ed thQ production of a second, of a similar kind. 
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nbd the young writers, gratified bj the unex*. 
pected favor they had won, readily listened to the 
wishes of parents and children. Although chil- 
dren will not be long entertained, or efiectively- 
instructed by mere dulness; yet it is true that, 
even the more intelligent of them, may be enter- 
tained, and to a certain extent, instructed, by what 
is very trivial, or very much deformed by faults of 
style. But it is happy when the power of pleas- 
ing children, and of strongly engaging their at- 
tention, is so united with good taste and delicate 
tact in the choice of embellishments, and correct 
judgment, and sound principle in all that bears 
upon morals, as to give to such productions 
those negative merits that, in the work of edu- 
cation, are of higher importance than, perhaps, 
any other excellences. For, to furnish reading, 
without vulgarising the taste, or contaminating 
the imagination, or enfeebling the judgment, or 
perverting the feelings, is high praise in those 
who write for youth. 

A part of my sister's contributions to some of 
these little works, was composed under rather pe- 
culiar circumstances/ which must here be briefly 
narrated; because they served to mature her 
character, and to exhibit its solid excellences in 
a somewhat new and difficult situation. 

During the autumn and winter of the year 
1803, the alarm of a French invasion (and it has 
since appeared to have been a well-founded 
alarm) prevailed through the country, and esps- 
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cially alon^ the eastern ami soutkern coasts. 
Colchester was at that time a principal military 
station : the active movements therefore of a 
large bodj of troops, always in a state of readi* 
ness to meet the expected enemy, tended of itself 
to keep alive a constant impression of the im- 
pending danger: besides this, the military per- 
sons high in command on the station, were not 
backward in exciting the popular fears. Every 
day, some whispered intimation of immediate dan* 
ger from "the best authority," was circulated 
through the town, till a strong and general per- 
suasion prevailed that it might, very probably, 
become the scene of the first conflict with the in- 
vaders. In this state of public feeling, not a few 
of those of the inhabitants whose means allowed 
them to do so, either left the town for a time; or 
made such arrangements as should enable them 
to leave it at an hour's notice. 

At this time the house which, as has been men- 
tioned, Mr. Taylor owned at Lavenham, was 
without a tenant: this circumstance seemed to in- 
vite the step which the fears of the time suggest- 
ed — that of removing a part of the family thither, 
where a home would be always in readiness for 
those who remained, should it be needed. No 
material difficulty prevented the execution of this 
plan, and it was determined that Jane, with two of 
her brothers, and an infant sister, should remove 
to the vacant house. This separation of the fam- 
ily took place in the middle of October. 
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So great was the confidence placed hj her 
parents in Jane's discretion and ability, that they 
committed this divided portion of their fiunily to 
her care without anxiety; nor do I think that, in 
any instance, their confidence was abused or dis- 
appointed. Jane, though gifted with uncommon 
▼iracity of spirit, was thoughtful and provident in 
a degree rarely fi>und at her age. I can perfect* 
iy remember her active, laborious, and well-con- 
certed management of our little affairs. Such 
was her industry, that the new cares of a family 
were suffered but in a small degree to infiinge 
upon the customary hours devoted to engraving; 
nor these upon her literary engagements; for her 
winter evenings were assiduously occupied in 
composing her share of some little works which 
doon after appeared. 

The house stood in one of the least firequented 
parts of the town — the garden abutting upon-a 
ecmmion: and being only in part occupied, and 
scantily ftirnished, the aspect of things within, as 
well as without, was very much in harmony with 
the feelings of terror under which we had sought 
this asylum. Jane exhibited, on this occasion, 
ike strength of her mind: she was peculiarly sub- 
ject to impressions of fear, both firom real and 
imaginary dangers; but such was her resolirtion, 
md so great was the strength of principle, that, 
without wishing to retreat firom her situation, she 
CBdnred (^at itum wko^have tt{re phjoncal 
courage never endure) th,e terrm of a moepti- 
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ble, and strongly excited imagination. This 
is indeed the courage of woman: and it may be 
questioned whether, in the possession and exer- 
cise of this high quality, the weaker sex does not 
often surpass the stronger. 

Yet our banishment was not without its enjoy- 
ments; for Jane, who had a genuine domestic 
taste, soon gave an air of comfort to the part of the 
house we occupied; and we received, during our 
stay, the kindest attentions from several families 
with which ours had been on terms of intimacy 
while resident at Lavenham. I may here insert 
4. few extracts from letters written by my sister 
at. this time. To her friend Jane W. ^h^ writes 
— " I believe Mrs. W. has received from Ann a 
full account of our late flight to Lavenham, 
where, after the first alarm had subsided, we 
found a very pleasant and comfortable asylum, 
Ibr some months. Though we felt it a little mor- 
tifying, that our neighbor Bonaparte should have 
it in his power to give us such a thorough panic, 
and so completely to derange all our affairs, yet, 
I own, I enjoyed my residence in the old spot 
exceedingly. Being in our own house, and for 
so long a time, I began to fancy myself once 
more an inhabitant; and it was not without pain 
jihat I took leave of a place that will ever be .dear 
.to me. During our stay at Lavenham, I took 
softie doKghtful walks: — ^perhaps you have by this 
time forgo^eh most^of them. I found it highly 
interesting oace more to tiMd the oft^od path; 
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llild tot^cibgais^ maDj^a ^i^ had been the 

•celie of fonner enjo^ents. *'I know not whether 
lo jovL-h is so; but with me, no local attachments 
are so stionlg as thos^ fbrtned in childhood." * • • 

^' ^ . * «LBvwiliam,Oct. lff,lM8. 

, My Dear Mother, 

'' 7* We** have safely received your parcels mf 
fetters; which were very acceptable to us. I am 
new quite comfortably settled in my new house; 

fbel agr if I had taken up my station here for 
tf constancy, t manage capitally, as you may 

•9uppo3l3; and ' give satisfaction.' I rise am • 
Igpry, I cannot 'nse the plural number) betweeti 
SIX and seven, - and get every thing in order before 
br^aJjdTast; but with all my .endeavors I cannot 

^iJl^n i<fe<%raving before eleven; to which I sit 
dimf 4Sun half an hour after dinner. We keep^ 
s^SSt^^ry regularly; and Jemima comes on, 
both in reading and work. As to economy, I 

^ study it as much as possible; and for our employ- 

"*iMp(|^they are ceftainfy broken in upon at pre- 
sent; but will be less and less so, as we get more 
settled. We have not indulged in one walk yet; 

^fteugh the country and weather have been beau-l. 
Iifblly inviting: but we sit at the bow win^pw 
next ihe garden; and quite enjoy ourselves." 

trom a letter of a later date, a few sentences 
I hxy be extracted I write this in hopes of your 
having it in time for the carrier, that you may 
know what things I nK>st want. Of news I hm 
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none; and diould iiot iMiVe written hmt, Imt 
tbe rMBon above mBDti<»e4. nnndc you fet tlie 
carpet; it is quite a luxurj to us. AMhoufk w 
broi^ht every thing absohitetyneceasary, we ham 
few conveniences; and though, if we were all 
huddled together in a bam, expecting the S^endi 
«lo overtake us every instant, we might* be very 
well contented with— 

broken elbow dnir; 
-A caodle cup without an e«r;' <te. 

Yet, living quietly, like our neighbors, we ratMr 
er mis^the conveniences we have been used to.. 
I must confess we did hot fast on the fast day ; 
we went however in the morning, to the prayjibr* 
meeting, w]iere we heard an exeelleitt 'prayer 
from Mr. — — of three-<]^arters of an hour : — ^tto 
length spoiled it; &r we were all ready to faio^ 
In ihfi afternoon we walked with the children. 
I thank you and father for what yen say. about 
walking; but really we seem very little to neewd 
more exercise than we have in the %ovmb and - 
garden, where, the children play coBft|nuaOy.< If 
we take a walk onc^e or twice a week, just to 
ylook at the old places, and show the childrea the 
new ones, it is quite sufficient" * ^ * 

Towards the close of her stay at Lave^uubV. 
Jane writes to her mother-^^' Could you ^ 
jitfit now, I caonot tell whether you would most 
langh at, or pity us. I am sitting in tbe middlii' 
of the room, surrounded with beds, chairs, tables, ' 
bQMi> ka. &c.; and every room is the samtt. 
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flat wrIrtittB are in still greater eonfa g io ii not 
kttamng n&m to do. H«Te yo« heard Am 
WW alaim? It is said the French are actoiUy 
mbaikiag. Mr. — *— strengl j advieefl us not 
toaovetiU we hear somathiiig more; so we ate 
quite perplexed. We have at length resoired to 
wait, at all events, till Saturday, and if 70U write 
hj return of post, we shall be able to act then 
according to jour wishes; but in the meantime, 
we shall be in a most delightful plight, for most 
of the things are packed up, readj to go to-mor- 
row; and then, if after all, we must stay, it will 
be vexatious enough. If you find there is no 
Ibundatioa for the alann, you will of course, or- 
der us home directly. But do not fiul to write, 
for we are quite deplorable. 

" AjBd now, having despatched all my businesv, 
let me thank ray dear mother for her wholesome 
reprimuid, which I hope will be a lesson ibr the 
fiiture. I fbel no inclination to apologize fot 
nyseU*; but acknowledge, upon reflection, I was 
wrong — when I wrote I did not reflect. Tet this 
I can say, that whatever opinion I may have 
formed of Mr. — , I have never been otherwise 
than po^ to hkn. What I said to L. was un- 
IMremeditaled; and believe, if I had thought it 
probable that "bhe would ever have met him, I 
should aot have said what I did; further I it^ 
4are, I do not despise the gentleman, and I wrote 
mky fyt my amusement, though it should not 
have been at another person's expense.'' 
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The alarm of tiivaiiion i^arcely siriMded till tbe 
iqpring of the followiiig year* But at the ^arlieit 
iqi^pearanpe of reiturmng aecunty, Mr. Tajto 
gladlj recalled his family to their home; and M 
the month of Fehruarj we Wiere cmce oMHre united 
.under his roof. 



CHAPTER V. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

About this time commenced that series of 
deaths among her earlier young Mends, to winch 
frequent allusion is made in Jane's letters. The 
death of the four lovely sisters, of whom mention 
hoa already been made, was succeeded by that <i{ 
several other endeared companions. But while 
early intimacies were thus dissolved, the more 
important and more lasting friendships that had 
now been formed, were strengthened, and be- 
came every year the sourc^es of more pleasure 
and advantage. The summer months were al- 
ways enlivened by visits from some of our young 
friends; and the records which I find, among my 
sister's pi^pers, of these social enjoyments, show 
that she derived frpm them both the liveliest de- 
light, and the most important benefits. The in- 
terruption occasioned by these vimts to ordinary 
occupation, was not much greater ihan was n^ed-^ 

t 
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•d ie recrak the i^uritg, and to prapm the mmd 
for the miremittiiig iapplication of the winter 
months; for as soon as evening walks were no 
longer practicable, the labors of the pen were 
engeriy resumed; and, till the retnming smnmer, 
rardj suspended. 

Her letters to her young friends will best ex- 
Uint her feelings, and describe her emplojnients 
nithis period. 

TO MISS S. L. C. 

Colehetter, December 90, 1805. 

MydearL. 

Ir fenr or five years ago you had suffered so 
long a chasm to be made in our corrAspondence, 
I i^ould doubtless have indulged in some such 
painful soliloquy as you have prepared for me; <h: 
pei^aps in a yet more touching and plaintive strain. 
B«t now, enjoying all the sober rationality of 
mature age — now, having happily past that wild 
and fancied season, by some denominated the 
" st% age" — or, at least, bemg a degree or two 
more rational than I was then, I feel far more 
disposed to attribute the long intervals to which 
every correspondence is liable, to some of those 
ttkousand nameless hindrances which every day 
presents, and to that inconvenient spint of pro- 
crastination of which most of us more or less par- 
take, than to declining affection, to fickleness, or 
to afiront. Perhaps it may have occurred to you 
in the course of this long period, which I fear 
has nearly put you out of breath, that I have been 
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speaking one word for you, ai^ two for mjweif*^ 
it would be very unfair for you to suppose so; but 
erea ti^ould your supposition be^ just, yoU will 
allow that to afford another person one-third <^ a 
good thing, that might have been all one's own, 
is no mean proportion. But now it will he 
making a poor return for all this generosity, if 
you should become more than ever remiss in your 
communications; and then make . yourself easy 
by thinking that Jane will only impute it to some 
nameless hindrance, or an inconvenient spirit of 
procrastination." 

But now for your grave and appropriate ques- 
tion, namely — What do you think of this femous 
victory?" To which, after due consideration, I 
reply— Why pray what do you think of it? for I 
make littfe doubt that we have thought much 
alike on the subject. Should you however ques- 
tion this, and suppose that my humbler ideas ha;re 
not stretched to the same height as yours, I will 
c<mvince you of the contrary, by endeavoring to 
recall some of the reflections that were inspired 
by this ''fomous victory." And first, I thought 
that — ^it was a very famous victory;" did not 
you? — and besides this, and much more, I thought 
a great many things that the newspapers had 
very obligingly thought, ready for me. Well, but 
tp speak in a graver strain; and if you are dis- 
posed to hear what I have reaUy thought about our 
late glorious victories;— why, read on: — 

Now, impressed .with the idea that my private 
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opinion could in no way affbct die public weal^ I 
have allowed myself to form one, wiUiout re- 
straint; wdl knowing that I might rainly endeaT* 
or to pluck one leaf from the hero's laurel, even 
if I were disposed to do so, which I assure you 
I am not. For every one ^o performs his part 
with zeal and success, claims respect: — and who 
can deny that Nelson has nobly performed his? 
But tell me, is the character of the warrior in 
itself to be admired? or rather can it be loved? 
From what motives does a man at first devote 
himself to the trade of war? Do you not think it 
is more often from a desire of glory, than from 
patriotism? And now, though I have often en* 
deovored to discover what there is either amiable 
or generous in the love of ghrtfy I have never 
yet been able to discern it. I cannot tell how 
or why it is a less selfish prmciple than the love 
of riches. Is not he in reality the truest patriot 
who fills up his station in private life well — ^he 
who loves and promotes peace, both in public and 
private, who knowing that his country's prosperity 
depends much more on its imiue than its arms^ 
resolves that his individual endeavors shall not be 
wanting to promote this desirable end? And is 
not he the greatest hero who is able to despisa 
publii? honors for the sake pf private usefulness 
—he who has learned to subdue his own inclina* 
tions, to deny himself every gratification incon* 
sistent with virtue and piety, who has conquered 
bis passions, and mibdued his own spirit? surely 
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he is greater than he that taketh a city,'' or a 
aquadroB. If the great men of the earth did b«t 
act on these pruicipleo, our heroes would be saAj 
at a loss for wai^ of emfdojiuent; I fear they 
would he obliged to turn to making ploughshares 
and prumaghodcs. 

Now, perhi^w, you wiU call ine an uagrale&l 
creature ; but really I think I am not so. Though, 
oertainly, I have not joined without some secret 
nisgivkigs of heart in the unqualified plaudks 
that have sounded from all quarters. If so mai^ 
brave men must be sacrificed, I heartily rejcMce 
that the dearbought victory was ours. But how 
is it possible, while we regard them not merely as 
the machines of war, but as knmortal beings, to 
rejoice without sorrow and dismay in the result of 
the rencontre ? * » » 

TO THE SAME 

OolehMter* Febnutiy IS, IBM 

* ^ In truth Jane Taylor of the morning, 
and Jane Taylor of the evening, are as dififerort 
people, in their feelings and sentiments, as two 
such inHmaie firiends can possibly be. The foermer 
is aa active handy little body, who can make beds 
at do plain work, and now and then takes a fimcy 
ibr drawing, &c. But the last mentioned lady 
never troubles her head with these menial affim^ 
•—nothing will suit her but the pen; and though she 
does nothing very extraordinary in this way, yet 
she so fiur surpasses the first^named gentlew<»Bao, 
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ibfijL my one whq had ever rec#ived a letter from 
J>oth, would immediatelj distinguish between the 
two, by the difference of the style. But to drop 
jthis ing«uou8 allegcMry, I assure you it represents 
the truth, and I am pretty well determined not 
•again t6 attempt letter-writing before breakfast. 
For really I am a mere machine — the most stupid 
and dronish creature you can imagine, at this 
time. The unsentimental realities of breakfast 
may claim some merit in restoring my mental 
fiieulties; but its effects are far surpassed by the 
evening's tea:— 'after that comfortable, social, 
invigorating meal, I am mjrself, and begin to think 
the world a pleasanter place, and my fiiends more 
agreeable people, and (entre nous) myself a 
much more respectable personage, than they have 
seemed during the day; so that by eight o'clock, 
I am just worked up to a proper state of mind for 
writing. If you are liable to these changing 
frames, you will not only excuse and feel for me,' 
but heartily acquiesce in my resolution of now 
putting, down the pen till the eDentng*. 

It is now indeed, evening, and several days 
have passed since I wrote the foregoing; and I 
.do aissure you that nothing but the fear of being 
unable to fill another sheet in tune ibr my father's 
departure, should prevail with me to send you so 
much nonsense. I often re^oach myself for wri- 
tifig such triffidg letters; but it is so easy to triS^, 
and so hard to write what may be worth reading, 
' tliitit.is a jad ten^ytaticm not to attempt it. * ^ 
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TO THE SAME. 

Colchester, May 8, 1806 

lly dearL. 

I have just been taking a BoUtaay turn rottftd 
our pretty garden, on this most lovely eyening; 
and glad should I hare been to have e&jojred k 
in company with my dear L. But as this was a 
fruitless wish, I thought I could do nothing bettw 
lhan return to my desk, and spead an hour with 
you in this way. Ann and a young friend who is 
CQme to stay with ub while father and mother are 
absent, are going to enjoy this serene sky abroad; 
but I have determined to forbear that (Measure, 
Ibr the sake of ei^ying even this in^rfect in- 
tercourse wkh you. 

My dear L.^ much as I love London for the 
friends i^ contains, I think my delight in country 
scenery increases every year; and while I occar 
monally cast a wistful look towards places whm 
I feel a heart intere«t-*-leeling as if impris<»ied in 
this uncongenial spot, yet, when I contra^ smoke^ 
and noise, and darlmess, with the snulii^^ land* 
scape, and the clear Ay^ and all the beauties of 
a country walk, which is here always whbin 
reach, I forget my privations of other kinds, and 
acknowledge that ihe lines are fallen to me in 
j^asant {daees." I doubt not that, if I live, 
time will come whm I riiall look back to o«r 
social evening walks here wkh rapture— or par* 
haps wiUi agony! I am sure I shall never know 
happier days than these, tiioagh now indeed I am 
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not wkhout nqr anzielies; but oh! h»w mach 
deeper anxieties may I have to encounter ! WheA 
I look without, and obserre ^e portion of afflic- 
tion which is distributed to others, and more espe- 
cially when X look ^Uiin, and see the mass of 
canity and|Worldly-miiidedness which perhaps can 
be dispelled only by affliction, I assure yoit I 
tremble; and while I look around on my raany^ 
many comibrts — not, I hope, without an emotion 
«f thankfulness, — feel the wisdom of enjoying 
them 11910: one link broken in the dear family 
cbun, and the happiness I now enjoy. <<ould) I 
thank, never be entirely restored — i^d oh, how 
8#Qn may it be. snapped! What a wide field 
fox anxiety and distress is a large family, to every 
wmkhfft of which one's happiness seems to cli«g 
Yet we know the/ are but ^* short comforts "bor- 
jpowed now, to be repaid anon," In tl^s light 1 
would ever dewe to regard them with a feeliag ' 
of grateful pleasure as to the pre^nt, and of 
cheerful resignation for the fliture. ^ 
' I feel much gratified, my dear L., by the inany 
e^i^iessions of iJRdction contained in your last 
leller^ thb is the sweetest music I can listen to. 
/Qie voice of affidctioi^ is distjj^t firom that of fla^ 
«|qrf ; and I hdi>ef jthe forii^ 'Ml evev Jl>e more 
deljijil^ io ^e^fchftn the letter. To merit the es« 
teem #f the te^' &dividuals whose esteem I be- 
lieve myself to ej^of, is my cojsstant w«^, and 
atsiost my highest anbition. I do not know why 
I imm waiA ofawt^, &r I knew nothiag more de- 
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sirable — nothmg which could make me mere tndy 
happj. 

TO TAB SAME. ^ 
Coldietter, l3eVt. 94, laql^/ 

Good morning to 70U, my dear L. But if jrou 
are, as I conjecture, enjojdng the Iski^ gratel^ 
slumber, believe me^ I intend not to di^utb jovt; 
though I own it seems a little faitrd- that I shouUP j 
be employed so early (for it is only half-pad£ ^ 
seven,) for your amusement and instruction.^ And 
l^xeover, that I may have all the praise that be- 
longs tf» jfkfij permit me to a^re yoti; that i have 
.been up thij| hour,^ morQ,'*a^ hcrve dohe'a gre<lt 
deal of budiAess; * while* you,^.peAic{ps, hf^ve,oidy^\ 
beeii.stnjggllAg wth a!i .ob'i^tm*ate dj^ahl,*t^«tt lit' 
ta^ has'leftjrc^, with aJHts iklu^ojis, to awajcett '. 
no nKs'er ot h^pier than^ou^Ver^ yestefda;^. If 
this has been^'your case; 'I. ^edrtily ^^syrapalhj&se 
'»wi|b^ou, fbr often has my ieinil ' ggetai^s^h^a tor- 
mehfed me;^tlfodgh, in truth,. I htfve no great 
right to compAdn of him, since I must allow that, 
in waking dreams, I have not unfrequently 
practised the same species of torl^re^^^j^j:i^ti3i^^|^r 

Buft^to be senous, my dear L., I do believe ttiai 
this habit of casile-^^^^ing is very injurious to the 
mi&d. I;feiiow I have sometimes lived so much 
in a cos^ft, as ^Imoat t#forg^^ I lived in a 
house; and whSliClmve^^een^i^ arranging 
aerial matters tAr^e, haveJeflfJ] my solid business* 
in disorder here. To be perpetually fancyinl^ 
wh9t «n%A< be,, makes us forget what we rea^f 
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mre; and while ccmjuring up what we might ha^e 
we are negligent of what we really poBstMk 
You will perceive I am recollecting youti^ fo^ 
lies— do not suppose, I beseech you, that I now 
indulge in these childish reveries. At my agt^ 
you know, I go soberly on, doipg my pcopet buii- 
ness in its regular routine. — ^Wili you believe fhat 
I ever suffer my thoughts to wander firom the em^ 
ployment of my hands ? If, for example, I am 
making tea — I think about the tea, the tea-pot, 
the water, the sugar, the cream, the bread; the 
butter, and the plate, all in regular succe8do0; 
then of the compuiy, when it is proper to malio 
the customiu'y inquiries — and think you, at my, 
« father times ? In short, I am now a discreet per- 
sonage, having left all the follies of. sixteen £|r , 
^ IH^ihe baok-ground. 

. 'M you remembered Eliza S. in health, you 
mre, I dare say, much shocked by the alterfition. 
Poor L. is also on her journey; ni^ether she wiU 
ever reach Exeter is doubtful; ii^she do, I fear 
she wilL survive her arrival a very short time. 
You are now witnessing the progress of tiMs com- 
plaint in your cousin. Let us hear contimially, 
when you write, how she is. E. and L. make six 
of our immediate friends ^hom we have attended 
in this disorder! besides many others not .so near 
to us, who have gone in the same way. That 
idio am certainly delicate, have stood so long, 
and under manjii disadvantages, is more than 
mighl have been expected; and I hope excilet 
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^tnkfulness. I have for some time felt as if 
waking for my turn. To hear onljrthat one of 
nyr ^ends has a cough, alarms me now; and I 
look, round upon them all with an anxious eye 
-r-which of them am I next to lose? « • • 

• . • TO MISS E. F. 

^ ■ ' • " . Ckilc]iMt«r,Decemb0r6,18O6. 

* * Anrd now will you allow me to call in 
question the accuracy and justice of some of your 
^l^mons) . though formed, as you assure me, on 
the accumulated experience of "tiiree score 
fefi9B .and t^n." — will not accuse you of doing 
ike world inju^^ice, for even tliie peep I have had 
,^at % ccKDvinces me it is, as you say, " deceit an^ 
wickedness hat surely there are some - lion^st 
souls — some who are disinterested,* open-6eart^, 
and ^iSectionate; — at least if it is noMo— if ^ose 
whom I have long thou^ it my greatest happi«> 
ness*to loxp, and whom my unbiassed judgment 
has taught me to respect and yenerdte — I ought 
rather tp suspect and to fear — do not wn^ to be 
undeceived; I would rather be imposed upon 
ever so oilen, than endure the torture of a con- 
stant fsMte cf suspicion and jealousy. — ^Yes, my 
dear E., you must not deprive >be of the pleasure 
of believing I have a real share in your affec- 
tions; you must still allow me to think of you bb 
h friend, without indulging a fear that you will 
violate the sacred title. The dbest use, I think, 
tint we can make of the many instances of dupli* 
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city and insincerity which every day brings before 
Qur view, is to learn thereby to suspect oiirselvesi 
— here, indeed, we cannpt be too watchful,' oi^ too 
accurate in our examinations; but, alas! how 
much easier is it to decide upon the conduct and 
motives of others, than to weigh and analyze our 
own! and what abundant cause have we for dd)sp 
humiliatioQ, when we arrive at the springs of 
most of our best perfinrmances. 

The result of such reflections as these I have 
found very satisfactory and decisive: I find that 
it is quite in vain to attempt to perform any ac- 
tion, to think any thought, or to cultivate any 
amiable sentiment aright, unless it be done with a 
view to the glory of Qod, and with a humble 
dependance on his supporting hand; this impor- 
tant truth every day brings with fresh conviction 
to my mind. I have long mourned over my tem- 
per, naturally irritable and impatient: I have 
read of, and I have witnessed examples of uni- 
form sweetness and meekness of temper, which 
have at once q|ade me blush at my own deficien- 
cies, aQd stimulated me to those exertions which 
others have successfully made in conquering their 
evil propensities; I have therefore resolved to 
make a noble stand against the risings of my 
temper, whatever provocations might occur:-— 
but, alas! how feeble were these resolutions! — 
perhaps they yielded to the very first attack, and 
the work was all to be done anew. What then 
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was to be doae: mutt I give all ower; and suffer 
my uDgoveraed temper to prevail? No; — but 
I must first seek assistance from one wbose 
''strength is made perfect in our weakness," who 
is as able to still the storms of passion, as to say 
to the raging waves, '' Peace, be still:" — must 
ndt hope to be able to resist the temptations to 
anger or fretfulness of one short day, if I have 
not in the morning of that day, prayed to be ena- 
bled to overccune evil. CHie had better forget to 
say, '* Give us this day our daily bread," than to 
put up the fervent petition, '' Lead me not into 
temptation." 

But this is not all: — He who searches the 
heart will not afford me strength to overcome my 
temper, unless he sees a right motive urging me 
to attempt it: if I wish to be amiable for the 
same reason that I might wish to be accomplish- 
ed, or beautiful; that, is, that I may be admired, 
or beloved, or respected; can I hope for success? 
Oh no: — ^if I be not actuated by a humble desire 
to obey the commands of God^ to follow the 
bright example of Jesus Christ, by a hatred of all 
that is sinful, and an ardent desire to be ''holy 
as he is holy," I must still strive and pray in 
vain. How does this increase the difficulty of 
the work, and show the absolute necessity of 
divine assistance! not that I think a modeat 
wish to please can be sinfid; indeed, withovt k, 
how can we ever expect to please; but this must 
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mift be the grand spring of action, unless we 
would prefer the approbatioa of our fellow ciM* 
tores to the fiivor of God. * * * 

TO MISS S. L. C. 

Colelieator, Oetolmr 19, 1807. 

• «# In the conversation we had together 
at Nayland, jou may remember we lamented the 
trifling stjle into which we too often fall in oar 
correspondence. It is undoubtedly a real eyil, 
though a very common one: as in conversation, 
BO in writing, it is easier to chat than to converse; 
it is easier to be wiUy than toiae. One can fill all 
sides of a sheet without stopping a moment, in 
such a way that one is quite ashamed to peruse it 
when done. If the mind is fatigued or in an un- 
comfortable frame, what a labor it is to ihink! 
and at such a time one is under a strong tempta- 
tion to give the pen a AiU license— curbmg it nei- 
ther by reason nor conscience; and what a range 
will it take when thus left to itself ! But my dear 
Ii., is not this making that useless, or at best a 
mere diversion, which might be highly b^eficial? 
And is not a similar fault often chargeable upon 
personal intercourse? So seldom as we meet, 
and so short as are our interviews, what a pi^ 
that they should be trifled away! Whenever we 
have had a friend with us^ I sigh to think that so 
few of the hours in which we have had their com- 
pany have been occupied by any thing like im** 
7* 
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proving conTeraation. For our own pnrtfl, I HiAA 
tbe feuH may, in grierek measnre, be traced to xm 
taste for droUery. I have frequently regarded 
this propensitj as a misfortune: especially as it ki 
so rurely overcome. T am sure, my dear L. you 
have seen enough of it, and of its consequences, 
to make you tlmik very much as I do oft this sub*- 
ject. Does not a jest frequently put a stop to an 
faiteresting conversation, or dissipate a train df 
useful reflections! And do not drdl turns es- 
pres0t<m, or hunH>rous associaticma, occainoiiaMy 
interfere even with our most serious engage- 
ments? Have not these ideas fi^uently occur- 
red t« you? But to what does all this tendf 
Why I hope to an endeavor towards reformation: 
—at any rate I will try this time to write a teMr 
without trifling. 

In your last letter you just introduced tiie sub* 
ject which ought to be more interesting to us than 
any other. It is strange indeed that tibose who 
are united in the bonds of friendship— as I hope, 
my dear L. we are, and ever shall be— and who 
profess to be journeying together on the same jnl- 
grimage, towards the same ha|^y home, should so 
rarely exchange a word relative to the diffieuhiea 
and dangers of the way, and to the hope of fri- 
ture rest. It is strange; yet it is what we see 
«very day. That unfortunate reserve t^Ihc^ 
eloses the lips of so many people on the subject 
religi<m— 'Whence does it {mceed? ^yftM 
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other subject is there, however delicate, but what 
is sometimes introduced? But here our lips are 
sealed. I believe we do ourselves a great injury 
by indulging this^ temper^ For my own part, 
though I believe few people feel this reluctance 
wtme powecfiilly than I have done, it has not been 
the cause ef my silence so often as the dsieour»- 
ging or uncomfiNrtable state of my mind. Oh 
could we but feel as much as we inom of the in^ 
^pnrtanoe and excellency of religion — could we but 
mtain a just imporesaion of the vamty of even the 
^inest important of our earthly pursuits, how differ- 
mat would be our manners and our conducti Bat 
rneing things, as we do, only through the medium 
m£ our beclouded senses, every object is distorted 
w mveraed. 

1 have faitefy been reading Dr. Watts's dkh 
courses on the happiness of separate spirits; it is 
i m p o es i iife to .pemse them without feeling an de- 
imtifls <^ mind, above the trifles of earth— ^wkb- 
wt being inspired by tiie desife ^'to see and 
tute die bliss: " — but, oh, how soon is the nnnd 
seasualiBed again-— even before one fleeting ^or 
is passedl How does the world flow in upon it 
again, after it has been for awhile abstraoled! 
j» • • • 
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CHAPTER VL 

LITERART ENGAGEMENTS AND RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 

Jane was at this time emplbjed, conjoiiitly wkh 
her sister, upon some little works to which their 
names have not since been attached. To this in- 
deed thej were always extremely reluctant; and 
yielded tiieir names only when it was no longer 
within their option to withhold them. It may be 
added, that, if publicity was not sought for by my 
sisters, neither weriB they incited by any prospects 
of considerable pecuniary advantage; for, with 
one or two exceptions, the authors' share of the 
profits arising firom the sale of their works never 
amounted to a sum which, if they had been de- 
pendant upon their exertions in this line, could 
have afforded them a ccmifortable subsistence. I 
leel it to be* due to my sister's memory— asid not 
to her memory alone-^us explicitly to contradiot 
a suppositio;! entertained, I believe, by many per- 
sons, that the very extensive sale of dieir works 
has been the source of a large income to the 
authors. 

In pecuni^ matters, Jane was, at once, provi- 
dent, exact, and liberal; but her tastes and hab- 
its made her utterly averse to the care of accu- 
mulating money. Her feelings in writing were 
dissociated fi'om the idea of gain; and she would 
neither personally interfere to secured what she 
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might deem her rights, nor suffer her mind to be 
long disturbed by solicitudes of this sort. She 
received, with gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
whatever share she actually obtained in the pro* 
ducts of her writings, and strove, as far as possible, 
to put away from her thotughts the disquieting 
recollection of what that jAare might have been« 
Often have I heard her break off a conversation on 
pecuniary matters, by an exclamation of this kind 
~" Ah well, it is God who determines what I am 
to have; and if I were to gain all that I might 
fairly gain. He would know how, in other ways, 
to reduce the amount to the exact sum at which 
he sees best to fix my income.'' 

The success of her fir^t attempt to write for . 
the press, administered no more stimidus to my 
sister's mind, than her diffidence needed. Still 
she considered herself as merely filling up a 8ub« 
ordinate part; and it was with no feigned humility 
tfaatj in addresdng her sister, she says — 

"My Ann, you had taken the lyre, 

And I, fi*om the pattern you set, 
Attempted the art to acquire ; 

And often we play a duet 
But those who, in gratefiil return, 

Have said they were pleased widi die lay, 
The disoord could thvays discern; 

And yet I continued to i^y. 

The second volume of Original Poems met 
with as much ftvor as the first; — ^both volumes 
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were soon reprinted in America; and hare, to the 
present time^ continued there, as well as in £ng« 
land, to be very generally used in the nursery. 

From the period of which I am now speaking 
the history of my sister's mind will best be given 
by herself, in the extracts firom her Correspon- 
denoe; the part, therefore, of her biographer, will 
chiefly be to furnish such connecting facts as 
may render the perusal of the selected letters 
intelligible and interesting. The sound good 
sense which has recommended the latter produc- 
tions of her pen, began then to temper the 
sprightliness of her fancy; and the letters of 
each succeeding year will exhibit a very marked 
progression in this respect. For not only did her 
understanding ripen, but the false diffidence by 
which it had been shackled was gradually remov- 
ed by the succe&isiul exercise of her talents. In 
some young persons self-confidence occasions a 
precocious developement of the reasoning powers; 
while in others, a morbid diffidence retards the 
expansion of them, and even protracts a certain 
jejuneness of style in writing, long after the sub- 
stance of thought has become worthy of mature 
years. This was very much the case with Jane: 
«— 4f earlier in life she had felt herself possessed 
of the powers she afterwards displayed, she inight 
have moved in a wider and higher sphere, 
continued to address herself to childhood , and 
youth, not merely because she thought that to be 
the work for which she was fitted; but in gre«t 
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miasore became, within this humble sphere, she 
feltlterself safe;' and that, while she moved not 
out of it, the dreaded charge of presumption 
co.uld not well be brought against her. On many 
of* the mosi important topics of religion, morals, 
aild n^umers, thought justly, and felt strongly; 
and seemed only to need the persuasion that she 
could gain the attention of adult readers, in order 
to do so wiUi success. But though representations 
. of-^this kind were often made to her, she could 
pever^be prevailed upon to make the attempt. 

Hie little vtlume of " Rhymes for the Nursery" 
apposed not long after the two of Original 
Poe{d6:-9rl0^.^s .volume no one but my sisters 
contributecf. Their aim ^as to present ^deas and 
awaken ^emotions in a form adapted to the 
eaAi^t cl^dhood. Th^ question which the au- 
j&ors propos^'in their preface^ — "Whether ideas 
.adapted to «^ the comprehension of infhncy admit 
the restrictions of rhyme and metre'' — seems now 
to.be pretty well determined in the affirmative; 
for it may be said to have been " carried by accliL- 
mation"*from thousands of infant voices, that 
rhjrme and metre are the friends of infancy; and 
that, faiyfrom being restricticms" upon the com- 
munication of ideas, they open the avenues pf 
intellect more readily than any other means. 
Ezperienbe pfbves that poetry itself, as distin- 
guished from mere rhyme and metres though not 
folly api^ehended by the mind of a child, has 
truly a charm for it. Those who liave been en- 
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gaged in the instruction of the children of %0 
poor will grant it to be a fact, that if children of 
active nunds are Allowed to make their own- select 
tion of hymns to be committed to memory, they 
will, for the most part, choose rather such as have 
something of the spirit of poetry in tfabm^ thaa 
those which might seem the best adapted^ to thek 
comprehension by being altogether prosaic in their 
style. The Rhymes for the Nursery, though in 
phraseology brought down to a lower level, are, 
many of them, more poetical in their dwactet 
than the Original Poems; and it is beKeved that 
the success of the one has been, at least,, fully 
equal to that of the other. ; ' . ^ , 

Jane's literary pursvits* ^ere &cili1»ted about 
this time, and her oomfort, ipuch increased, the 
i^ppropriation of a i;oom to > her exclusive * use: 
which she fitted up to her •own taste^ ^ This nmo^ 
was secluded from the* rest of the house ;^ii6L 
window commanded a view^f the country, and a 

tract of sky" as a field for that nightly soaripg* 
of the fancy of which she was so fond; Our 
parents always considered the exclusive occo* 
pation of a chamber or study, by each of their 
fanuly, as a most important advantage, both for 
the cultivation of &e mind, and the cherishing of 
devotional habits. So far as it waa possible we 
w^^ all favored in this respe^; and Jane was 
alwajfs forward to avaU herself of the privilege. 
Addressing a literary fnend, she thus describes 
hep study:— « 
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My verses have certainly one advantage to 
boast, bejond any that ever before escaped from 
my pen; — that of being composed in my own 
study. Whether instigated by the sight of your 
retired literarium, or what, I cannot exactly tell; 
but certain it is, that one of my first engagements 
on my return home, was to fit up an unoccupied 
attic, hitherto devoted only to household lumber: 
this I removed by the most spirited exertions, and 
supplied its place with all the apparatus necessaiy 
fi>r a poet; which, you know, is not of a very 
extensive nature: — a few book-shelves, a table for 
my writing-desk, one chair for myself, and anoth- 
er for my muse, is a pretty accurate inventory of 
my fiimiture. But though my study cannot boast 
the elegance of yours, it possesses one advantage 
which, as a poet, you ought to allow surpasses 
them- all — ^it commands a view of the country;— 
the only room in the house, except one, which is 
thus favored; and to me this is invaluable. You 
may now expect me to do wonders. But even if 
others should derive no advantages from this new 
arrangement, to me, I am sure they will be nu- 
merous. For years I have been longing for such 
a luxury; and never before had wit enough to 
think of this convenient place: it will add so 
much to the comfort of my life, that I can do 
nothing but congratulate myself upon the hi^^y 
tfiought; and I demand a large share pf your po- 
etical sympathy on the occasion. Although it is 
morning, and, I must tell you, but little past six, 
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E have half filled this sheet, whieh capability I 
attribute, chiefly, to the sweet fields that are now 
nniling in vernal beauty befi>re me.*' 

There is reason to belieiTe that the adyantage 
of being able to fiilfil, literally, the command " to 
enter into the cldset, and shut the door," was not 
slighted; but that religious exercises were more 
regularly attended to by my sister, fix)n| this time; 
and that a consequent improvement in the state 
of her mind took place; though it still fell short 
of the peace and hope which become christian 
fiuth. Nevertheless the native soundness of her 
judgment showed itself when she was called to 
animadvert upon any morbid sentiments express- 
ed by her young firiends. — 

TO MISS E. F. 

ColelieM, 1807. 

* # # In your last you again introduce 
the subject of worldly amusements; and if I am 
not mistaken, this is neither the first nor the sec^ 
end time you have done so; and that in an argu- 
m^tative style, as though our opinions were at 
variance. Now I really apprehend that we think 
as nearly alike on these points as one could rea- 
sonably wish; and I think if you were to examine 
some of my former letters, in which the subject 
has been discussed, you would find t acquiesce 
widi you, at least in your most important obfeo- 
tions. I cannot think what has given you tibe^ 
idea so 8tr<mgly , that I am an advocate for the 
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pleasures of the theatre; unless it be, my having 
been persuaded, five jears ago, to attend it one 
^miing; — and though, certainly, I am not aware 
of having sustained any material injury, either 
to my moral or spiritual feelings, I have ever 
■iftoe decidedly resolved never to repeat the visit; 
and I hope you will believe me i/dien I once again 
assure you that I do disapprove of such amuse- 
ments; and should think it veiy dai^erous, and 
exceedingly wrong to be in the habit of frequent- 
ing them. You mention novels: — you have read 
one or two here; and may conclude we are in the 
continual habit of perusing them. I believe in all 
my life I have read, and heard read, about a 
dozen-T-it may be twenty: — and though I think it 
injudicious to suffer very young girls to read 
even a good novel, if there be love in it, y^ J 
must maintain the opinion that most, or many of 
those I have read were of a beneficial, and not 
of a hurtful tendency. I would as soon read some 
of Miss Edgeworth's or Miss Hamilton's novels, 
with a view to moral improvement, as. Foster's 
Essays; and I have too high an opinion of your 
good sense and liberality, to suppose that, after a 
eandid perusal of these, and some few other good 
Mvels (for the number of good ones I readily al* 
low to be very small) you would repeat that, " to 
md them was incon^atible with love to God.'' 
You oWge me to recur to a hackneyed argument, 
that the abuse of a thing should not set aside 
its use. 
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Do not say I am pleading for an indiscriminate 
indulgence in novel reading; or a Jrequetd peru- 
sal of the very best of novels :-^-that, in common 
with every innocent recreation, may be easily 
carried to a hurtful excess: but you seem to me 
to fancy some fatal spell to attend the very name 
o£ navel, in a way that we should smile at, as nar- 
row-minded and ignorant, in an uneducated per- 
son: all I wish you to admit — all I think myself 
is, that it is a possible thing for a book to be writ- 
ten, bearing the general form, appearance, and 
name of a novel, in the cause of virtue, morality, 
and religion; — and then, that to read such a book 
is by no means incompatible with love to God," 
or in the least displeasing in his sight. I think 
you will not hesitate to admit this: and then we 
e;cactly agree in our opinions of plays and nov- 
els." That plays, and bad novels, are poisons 
which Satan frequently insinuates" with too great 
success, I have no more doubt of than yourself! 
Yet if I am not mistaken, he has some still more 
potent venoms; — ^if I might judge from myself, 
there are ways, in the most private life, in domes- 
tic scenes, in solitary retirements, by which Satan 
can as effectually operate on the heart, as in a 
crowded theatre. I believe I might read a hnn- 
dred novels, and attend as many plays, and have 
my heart less drawn from God, than by those 
common pursuits and interests which, while k 
would be sinful to avoid them, I cannot engaga^ 
in without sin. It is in the realities of life, and 
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not laerely in the fietions that occasionfilly amuie 
us, that I find the most banefbl pobons, the most 
«fiectoal weanens firom '' love to God." 

I tiiuik many people " strain at a gnat, and 
•wallow a camel," in these very circumstances; 
and Satan wfllinglj suffers them to abstain, with 
holy horror fi*om the theatre, or to throw aside a 
novel with abhorrence — so that the idol, the real 
idol he has erected in their hearts, receire its dai- 
ly worship. You cannot suppose I am bringing 
1^ forward by way of ai^ument, for the one or 
the other; but it always appears to me that people 
begin at the wrong end, when they attack such 
errors as these. One might as well expect to de- 
molish a building by pulling down some external 
ornament, while the pillars were left unmoved* 
and I think many who exclaim with vehemence 
against those who indulge in some of the vain 
pleasures of the world (for which probably them- 
selves have no relish, and from which, therefore, 
it costs them little self-denial to abstain), would 
do well to examine if there be not some favorite 
idol within their own breasts, equally displeasing 
in the sight of a heart-searching God. I do not 
say this to you, dear E., I know you watch your 
heart, as well as your conduct, and earnestly de- 
sire to guard it in every quarter firom the incurs 
«ioD0 of the wily adversary; and iii4iile you have 
abundant occainon to warn me of that worldly* 
onadednesiB which I desire daily to mourn over 
Md to mortify, I hope your anxiety for me, as 
8* 
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one who reads novels, and tolerates the fre- 
qnenting of plays, " will be abated, at least. I 
will discuss the subject with you as often m 
you please; but do not again employ your time in 
arguing me out of opinions which I ever dis- 
carded. » » » 



A similar strain of good sense appears in die 
following passages. 

Those,*' she says iil a letter to a friend, 
** who are in the habit of reading their own 
hearts, know that the heart may be as devotedly 
fixed on what is in itself a truly worthy and proper 
object of regard as on the sinful vanities of the 
world: and if that object be any thing but Grod, 
its intrinsic value diminishes nothing from the 
idolatry of the feeling. Perhaps I need not 
blush to enumerate those worldly pleasures on 
which my heart is most intent;— but I know I 
ought to blush, could I disclose the high, monopo- 
lizing place they hold there: — they reign; — ^when 
will these idols fall before the ark of God? Are 
they to be torn from their hiding-place as yours 
have been? O! why have I not had this trial 
rather than you? 

^ You have well described the difficulty, the 
exertion, requisite for real and fervent prayer. 
I am glad that I do know the difference between 
that, and the offering of lifeless petitions: you 
rightly affirmed that < true prayer surpasses 
every other mental exercise, and is ratirdy be- 
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yond human attainment, without divine aid.' 
Certainly no one ever prayed who was not a 
Christian; but though sometimes I have found 
every faculty, for a few moments, intensely eof 
gaged in the exercise, how can I hope this was 
really prayer, when I remember the indifference 
the coldness, the reluctance that characterize the 
general state of my nund. Yet in the midst of 
the darkness that surrounds my own mind, I re- 
j^ce, my dear friend, in the light which shines 
upon yours." 

How far this want of the comfort which rel^ 
gion should afford, might have been attributed to 
an obscured apprehension of " the hope set b^ 
fore us in the Gospel," is a question worthy of 
inquiry; — diat it was not the consequence of cyn- 
ical feelings or habits will be made apparent by 
a quotation from a letter addressed to a friend^ 
whose mind was in some degree perverted by s^ 
timents of that sort. 

In a certain sense, I may say with you, * that 
my views of life are dark and melancholy: * yet I 
believe when you say so, you mean something 
more than I do. You do not permit yourself to 
receive the comforts and delights that are offered 
you by Providence, wMi ' a merry heart, giving 
God thanks.* Now I think that though, when 
compared with heavenly happiness, the best joys 
of earth should appear mean and trifling in Our 
eyes; yet, considered in themselves, as they were 
given for our enjoyment, surely a cheerful and 
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graiefiil deUght in them, must be even acceptable 
to our all*bouBtifiil Fadi^. When we surrey all 
our comforts — a happy home, affectionate firimndi, 
•MBy circiiiBstances, aind the numerous train of 
■aommon mercies, and social delights, ought we to 
call the prospect ' dark and melanchdy ? ' Sure- 
ly the cheer^ song of praise befits us better than 
tiie s%Ji of discontent. Do not suppose I would 
plead for the gay amusements, and dangerous 
{Measures of the world. I am as firmly convincid 
of their evil tendency as you can be; and would 
•aroid them as carefully. I am referring mily to 
4he natural comforts, and lawfiil enjoyments of 
•life ; and of these even I would say, that we must 
still ' hold them as if we held ikem not; and use 
4hem as not abusing them.' 

The same order of skitiment appears in a let- 
ler of consolation, addressed to this firiend, soon 
^erwmd, on die death of a beloved brother. 
^'Afiiictions rightly improved, are indeed ble»- 
nings; yet how apt are we to abuse them by re- 
ceiving impressicms very different from what they 
were intended to produce. I menticm this firom a 
lear, that notwithstanding yotn* cteerfiil acquiaa- 
ieance in the Divine will, you do, in a degree, 
vustake tiie intentions of Providence. I hear 
fWBLt cough is beccHne habitual, and that yon 
firmly expect, and almost wish to join your dear 
Inother very soon. Now I am perstraded it is not 
aoerely firom a selfiidi motive tiiat I would say, do 
hot court death; but I am sure it is the language 
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of reason, and the voice of duty. It eannot be a 
wholesome state of mind, even in the midst oi the 
severest trial, when it is looking to death as a re- 
lief. The holy desire ' to depart, and to be with 
Christ,' is very different from the desire to depart, 
that we may be with son^e dear friend, which can 
arise ovly from a worldly principle. In sending 
these sorrows, Grod usuaUy intends to fit us for 
living more to his glory here below; and though 
they certainly contain a loud warning to * prepare 
to meet our God,' as we know not how soon our 
turn may come, it is showing a degree of im* 
patience under them to say — ^I cannot bear the 
separation, let me die also. Let me entreat you 
then, my dear E., to take great and constant care 
oi your health; for vain is the attention of your 
friends, unless you join your own endeavors; 
especially restrain yourself from that ardent pur- 
suit of whatever happens to engage your pre- 
sent interest, which, I am very sure has greatly 
undermined your health already, and which, if 
persisted in, will assuredly destroy it. May your 
soul also prosper. I shall rejoice to hear that you 
have been led by ^is affliction, more confidently 
than ever, ' to lay hold of the only hope set before 
us.' " 

Unconsciously to herself, a real progression ap- 
pears, from her letters, to have been taking place 
in Jane's religious feeling; if ibt more happy in 
hope, she was more established in principle. la 
a letter of an earlier d^e than the last, she says 
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Well, I hope I can saj that I kvre ^Hforeal 
Tiews of life, mnd a higher atnbxtion than formerly* 
I dare not truBt mj treacherous hwt a moment. 
But jet, up<m examinatkm, I think I may say, I 
should feel at least contented, to pass silently 
Kid soberly through the^ world, with a humble 
hope of reaching heaven at the end of my pii* 
grimage. I have many, many difficulties in my 
way; and when I compare the state of my mind 
with that winch is required of those who follow 
Jesus, and see how nnich must be done ere I caa 
attain it, I have^ no other comfc^ than tins— 
'With God, all things are possible.' Yes, in- 
deed, my dear £., we have each of us dangerow 
snares to avoid, and as you say, temptations to 
love the w<Hrld. But I well know, and wkh shame 
I would allow it, that yours are far more invito^, 
and require more courage and self-denial to 
resist, than mine: yet you escape, and I become 
the victim. With half your grades and accimH 
plishments, what shoidd I have been! You men- 
tion talents;— but indeed you mistake in suppos- 
ing that the accidental success that has attended 
my feeble efforts, has been very hurtful to me. 
I wish I had no worse enemies than my wits. I 
do not deny — ^it would be ungrateful to do se, 
that the approbation we have met with, and the 
applause, especially oi some whose opinion was 
particularly precious, have been sources of con-» 
slant sati»faotion; and perhaps occasionally^ my 
weak mind has been partly overset by &em. 
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Tat I think I tmf my, my baimUatioiis h«f« 
generaUy'couiiterbaliufteed such feelmg, and kept 
my mmd «» equUibtio. No, though I own my 
muse has done me a few good tums, for which I 
shall always ^1 grateful; yet she has been the 
means of procuring me as many good, wholesome 
nMntifieadons, as any personage, real or ideal, 
that I know of. L do not say all this to prove 
tiiat I am not vain, for I am; if I were not, you 
know, I should not be liable to mortifications; nor 
luive I yet thrown askle my pen in disgust, thou^ 
I hare many a time longed to do so." 

.Her letters about Uiis time, when notoriety as 
an author was new to her, abound with similar 
esntimentB. We hare been visiting some fiiends 
in tile country, who correspond with the descrip* 
tion you give of yours. They possess that 
natural intelligence^ sound smise, and intrinsic 
excellence, which cannot fail to render them inter- 
estmg, though deficient in cultivation, and unpol- 
ished in mattes of taste. Now, among these 
fiiends, our poor superficial acquirements blaze 
away most splendidly. But thou^ I am conscious 
ef fi^eling elated at such times, yet it is checked 
by a humiliating sense of my real infericirity. I 
Me them living in the daily exercise of virtuee 
and graces to which I never approached. In all 
that is sound, sterling , durable— in all that^ a heart- 
searching God can approve, I see how far I faB 
diort; and then, how c<mtemptible and worthless is 
ell in which I majr have the advantage. Although 
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tftt^ degree <^ Tanity which amounta to coiMMnt, 
and obvious and obtrusire sel^omplaceAcy, must, 
I think, be absolutely incompatible with dignity 
and refinement of mind, as well as with the 
christian graces; yet where is the heart, in which, 
in a state more or less subdued, it exists not? — 
and those who are wont to speak and to think 
meanly of themselves — ^who are willing to pr^r 
' others to themselves — and who are continually 
deploring their deficiencies, yet, after all, evince 
great ignorance of their own hearts, if they 
imagine that, beneath all this humiliation, no seeds 
of vanity lie concealed; in truth, they may spring 
up nowhere more luxuriantly tiian in the soi) that 
is watered by the tears of self-condemnation. 
With respect to this balefiil weed, it may with 
peculiar propriety be said — 

* We cannot bear diviner fruit. 
Till grace refine the ground.' 

Here is the only remedy — ^religion, and religion 
<mly, can humble the proud spirit to the dust.'' 

Jane's intimate fiiends were not ignorant of the 
embarrassed state of her religious feelings; nor 
were they backward in affording to her the direc- 
tion and encouragement she seemed to require. 
These offices of christian firiendship were ao* 
knowledged by her with lively affection. 

With feelings of sincere gratitude and love, 
I would again thank you, my very dear A., for 
the tender concem^you manifested on my bdialf; 
and the readiness with which you afforded ibm 
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advice and encouragenranl I solicited. You «re 
higlilj privileged, dear A., in having it in yovr 
pdMrer to promote pleasure and cheerfuhiesa 
wherever jou appear. Your visit was trulj a 
season of sunshine; and how sweetly refreshing 
are such occasional gleams, breaking forth from a 
clouded sky — and such indeed is mine. I could 
bear the roughness of the •road, if it were but 
bright overhead: however, I dare not turn back; 
and you, dear A., while going on your way re- 
joicing, will not, I am sure, be umnindful of your 
benighted friend. It may be long before we meet 
again; but my heart has been accustomed to love 
the absent, and my thoughts have been trained to 
fly towards every point of the compass : and 

whether at , or at , they will frequently 

attend you, laden with sincere affection." 

In reply to a letter of religious consolation and 
advice, addressed, about this time, to Jane, by 
another friend, she says — I have already thiank- 
ed you for a letter received two m<mths ago; but 
I have yet to assure you of what you seem to en- 
tertain a doubt — that the principal subject of it 
was very far from being uninteresting or unwel- 
come to me. I own indeed, I do feel a backward- 
ness in introducing these topics; and ^at, as you 
say, greatly arising from a false ^ame, that ought 
not to be encouraged; but I have other impedi- 
ments; and if I cannot speak with entire freedom 
on religious subjects, it is not indeed because I 
cannot * confide in you;' but for want of conft- 
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^nee in ngrself. I ^ad nroeh mre 'diu tML 
irileiiee, Mliiig into a commoo-plaoe, teehnioal 
^gtyie of expreasioD, , without real meanii^ «Did 
faieUng; and thereby, deceiTing both mTself and 
^ers. I well know how ready my friends are to 
give me encouragem^; and how willing to hope 
'Ifae best concerning me; and as I eannet opea to 
them the secret recesses of my heart, they put a 
too favorable construction on my exprennons. 
You will not then impute it to a want of confi- 
dence, though I cannot speak otherwise than 
generally on this subject. » * * Yet I do 
hope that I haye of late seen something of the 
canity of the world ; and increasmgly fe^ that it 
cannot be my rest. The companions of my youth 
are no more:— our own dcMnestic circle is break- 
ing up: — time seems every day to fly widi in- 
^<»reased rapidity; and must I not say 'the world 
receto.' Under these impressicms, I wouU 
aeek consolation where only I know it is to be 
/fitund. I long* to be able to make heanren. and 
eternity the hoise of my thoughts, to which, 
though they must oflen wander abroad on ^>ther 
Mncems, they may regularly return and find theft 
-best entertainment. But I always mdulge with 
tfear and self««u8pidon in these 'most interesting 
iifontemplations; and doubtless, the enjojmMknEli 
•^arising firom them bekmg rather to the itdnmedl 
"Ctturisdaf^, than to the doubting, wandering begia- 
ner. I am afiraid I feel poetically, rather than 
piously on these subjects; — ^ while I am ia- i 
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d ^tg ii lg iMk^ TWi conjectures on ^» ^n q^toy aea te 
and enjoyments of a future state, I nmst envy tbe 
humble Christian who, with juster views, and bet« 
ter claims, is longing^ ' to depart and be with 
Christ.' Nor would I mistake a fretful impa^ 
tience with the fttigues and crosses of li^, for a 
temp^ weaned from the world. I conld, indeed, 
semetinies say — 

' I long to lay this paiitfii] bead. 
And adnng heart, beneath dia aofls— 
Toflkunber in that droan^eas bed 
FrontaUmy toil.' 

And I have mt too those lines^ 

* The bitter tear— the ardoooB straggle oeasea here- • 
The doubt, the danger, and the fear. 
Ally aU, lor ever a'er.' 

But these feelings, though they may afford oceiK 
sional relief, I could not indulge in.'' 

The extracts from her correspcmdence will be 
found to exhibit, again and again the same om*' 
stkutional flings, but counterpoised by a more 
established faith, and a brighter hope. Yet the 
improvement took place too insensibly to be as^ 
eertatned in its immediate causes. At the tiftie 
the above cited letters were written, perhaps no 
adviee, no representations of the sin^licity and 
certainty of that offer of happiness which is made 
to us in the Scriptures, would have availed to di»< 
pel* the obscurity and discomfort ofr my sisteWa 
B&md; for constitutional feelings will be kn^ hi 
admitting amelioration. 
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8he neTerthdess knew how to addreat consolft^ 
tioDB to her suffering friends. 

TO MISS M. H. 

Colebfliter, Deeember U, 1807. 
It would be to me a most delightful and gratify 
ing task to address you, my dear M., on this oc 
casion, did I believe it to be in my power to speak 
to your deeply wounded spirit the language of 
real consolation; but I feel forcibly the insignifi- 
cancy and inefficacy of empty words, in a case 
of such sad reality; and I own the task would be 
only painfiil, were I not fulfilling your kind re* 
quest. 

If it be consolatory to be persuaded that we do 
not pioum alone and disregarded; but that in our 
UmxB and sorrows we have the deep S3rmpathy of 
a friend, then indeed, my dear M., you may re- 
ceive all the consolation such a persuasion can 
bastow. To a mind so well stored as yours, with 
religious principles and so well regulated by 
* them, it would be superfluous to enumerate those 
sources of comfort which the word of God pre- 
sents to the mourning Christian. Nor would it, 
indeed become me, being sensible how far I fall 
short of your attainments in this reiE^pect: and I 
am very sure you are daily receiving these le»- 
■ons of pious resignation fi'om your dear and ex- 
odlent father. Have you not, dear M., feli 
wmething of the ''joy of grief," and that too in a 
better sense than the poet intends^ in the feeling 
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of having a new tie to the heavenly world, while 
one of the strongest cords that bound your soul 
to this, is broken. Gowper beautifully rejoices in 
being the son of parents '^passed into the skies 
It is indeed a most inspiring idea, and those who 
have a good> well founded hope of the happiness 
of their departed friends, cannot be inconsolable 
at the separation. A friend, who has lately lost 
a beloved brother, in a letter just received from 
her, says, " We are always happy in the idea 
that our dear brother is in heaven.'' This is the 
Drivilege of Christians— this is indeed a»joy that 
the world knows not of Oh, how can those who 
are without hope, either for themselves or their 
friends, support the weight of such a stroke. 
Tfhey are obliged to plunge into gaieties for a re- 
fuge from reflection. But how poor a substitute 
are these for the consolations of religion. ^ * * 

CHAPTER m 

CORB£SPOin)£NCE ON GENERAL 8nBJE0TS.-.DOHESnO 

TIEEUNQS. 

TO MISS B. F. 

Col Aetter, Febnuuy 14, 1806* 

Nothing less, my dear E. than your actual 
presence could, I believe, just now, rouse me from 
the stupor of a long evening's applicatt^. I al- 
ways grow quite rusty in the winter, and almost 
9* 
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forget that the world reaches further than from 
one end of the house to the other. Not hut mj 
thoughts take an occasional flight to regions more 
remote; but they stretch so far into the blue dia- 
tance^ that I can scarcely tell whether they arrive 
at realities, or rest upon vapor and illusion. You, 
who have seen us only in the sunmier, when we 
are never so regular in our movements, and with 
a visiter, can scarcely form an idea of the retire^ 
ment and uninterrupted regularity of our winter 
life. We seem more like the possessors of some 
lone cafitle in the bosom of the mountains, than 
the inhabitants of a populous town. Yet do not 
imagine me showing a deplorable face through the 
grates of my prison, and longing to break forth 
into the gay world. I assure you I enjoy this re- 
tirement — this peaceful and happy home, where 
my heart and my happiness are centred. When 
I look round at the dear and yet unbroken circle, 
I reproach myself if ever I have indulged a feel- 
ing of fretfulness — that the glow of thankful- 
ness should ever forsake my heart. Yet we have 
troubles and anxieties that will sometimes destroy 
cheerfulness. But I feel persuaded that however 
I may feel their pressure now, I shall never know 
happier days thsln these. And one advantage I 
have, which musf soon forsake me— I am still 
young; and feel occasionally that flow of spirits 
— that bounding joy of heart, that ever atteniSs 
the sprimg of life. The spirits may indeed be de- 
pressed, but they will rise again; and I have ofito 
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been surprised to feel, not onlj cheerfulness, but 
hilarity returning to my heart from no apparent 
cause, and when circumstances which had plung- 
ed me in dejection remain unchanged. * # # 

TO MR. J. C. 

Golcheiter, May 19, 1806. 

* * * You still ask me to define a compli- 
ment: I thought we had agreed that praise be- 
stowed upon real merit, sanctioned by the honest 
judgment, and admimstered temperately, ought 
not to be termed a compliment. Whenever praise 
exceeds the above mentioned limits, it deserves 
no better name. Now I fear that unless we have 
courage to violate the common laws of good 
breeding, we must all acknowledge ourselves to 
be faulty in this respect. Indeed it seems to de- 
pend more upon the character of our associates 
than upon ourselves, to what degree we offend. 
I have friends whom I cannot compliment; and I 
have many acquaintances whom, unless I trans- 
gress these laws, I must needs compliment when- 
ever I am in their company. In this view, if I 
have accused you of such a practice, I am willing 
to take the blame upon myself. And I will con- 
sider myself bound, for your sake as well as my 
own, better to merit those commendations which 
neither your politeness could entirely withhold, 
nor my vanity wholly dispense with. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish accurately between an honest 
desire to please, and that poisonous love of admi- 
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ration Mrhich acU rather as a clog ikm a stimulus 
to mental improvement; — to judge between a 
laudable ambition to excel, and a vain and selfish 
desire to outshine others. How many mortifies 
tions should we escape, if we were always more 
solicitous to deserve the love of a few valued 
fiiends, than to excite general admiration! A 
proud indifference to the opinion of the world is no 
amiable feeling. But to be inidependei^ of its 
smiles, by valuing chiefly the sweets of inwacd 
tranquillity, is indeed a most desirable state of 
mind — only to be attained by cultivating the best 
principles, and by seeking approbation from the 
highest source. * * * 

TO MISS S.L.C. 

Colehefter, Jane SK, 1806. 

* * ^ We have already had some delightfid 
evening rambles. When we are all out together 
on these happy occasions, I forget all my troubles, 
and feel as light-hearted as I can remember 1 
used to do some seven or eight years ago, when I 
scarcely knew what was meant by depression. If 
I should ever lose my relish for these simple 
pleasures — ^if I thought by growing older, my 
feelings would no longer be alive to then^ I 
should be ready mdeed to cling to youth, and 
petition old Time to take a little rest, instead of 
woridng so inde&tigably, night and day, upon me. 
But, alasl he is such a persevering old fellow, 
that nothing ean hinder him: one waai needs 
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admire his industry, even though one may now 
and then be a little provoked with his obstinacy. 
But seriously; it is not right, to shrink from age, 
much less from maturity; and could I be sure of 
retaining some of my present ideas, feelings, and 
sentiments, and of parting only with those that 
are vain and childish, I think I could welc<»ne its^ 
near approach with a tolerably good grace. But 
I dread finding a chilling indifference steal gradu- 
ally upon me, for some of those pursuits and 
pleasures which have hitherto been most dear to 
me^ — an indifference which I think I have observ- 
ed in some in the meridian of life. I am always 
therefore delighted to discover, in people of 
advancing years, any s3rmptoms of their being 
still susceptible of such enjoyments; and in this 
view the letters of Mrs. Grant afforded me pecu- 
liar gratification: increasing years seem to have 
deprived her of no rational enjojrment. If time 
clipped a little the wings of her fancy, she waa 
still able to soar above the common pleasures of 
a mere housewife; — no reflection, by the by, 
upon that respectable character; believe me, I 
reverence it; and always regard with respect a 
Wfman who performs her difficult, complicated, 
and important duties with address and propwty. 
Yet I see no reason why the best housewife in 
the world should take more pleasure in making a 
curious pudding, than in reading a fine poem; or 
feel a greater pride in setting out an elegant table, 
than in producing a well-trained child. I perfectly 
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gtory ia the undeniable ezamjde Mn. Grant ex^ 
hibits of a woman filling up all tbe duties of bar 
domestic station witb peculiar activity and suceesa^ 
and at the same time caltiyating the mmds of her 
children usefully and elegantly; and still allowing 
herself to indulge occasionally in the most tmlj 
^rational of all pleasuresr— the pleasures of intel 
leot. 

I dare say you read a paper in the Glnktian 
Observer £or April, on Female Cukivation. — 
&e\ grateful to the sensible and liberally manded 
author, I do believe the reason why so few men, 
even among the intelligent, wish to encourage the 
mental cukivation of women, is their excessive 
' love of the good tbii^s of this Hfe; they tremble 
for their dear stomachs, concluding that a woman 
who could taste the pleasures of poetry or seBti<^ 
ment, would never descend to pay due attentkm 
to those exquisite flavors in puddmg or pie, that 
are so gratifying to their philosophic palates; and 
yet, poor gentlemen, it is a thousand pities they 
should be so much mistaken; for after all, who bo 
much as a woman of sense and cultivation, will 
feel the real importance of her domestic duties; 
or who so well, so cheerfolly perform them? * %* 

* TO MR, J. C. 

Ckdelwrter, FabrauT 81, UOgi 

* * * Mb, is the principal subject of 

your last letter. I have feh quite in^Mtient lo^ 
add my thanks to those Ann has, I befove. 
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ahemiy pres^ited, fi>r your truly friendij exer- 
tious to introduce us to his notice; for as your 
interyiews were few, and occupied by much more 
interesting discourse, to renumber two obscure 
jcountry rhjrmers was very kind; and so we feel, 
it. As to his remarks on our books, they cannot 
be otherwise than gratifjring. We feel all the 
-difference between such an opinion, expressed by 
a man of taste and genius, and the customary 
eompliment of—" Sweet pretty thingg, ladies;-^ 
tbey do you great credil^" &c. I regret he did 
not leave room to find fault: we are fiilly con^ 
scious that we deserve it. When we first wrote 
we were not in the habit of taking pains; that is 
to say, we were not iiware what pains are neces- 
sary; neither did we know what ive had at stake; 
GOttsequently our earliest productions abound with 
inaccuracies. Parents are 'pleased with them, 

because their children are. But firom Mr. 

who is neither a^little boy, nor a father, I had not 
expected so favorable a critique. But since it 
would ill become me to question his judgment or 
taste, the small portion of his pj-aise which I take 
to my own share, affords me solid satisfaction. 

Alas! if a poor wight has ever had the misfor- 
tune to hit upon two words that gingle, what a 
craving appetite is instantly created; and he ia 
perhaps doomed to endure perpetual starvation; 
or at best to derive a scanty and precarious sub^ 
sisteace firom crumbs of praise; though it is as 
d^ciotts to bis palate (and even more so from its 
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rarity) as to that of the favored bard, who receives 
it as his daily bread. But while I must confess 
that I have felt the appetite, I can say with da- 
cerity that my happiness does not depend upon 
dainties of this sort, and that I can live content- 
edly upon plainer food. I wish to be thankful 
that I can find enjoyment in simple pleasures, 
and such as are, as far as I can discover, puri- 
fied from the dross of selfishness and vanity. I 
am pleased to look within, and find that I am re- 
ally happy when our Complete family circle is 
formed; and useful and interesting conversation 
rises and circulates. Memory can recall many 
livelier scenes, and fancy could present others 
still gayer; but neither memory nor fancy can 
persuade me to be discontented with the present. 
The loss of every external source of happiness, 
by the death of our early friends here, forced us 
to seek it in its native soil: — I loved home; but I 
knew not how to value and enjoy it; and to the 
beauties of nature, though blooming around me, 
I was blind. I am' surprised when looking back 
only a few years, I remember how totally insen- 
sible I was to those very scenes which are now 
constant sources of delight: — though I should 
have been not a little startled had my taste and 
feeling been questioned; — I, who have spent 
many a summer evening on the old ivy-grown 
town wall, reading Thomson to the friend of my 
bosom; and would often strain my eyes till they 
ached, that I might read by moonlight. But now, 
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tboligh I confess I prefer the convenience of a 
Ci(%amodiou8 apartment, and willingly endure the 
gross vapors of tallow, and the barbarism of arti- 
ficial iightj{^7et, I flatter myself, I know better 
how to enjoy the glowing landscape, as well as to 
taste the beauties of the poet; and that I can 
contemplate the hir face of the moon with sensa- 
tions not only more rational, but more pleasuicar 
ble, than in those days of idle romance. That 
I have an eye, to see, and a heart to feel the 
beauties of nature, I acknowledge with gratitude; 
becau^ they afibrd me constant and unsatiating 
pleasure; and form almost my only recreation. 
Jknd 1 indulge the hope that having . acquired a 
love for these simple enjoyments, I shall never 
lose it; but that im seasons of solitude or of sor- 
row,* I. shall continue to fiqd a sweet solace in 
them. When I am low in spirits, weary, or crosfi; 
or especially when worried by some of the teas- 
ing realities of life, one glance at the landscape i 
firom the \lr^ldow of vfiy attic, never fails to pro- 
duce a salutary #fiect upon me. And when 'tis 
mgbf, and the .landscape is lovely no more/' 
if moon, planet, . or star, condescends to beam 
through my casement, I revive under its benign 
influence. Many might smile at this; especiaUy 
as I have renounced the . title of romantic, and 
claim that of rational, for my pleasures; but I 
beg yon will not. As a Londoner, I might apol- 
ogize for 4^ welling so laog upon such a theme; 
but to a poet, I cannot; and though to a CQtre^- 

VOL. I. 10 
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pondent I ought to apologize for so much egotim, 
to a friend I need not. 

The infant smiles of spring have, perhaps, in- 
spired me with this efiusion: its ret«m is always 
reviving and cheering; and while all around is 
gay and young, we forget that winter has 
preached a step nearer. I am sometimes startled 
when I recollect that very probably half my allot- 
ted days are already spent; and possibly much 
more. Years that once appeared such long and 
tedious periods, now seem to fly onward with 
such rapidity that they are gone ere th^ can be 
enjoyed or improved. Yet a few, at most, of 
these fleeting seasons, and I, and all I love, shall 
' be forgotten upon earth. You have heard doubt- 
less that we have lost our flriend Mrs.. « Thus 
we see a family nearly extinct in which, but a few 
years ago, was centred all that was interesting 
and dear to us. We have no juvenile recoil^ 
tions with which they are not connected; and the 
much valued friendships we have formed in later * 
years have not eflfaced those etirly impressions. 
It is difficult to realize such losses. And- ittis not 
these alone; for, of a gay and hdppy circle with 
whom we were intimately connected, Ann and I 
are the only survivors. 



In the course of the year 1809, our lo^ united 
family was separated, by the removal of twe of its . 
members to Lcmdon; and if the expressions of 
regret, on this subject, with which Jane's Jetters 
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abound, were to be quoted, they would seem, to 
many readers, to go beyond the merits of the oc- 
casion.. But none of her feelings were more vivid 
than those of family affection; and, almost blind 
to the reason of the case, she would fain have 
held the endeared circle entire, at the cost of all 
secular interests. I regard," she says, this 
separation, as one of the greatest sorrows I have 
ever known. I cannot view it merely as a part- 
ing with a friend, whom I may hope to meet 
again in a few months; for though our interviews 
inay be frequent, our separation as companions is 
final.* We are to travel different roads; and all 
the time we may actually pass together, in the 
course of occasional meetings i^ our whole future 
lives, may not amount to more than a year or two 
of constant intercourse. " 

This foreboding was falsified by the event; for 
ra fact, only a year or two of separation took place 
between Jane and the, brother to whom she here 
refers; — excepting that, Bhoit interval, it was his 
happiness to be the constant companion of her life. 

In a letter written to her brothers soon after 
theb leaving home, she says, — Oh this cruel 
separation! It would have killed me to have 
known, when we first parted, how complete it 
would be. I am glad we deceived ourselves with 
the hope of keeping up frequent intercourse by 
/etters and visits; it ^javed us a severer pang than 
any we then endureclr TSl^se painful refiections 
ve revived by the disappointment of our finid 
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lK>iies.of a speedy reunion, which is now rendered 
not only tlistant, hut very doubtful. You, engage* 
ed in business, and surrounded with iHends, 
eannotifeel as we do on this subject. We have 
nothing to do but to contemplate our cheerless 
prospects, or to think of the days that are past. 
I do not mean it reproachfully when I say, that 
you will soon learn to do without us; it is the 
natural consequence of your situation, and we 
ought to be reconciled to the ' comm^ lot.' But 
kow can I forget the happy years in which we 
were every thing to each other? I*am sometimes* 

half jealous of our friends, especially 6f — * , 

who now has that confidence which we once en- 
joyed. But I wi)J not proceed in this moumftil 
strai]^; and do not think, my dear brothers, that I 
am charging you with negle<;t, or any decrease of 
aifiection; though I do sometimes anticipate, and 
that with bitter regret, the naturHt'^bctof a l<5n^' 
continued separation." ' • ' 

So ^tninently characteristic of«my sistei^s mind 
were ^feelings of this sort, that 'I must ^ibit 
them in one or two more quotations firom her let- 
ters to her brothers. 

" We have not yet tried separation long enough 
to* know what its effects will eventually be. • I 
dread lest, in time, we should become so accus- 
tomeft to it, a^ to feel, contented to live apart, and 
forget the pleasure of our former, intercoutse; • 
and I cannot suffer mfmlf to believe what, aflpr 
is most probable, that we never shall be united 
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again. — ^It ia^ a forlam idea; for what will two or 
three flying visits i^ the course of the year amount 
to? life is shorty and we are, perhaps, half-way 
through it already. Well, I ought to be thankful 
that so large a portion of it we have passed in 
company, and that the best part too; and as to 
the future, if I could be sure that years of sepa- 
ration would not, in the least, estrange our affec- 
tions from each other, and that the glow which 
warms the youthful breast^ would never be chilled 
|>y our passage through a cold, heartless world, I 
would be content. But the idea of becoming 
such brothers and sisters as we see every where, 
is incomparably more painful than that of a final 
banbhment, in which we should love each oth^ 
as we now do. 

" We still indulge the hope of renewed inter- 
course; this hope may indeed be fallacious, but I 
cannot reject it. In the meantime, we do, and 
we will continue to love each other; and this is 
Cipffiolation. Long before the dear circle was 
broken up, I looked forward to the time of sepa- 
ration with dread; chiefly from the apprehension 
lest that loveliest of plants, family affection (which, 
in spite of many storms, had been successfully 
reared, and tenderly cherished among us) should 
droop, and in time wither; when the distracting 
cares of life should call off our attention from it. 
For my own part, I have scarcely yet made th^ 
trial; for although the separation has taken place^ 
yet, as my situation remains the same, I hav^ 
10* 
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found no difficulty p retaii#ig and cultivating 
that affection which flourished irheh we were com- 
panions; and I am willing to believe that the 
scenes you have passed through since you left 
your home, have rather increased than lessened 
your attachment to it. It must be delightful, 
cheering, soothing, to turn from the chilling sett- 
ishness of those with whom you must often have 
to do, to the a£^ction of your family and friends; 
to know that there are those who do, and who 
lilways will love you— whose happiness, in a greaft 
measure, depends upon yours, and who consider 
your interest the same as their own. 

From experience I know how balefhl it is to 
the deposition to be placed in circumstances in 
which the malevolent passions are liable to be 
roused, and in which we. have to be concerned 
With those whom it is not only impossible to love, 
but whom it seems a sort of virtue to <£slike. 
There is the same diflerence between love and 
hatred, as between happiness and nusery; and 
more real enjoyment in the pains of the former, 
than in the gratifications of the latter. I envy 
those who can look with an eye of benevolent 
compassion upon the lowest instances of hiiman 
depravity; who, discerning in their own hearts 
the seeds of the same hateful dispositions, feel 
more gratitude for the providential restraints to 
which they must attribute the diflerence, than 
anger towards those who have wanted these 
advantages.'' 
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* same strong fMnigs of dfoctton appear in 
IbA iUlowiiig letters to ker friend Miss S, L. C. 

• # * Th» letter was begun some time ago: 
mwof eifomnstiuioes kave prerented my fittii^*> 
ifig it; and I have been in a state of uixiety about 
tlie settlement of wlnek bae so much ocoa- 
pied my thongbts, &al I bave not had the heart 
to resume my fen. His affaini are yet midecid« 
ed, and we are waiting very anxiously to see 
what is the will d Providence coacmiing hkn. 
When I remember how kmdty our Heavenly 
Father has hitherto ted us on as a family, in credit 
and comfort, through many struggles, I fUdei a 
sweet consolation in comtnitting all our temporal 
affiurs to the same overruling Providence; and 
hope that my dear brothers, for whose welfhre we 
feel onspeakable soHcitnde, may be guided by 
dial " pillar of doud "tod of fire," by which we 
have been so fkr directed. Yet again, when I 
see &at many a one, equally deserving, and 
equaSy iMc to parents and sisters, becomes a 
prey to raM^Hune, and encounters nothing in lift 
but negfeet and disa^ppointment, then I say, how 
tm I tell but tMs may be the case with my dear 
'brothers? B^aT L. you would j^y me if yon 
knew the imsky tears I have shed with these fore* 
bodlngs. Th« world ^B a chilling p?«Ccfe, and going 
from the bosem of an affectionate fennly, they 
must feel it so: but all this is foolii^ and wrong; 
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1 do trj cheerftd^jr to commit them to God, and 
hope to be able to say with some submissioby 
whatever be their fate, " Thy will be done." The^ 
separation which *now draws so near, I hardly 
know how to fortify myself to bear; for Plough 
the distance is short, and our interviews may be 
frequent, yet I must view it as the breaking up of 
our family, so long and so closely united;, and a 
part of it so dear to us, leaving home — safe, hap* 
py, aflfoctionate home^ for ever. Excuse me, dear 
L., my heart is very full on this subject, and in 
wrfting to a friend I could not avoid it. 

Oh, when the mind is weary and heavily laden 
with these worldly cares, how refreshing is it to 
look beyond them aU to that rest — to those happy, 
peacefrd mansions that are pr^ared for the peo» 
pie of God. The delightfrd hope of seeing all 
my dear family, and all I love below, safely land- 
ed there, makes these fears and anxieties fode in- 
to insignificance. But ohi what new fears and 
anxieties arise here! It may be well that our 
minds are not capable of measuring the vaiiAt dis- 
proportion between the concerns of thk life and 
tiiose of eternity, or we should not be able to give 
a sufficient degree of attention to our present du- 
ties. Could we view the most important events 
that can ever occur to us here, in the same light • 
as we shall look back upon them fit>m the other 
world, we should scarcely be able to exert a pro- 
per degree of energy in the pursuit Or manage^ 
ment of th^. 
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I ftftd uijnelf at the end of my last page, lodn 
out haTbig notic^ the contents of your letter^ 
but really, when a letter has been so long reeetf^ 
ed, one feels ashamed of referring to what can m 
longer interest, and is scarcely remembered, by 
the writer. I must not begin a c<»nment upon 
your last year's tour, when you are planning a 
hew excursion. Tet I must say I think you are a 
very lively, ingenious, and intelligent traveller; 
and your journal was thoughttikighLy entertaining. 
Let me thank you, my dear L., since I ean do 
with the most heartfelt sincerity, for the many 
gratifying expressions of affection and friendship 
with which your letters abound; they make me 
ahemately proud and humble, but al|||y8 leave 
j|e glad and gratefiiL * * * 

/ TO THE SAME. 

CkilehaiCer, Nov. 1, 1809. 

# * # life i^ppears to me now to be wear- 
ing out so. rapidly, and so large a portion of mine 
is already spent, that I more than evelr regret 
these long intervals in my communications with 
my friends. But when I consider the few, days 
^hioh will be^ all, probably, that I shall actually 
enjoy in the society of those from whom distanoa 
divides me, in the whole course of my life, X am 
obliged to take comfert in the animating hope of 
renewing, in a happier state, these delightful 
friendships, which will there flourish without in^ 
terruption, aiid widiput en4; and how refined aitd 
imalloyed will tKiy then be — ^no selfiihness or 
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rm^f no Iktle jetlousies to imhitter tibteir sweet- 
new. 

,1 regard it as one of the greatest blessings 
of my life, that all those whom my heart acknow- 
ledges as its owners, are travelling .towards the 
same home; so tjiat I can say with sincerity and 
peculiar emphasis, ' These are the choicest friends 
I know.' Our earlier fiiendalijps, though they 
must erer be remembered with interest and fond 
affection, were littleyidapted to promote our truest 
welfare. To .them indeed we are indebted for 
oumy benefits of a less valuable nature; but I look 
to my present circle of friends with gratitude that 
has a nobler subject. If ever I reach that happy 
land wheje their possessions lie, I shall have 
pause for endless thanksgivings to Him who gave 
me such companions in my way. • * * . 

The regrets occasioned by th^ separation of the 
famUy were soon afterwards diverted by literary 
interests. Poetry had formed the bond of union 
in that circle of friends in which Jane thought 
herself so hiHPP7 included; and about this 

time a volume was projected, in which the talents 
of those of them to whom poetical composition 
was familiar, should be conjoined. My sister was 
reluctantly persuaded to take her part in this vol- 
ume: — she expresses her feelings on the subject 
in a letter to the friend who conducted the work. 
Alluding to some verses which she was solicited, 
to surrender for publication, she says: — ^ 
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« They were writt^ to gratify my own feelmgt, 
and not for the ' Wreath;' (such was then propoe- 
ed to be the title of the volume) yet you have press- 
ed them into the service; and what shall: I say? 
I feel that, in permitting them to be published, I 
make some sacrifice ; — as indeed aU do who once 
begin to express their feelings in rhyme; for sen- 
timents and feelings that, in plain prose, would 
only be whispered in secret to a chosen firiend, Iki 
this form gain courage, and court the gaze, and 
bear the ridicule of the vulgar and unfeeling. 
Since I have had time, to think sd>erly about the 
* Wreath ' — for this must always be its title, I 
have felt far less anxious about the share I am to 
have in it. ]^ow I am not going to tease yoo 
with any of my ' morbid humility; ' for I am as 
weary of it, and as angry with it, as you are; but 
I must just tell you how it affects me. I think I 
know pretty well h<^ to estimate my poetkal tal- 
ent; «it least," I am perfectly persuaded I do not 
mnderride ii; and, in comparison with my bloonn 
mg.c^paniqps ki ;^is garlalid, I aUow my pieces 
to rai]jL«s4the .^aves; which -are, you know, al- * 

'ways ?efeko!ied a necessary,* and even pleasing 
part of a bouquet: and I may add that I am not 
only Qontented, but pleased with this station; — iU 
is safe, ^nd snug; and my chief anxiety is not to 

* suffer anything ridiculous, or very lame to ap- 
pear: — ^with these views, I consent. The opmi<tt 
of the little hallowed circle of my own private 
friends is more to me than the i^piaises ^of a 

h 
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woiid of itraagmi. To tbem mj j^eces are al- 
ready kiK>wn; bjthem their merits and their fauka 
are already determined; and if they continue to 
nmle kindly oppn my edmirfe muse, she will not, 
I think, easily be put in ill-humour." 

This volume was published under the title 
•* The Associate Minstrels.'' My sister -s contri- 
butions to it (the volume being out of print) I 
have placed among, the Poetical Remains subjoin- 
ed to this volume: tljiey were, none of them, 
wtitten with any idea of publication; but were the 
mmple expression^ of feeling on particular occar 
sions. They ezl^bit the tender playfulness of her 
fimcy, and the warmth of her heart; but the vigor 
she afterwards displayed had not jhen been rous- 
ed. Yet she has since written nothing more 
characteristic of herself, or perhaps more beauti- 
ful, than the Remonstrance to Time." In this 
piece— fin the Birthday Retrospect, and - in <me or 
two^ of the pieces, which will be foiind amd^ the 
Remains, she iias given the bortrait of ^er own 
mind with so much truth and* pfe, that those ,who 
* knew her, seem to see^tod^to c^nvei^e-^th her 
while perusing t)ietn. . To portrayits61f, her mind 
needed only the mild excitement of her habitual 
•feelings. But to display its force, it requi«ed the 
^imulus of the strongest extraneous motives. 
The productions of her peA under these diflferent^ 
Mnpubes are widety dissimilar; and perhaps wM 
hardly both please the same readers. 
Up •to<4lM4inie to ^hi^ I am now reftorfing,* 
» 
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Jane had written chiefly as an expression of spon- 
taneous feeling; but after the conviction of pos- 
sessing a talent which might be rendered useful 
to others was admitted by her, she very rarely 
wrote for her own gratification, as she had been 
wont to do. The Poetical Remains contain, how- 
ever, a few exceptions to this remark; and these 
exhibit sentiments of a higher order than those 
which were indulged in early life* 

Soon after the publication of the volume just 
mentioned, my sisters entered upon a task of pe^ 
culiar difficulty — that of composing a volume of 
Hymns for the use of children. This difficulty 
will not be thought lightly of by those who have 
had much experience in the business of education, 
and who have allowed themselves ingenuously to 
perceive the many perplexities which meet the 
teacher in his attempts to impart to a child any 
religious ideas that go beyond the mere notion of 
invisible power; for not only do these notions 
seem to surpass his apprehension — ^but they are 
felt to have in them a repellent contrariety to the 
prejudices of our fallen nature, in the very earli- 
est developement of the moral principle. The 
utmost, perhaps, that can be done is to employ a 
phraseology, and to use illustrations, so well adapt- 
ed to the infant mind, as that no unnecessary dif- 
ficulty shall be added to that which is inevitable; 
and that the memory may, as it were, be taken 
possession of by notions of religion, before the 
slumbering evils of the heart are fiilly quickened. 
VOL I. n 
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" I think," says my sister in a letter of this date, 
I think I have some idea of what a child's 
hymn ought to he; and when I commenced the 
task, it was with the presumptuous determination 
that none of them should fall short of the standard 
I had formed in my mind. In order to this, my 
method was to shut my eyes, and imagine the 
presence of some pretty little mortal; and then 
endeavor to catch/ as it were, the very language 
it would use on the suhject before me. If, in any 
instances, I have succeeded, to this little imagi- 
nary being I should attribute my success. And 
I have failed so frequently, because so frequently 
I was compelled to say — 'JSTow you may go, my 
dear, I shall finish the hymn myself^ " 

The authors, in their advertisement justly say 
that, " The Divine Songs of Dr. Watts, so beau-* 
tiiul, and so justly admired, almost discourage, 
by their exceUence, a similar attempt; and lead 
the way, where it appears temerity to follow.**' 
iTie want, however, of a greater number of hymns 
of this kind, has always been felt by parents; and 
parents, very generally, have seemed to think the 
want well supplied in this volume. It was soon 
after followed by a smaller collection of a similar 
kind, adapted to the use of Sunday sdhools. la 
this last, the attempt to simplify language has, 
perhaps, been carried as far as is at all desirable. 
If one might judge by the appearance of the man- 
uscript copy of these hymns — ^its intricate inter- 
lineations^ and multiplied revisions^ it would seem 
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that maaj of them cost the author more labor 
than my other of her writings, ^ut a labor q{ 
this kind suited well Jane's habitual feelings; for 
it was at once wholly undisturbed by any ambi- 
tious desire of literary distinction, and blessed 
with the hope of extensive usefiilness. 



CHAPTER VUL 

REMOVAL TO 0N6AR. 

Towards the close of the year 1810, Mr. Tay- 
lor resigned his ministerial charge at Colchester; 
and about the same time of the following year, 
jreiQOved with hia family to Ongar, having accept- 
ed the invitation of the dissenting congregation in 
that town to become their pastor. During the 
time in which the place whither her father mighl 
remove was uncertain, Jane - writes thus to it 
friend.— 

''It is a strange sensation to survey the map 
of England without an idea of what part of it we 
are to occupy. Yet perhaps we feel less anxietj 
about it than you may suppose. Not to be further 
removed from liondon than we now ace, is our 
chief solicitude; and to be nearer would be veiy 
desirable; more especially on account of being 
able to see our dear brothers more frequently* 
For my own part, might I choose a situation, it 
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should be a very retired one among plain good 
people, whom we could love: — a village, not a 
town. My love of quiet and retirement daily in* 
creases; and I wish to cultivate this taste: — 
suits me, and does me good. To part with oui 
house here — the high woods, and the springs, 
will cost me a struggle; and more especially my 
dear quiet attic. Might I hope to find such 
another in our next encampment, I should be less 
uneasy." 

Allusions to the expected change of abode oc- 
cur in other letters written during the same year, 
and the conmiencement of the next. 

TO MISS S. L. C. 

Colchetter, August 10, 1810. 

I doubt not, my dear L., that you will agree 
with me in regarding it as one of the severest 
lessons we have to learn in the world's school, 
that our dearest friendships are liable to painful 
drawbacks; — that in those whom we are most 
disposed to love and revere there is usually some- 
thing also to forgive. We can survey the world 
at large, and contemplate its faults and foUies 
with comparative indifference; but with what 
painful reluctance are we too often compelled to 
confess, with regard to our nearest connexions 
and our dearest friends, I have seen an end of 
all perfection." You will think this, my dear L., 
rather a strange sort of salutation afler our recent 
intercourse, and conclude perhaps that it is br 
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w%y of ^rdium to a letter of censure, or at lemt 
of friendly reproof. But that, I Q(»ifess, is 
my present design: — I was going to add, if you 
had not interrupted me, that if such unwelcome 
discoTeries are so distressing, it most be piropor- 
tionably delightful and consolatory when, in some 
rare instances, increasing intimacy produces ior 
creased esteem, and gives a greater solidity to 
affection. And suph, d^ar L., has been the hap- 
py result of my late visit with you: I niay>v^u«e 
to tell you so, because I believe we understand 
each other, and should equally disdain to give or 
receive flattery. In you, dear L. and S., I have 
friends )vhom I think it an honor and a privilege 
to love; and their returned a£Picti(»i I value tm 
one of my greatest blessings. It would indeed 
be childish and romantic folly to speak or think 
j^us of new-made friendships; but I think ten 
years' happy experience will justi||r it Our 
friendship has indeed been of slow growth, mii 
has been reared with some difficulty; but J thisk ^ 
it is on that account the more vigorous and healths 
jlil. Now I hope it may defy bUghts and storms; 
and that it will continue to thrive till placed b#- 
yoi^d the reach of either. J have much to thank 
you for, my d^fir L. — ^much for your active kind- 
ness; but st^l more for the silent '^eloqu^ee ^ 
your exaftiple. — ^You have done*^e more goo4 
undesignedly, than you 'could intentionally; bu( 
9S this subject woul^ carsy me pleasa^^ on la 
the end of my paper, I must check myself; and I 
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am sure jou have been inclined to check me be- 
fore. However, what I have said is only honest 
simple truth; and I felt too much to be quite 
silent on the subject. ' 

I should be rejoiced to think that the circum- 
stances of our future lives would be more favor- 
able than heretofore, to the cultivation of our 
friendship. Present prospects indeed seem to 
render this improbable. Yet we know not how, 
or where our lot may be ordered; and I do hope, 
however remotely we may eventually be situated, 
we shall never cease to cherish a lively afiectioa 
for each other. 

I regret that I have never answered your last 
truly kind and excellent letter. I little thought 
^en, that an interview would take place before I 
could reply. I wish, dear L., that it were in my 
power to answer it in the way that would afford 
you the most pleasure. — cloud overshadows my 
mind; should it ever be dbpelled, with what plea- 
sure should I commune with you, and all my 
friends, on the subject that ought to be most in- 
teresting to us. I am ready to think that I should 
then be iCble to conquer that reluctance which too 
often seals the lips, even of sincere Christians^ 
tod rejoice in freS, unreserved communication. 
Yht I dread falling into the unfelt technicality <^ 
religious conversation. But do not let me dis- 
courage you, tay dear friend, from making this 
the prinoipal subje<ft of your letters. If I am at 
all more in earnest in the pursuit of the best 
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things than in the days of my ranity, I may chief- 
ly attribute the change, under the Divine blessing, 
to the example and precepts of my pious friends. 
I think I may venture to say, that I never receive 
one of their letters thi^ does not make some de- 
airaUe impression — transient indeed, yet benefi- 
cial. In this number I am sure I may place your 
last, which has frequently been repeniSed in my 
ho.urs of retirement, with pleasure and advantage. 

I am looking forward with the greatest pleasure 
to your promised visit. Nor will I allow, dearest 
li., that even if it were to happen at the time of 
our expected family meeting, you would be thought 
an intruder. Indeed I must say, that if ever we 
regarded any friends with that kind of confidence 
and afiection which is current in one's own family, 
you and S. may claim that distinction. Perhaps 
you may be the last visiter we may receive at 
Colchester: — ^it does seem at last as if some im- 
portant changes must take place in our family. 
Our dear brother's leaving us was the first si^al, 
though we did not then perceive it; from that 
hour we mig^t have bi^ adieu to" the many unin- 
temjpted years of quiet family happiness with 
which we had been indulged. Yet I- am well 
persnaded it is all fbr our good. * * * 

TO THE SAME. 

Coleheftor, Mizeh 14, 1811. 

MydevL. 

Not to be behindhand with you in generosity, 
I take thia. whole sheet, although I have so re- 
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j^&aAy detpatohed one! But I will not promue lo 
fill it; <Hr I do, it mast be with mere chai. Yet 
as I feel disposed to saj a little more than a not^ 
.ought to contain, I do not see why I should not 
ioUow the impidse. How melihcholy would \^ 
our banishment from friends, if i^ were n^ for 
this deligbtfol substitute for personal intercourse; 
it is indeed a privilege which, though so common, 
dight to be regarded with thankfulness. I oft«ii 
Ihink, whiui enjoying it, of what I used to repeat 
jmbsa I was a good child — 

« Tbeo thanks to my frieodt for their care in mj breedkf. 
Who lani^t me betunea to feve wriiingaxid reading*'' 

IB^ere are indeed many times when letter-writ- 
ing appears a very idow 'and insufficient means of 
^communication: I have felt it so often since you 
left us, when I have longed for such a kind ^ 
tde-^irtde, as teU dhne, cannot enjoy. But wheth- 
eror not I shall ever be indulged with more of 
your much loved society than heretofore, I hope 
ftt« channel of communication will never be cut 
off. 

• • • It is Vain to wiA there wer« 
no alloy in the pleasures of friendi^p; j/et I 
cannot help wishing that, however the weeds of 
the field may carry on hostilities, the l<%vely flow- 
ers of the garden would never raise a hostile 
thorn. But, dear L:, we know this world would 
be far too pleasant if we met rebuffs and crosses 
fuij from foreigners: we can aU say with David, 
V If it had been mine enemy, I could Mve bom(» 
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It. What smooth, pleasant afflictions we should 
have, if we chose them for ourselves! and what 
temples of idolatry would our hearts then become! 
God knows where to strike, and how severe soever 
the chastisement may seem, we are well assured 
that-- 

^ CnmBB in hit sovoreign hand, 
. An UeMUigB in diagoiae." 

TO MR. J. C. 

ColclMfter, April, 1811. 

♦ * * In the present unsettled and uncer- 
tain state of our family affairs, you may perhaps 
imagine that I am able to think and write of Httle 
else; but I am indeed surprised to find so little 
perturbation occasioned by them. There was a 
time when such events would have excited strong 
emotions of interest and anxiety, and when 1 
could not have believed that I should ever con- 
template such changes with composure. But 
now I have lived long enough to feel assured 
that life is life, every where, and that no material 
augmentation of happiness is to be expected from 
any external sources. Care, I know, will both fol- 
low and meet me, wherever I may go— -even should 
I be transplanted from this cheerless desert, into 
the bosom of my dearest friends. Friendship^ 
&r from its availing to shield us from the shafts 
of care, does but render us vulnerable in a thou- 
sand points. Yet, notwithstanding many anticir 
pated troubles, there are times when I regard the 
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jpoawbili^ of ,a r^umon with my dear brotii«r}{, 
aiki of joining the beloved circle from ^iiFhich yrp 
have hitherto \)een banished, with feelings of real 
flelight. But <ftir future destination is still so uii- 
certain, that we have no distinct feeling, m verjr 
decided wish on the subject. When the idea of 
our leaving Colchester was first started, I desired 
nothing so much as a still more retired situation 
-—I longed for the seclusion and tranquilUty of an 
insulated village. A few months, however, have 
produced a great change in my views, if not in 
nyr wishes. Yet I believe it would be but too 
^asj, even now, to persuade to relinquish 
other projects, fraught as they are with anxiet/ 
and danger, to take. refuge in some holy shade," 
where I might welcome that silence, peace, and 
quiet/' &fr wjiich I feel my heart and soul are 
made* 

Though the harassing circumstances of the last 
jfear hav^ driven poetry and its smiling train far 
from my thoughts, yet I am not forgetful of the 
Mnd^ess which prompted you to speak a word of 
cheer to a fainting muse. J know I cannot bet- 
ter thank you for your excellent, but long neglect- 
ed letter, than by saying it has fully answered thp 
kind intention of the writer. What do you sajr 
t)ien to my being quite convinced: — shall I teU 
you that I am thoroughly satisfied with my talent? 
and attainments, an4 feel an agteeable confidence 
in my own powers; and that, however injured by 
envious contemporaries, I am convinced that 
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'p6atentj will do me justice ? Do n6t you beUev^ 
it? Well then, shall I tell a more probable stor/, 
and saj, that in this respect at least, I have learn- 
dd to be content with such things as I have; and 
that I have in some degree subdued that unwor- 
thy ambition which exposes one to mortification 
and discontent? Fatiguing and sickening is the 
r^^struggle of competition. I desire to withdraw 
from the list^.^ But if this be all, you may still 
diink your fiiendly endeavors were unavailing. 
You did not, I am sure, expect that your letter 
would nlake any material alteration in my opinions 
and feelings; yet it was cheering and encouraging: 
— assure you I felt it so, and therefore^you will 
pot think your pains unrewarded. As a source 
of harmless, perhaps even salutary pleasure to 
myself, I "il^d not totally despise or check the 
jM)etical talent, such as it is; but it would be diffi-' 
emit t6 ' convince mie 'that the world would have 
)»een atiy loser had I never written verses (such I 
|nean as were composed solely for m;^ own plea- 
stire.) I do, however, set a much liigher value 
oH that poetical taste, or rather felelmg, so far as 
}4iave it, which is quite distinct frdin the capa- 
bility of writing venik^; and also from what is 
genelrally understood when people say they are 
wt*y find of poetry. But while I desire ever to 
lAerisk the poetic taste, I owh it appears to me to 
Hetm little vaty doty as my interest, to cultivate the 
Udmt for poetry. With diftrent si^ntunents i am 
C«mj[^ilM to tejgBitd volx own shai^ in what we 
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have published for children; — the possibiUty of 
their fulfilling, in any degree, the end desired, 
gives them importance, and renders future at- 
tempts of a similar kind, a matter more of duty 
than of choice. I dare not admit all the en- 
couraging considerations you have suggested; nor 
can I fully explain what I feel on this subject. 
That such reflections are not of a nature to in- . 
spire vanity," is true indeed. — No; I desire to be 
humbled by the thought; a consciousness of un- 
worthiness makes it hard for me to indulge the 
hope of being rendered instrumental of the small- 
iestgood. # # # 

TO THE SAME. 

, ColchMter, Jane 38, 1811. 

* * * What a pity it is that, language 
should be so much abused, that what is really 
meant requires to be priirted in italics! Of this 
the poet has most to complain. He feeh, and per- 
haps his whole soul is filled with a passage which' 
ninety-nine 'off his hundred readers, at least, will ' 
peruse without emotion. This struck me in read- 
ing the first line of Thalaba — How beautiful is 
night," which may be read withouf leaving the 
smallest impression. I read it so at first; but re- 
turning to it, and endeavoring to enter into the 
feeling with which it was written, I found it to 
be— " How heauHifvl is night! " and I discovered 
in these simple words all those inexpressible emo- ; 
iipxm with which I so of^en contempli^e the daik. 
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Une depths, and of which, even Southey could say 
Bothihg more striking than — ''How beautiful is 
night!" # # # 

TO THE SAME. 

Colcheiter, AaguBt SO, 1811. 

Having a leisure evening, the last probably 
before our removal, I devote it to fulfilling my 
promise to write to you once more from Colches- 
ter. Yes, we are really going; and in a few days 
the place that so long has known us, shall know 
lis no more. Before I quit this scene of the va- 
ried interests of my childhood and youth, I ought 
to give my mind a long leave of absence, and 
send it back leisurely to revisit the past — to "re- 
call the years in exile driven, and break their long 
captivity;" — but in the hurry of the moment, the 
feeling of it is lost; and even if I could afiTord to 
send my thoughts on this retrograde excursion, 
and " up the stream of time could turn my sail, 
to view the fairy haunts of long-lost hours," I 
* ought not to ask you to accompany them; for 
they would stay to contemplate scenes and gaze 
on faces unknown and uninteresting to you. I 
can invite my friends to sympathize in my present 
interests, and to survey with me my future pros- 
pects; but of lhat fairy land they could only dis-^ 
cem a line of blue distance ; while to me, " Here 
a cot, and there a spire, Mill glitter in the s^n.^ 
But a melancholy and sentimental retrospectiop 
is an unprofitable indulgence — a kind of luxury 
which, perhaps, I have no right to allow to my- 
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9el£ Let me father, if I hove tioie fer'^nliwi 
platioii, tdke a laore hiiniMing aod pai^l mirrajr; 
and, reviewing the sins and follies of chfldhocMl 
and youth, resolutely say, '^The time past of my 
life shall suffice to have wrought them." But I 
. want energy to commence a new career. Whethp 
er my mind will recover v^or under new oiraiwt" 
stances, or will fidnt under the ex^on I bave 
in prospect, remains to be seen: k is a fearfiU 
experim^ut. 

Here I sit in my little room: it looks just as*it 
always did; but in a few days all will be changed: 
a^d this consecrated attic will be occupied (how 
^ha]I I tell it you!) by an exdsemcm^ for his wife 
observed to me, when surveying the house — Ah, 
this room will do nicely for my husband to keep 
his books in:" — ^well, I shall take with me all that 
l^is rendered it most interesting; and as to the 
moonshine and the sunbeams that wilt continue 
to irradiate its walls, I would not withhold them 
from this son of traffic, although they will navea 
kindle a spark of poetry in his eye. 

» # * My good friend, be not too confident 
in your scholarship: you may be master of all the 
learned languages, and yet a veiy dunce when 
you endeavor to decipher the hieppgtyphic» in- 
' scribed op a female heart. If you have a taste 
for puzzling studies, there are tb^ Babylonisb 
bricks for you, which "have hitherto defied ao 
much erudition: — but there would be a chance of 
success in attempting to decipher ihm. « • • 
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* * If I w^re qualified to offer the most judicious 
counsel on subjects wherCi in fact, I can but 
reason firom distant analogies, I should still doubt 
whedier, recalling die attention to a too interest- 
fa^ object, alight not be productive of^ at least, a 
covnterbalaneing eril. But indeed it is not my 
part to admomsh you* were I to attempt it, I 
ooutd adopt no better plan than that of making 
large (juotations firom your own letters; and dieA 
Mdiorting you "to mind what the gentfeman 
says." If I feel a kind of confidence that your 
hope wiH not be blasted, it is by no means found* 
ed upon any outward appearances, which indeed 
at present afford no clue to conjecture; but rather 
on that cheerfiil dependance on tiie Divine guid- 
ance, and humble submission to tile Divine will,- 
wfaich characterize your feelings on this subject.' 
Thi^t promise seems to justify such expectations, 
Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him, and He shall bring it to pass: — ^He shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart." Yet it may 
be dangerous to refer too often to such a ground 
of hope, lest our very submission should become 
interested. # # • • 
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CHAPTER DL 

CORRESPONDENCE AT ONGAR. 

The wishes Jane had indulged were, for the 
most part, gratified in the removal to Qogar; es- 
pecially as they regarded the house-^ts acc<mi* 
modations, and its vicinity: and she once njore 
enjoyed her room; which, though not an atUc, 
was all she could desire. The Castle House 
which my 'father occupied during the first three 
years after his removal to Ongar, was highly 
agreeable in itself, and in the objects which sur- 
jpund it; combining a picturesque antiquity, with 
the air of seclusion and comfort. 

But it was only for a few months that Jane was 
an inmate at home^ during the time her fath^ 
occupied the Castle House. For soon after the 
removal of tt^e family to Ongar, she and her sis- 
ter — much more firom the suggestion of thdr 
fiiends, than firom the instigation of their own 
wishes, formed the design of establishing a 
school; and some measurei3 were taken in fiir- 
therance of the plan; and among these preparatory 
measures, was their spending a great part of the 
following winter in London, with a view to perfect 
themselves in some lesser accomplishments. But 
obstacles arising, their avenSieness to the plan 
prevailed; it was quickly abandoned; and they 
joyfiiUy returned to their father's house. 

Her firequent absence firom home, her increa^-. 
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falg Iterary Migagemeats, and other circumstaneea, 
hadf before this time, induced my sister to reliik* 
fuish the practice of the arts, as a profession: 
l)iis change in her occupations was made without 
lehictaoce; though she always retained a taste 
for drawing; and practised it occasionally, for the 
ipratification of her friends: and she retained also, 
without any diminution, that vivid relish of the 
beauties of nature which perhaps seldom exists 
in its highest degree, apart £rom some know- 
ledge and practice of the imitative arts. 

Very soon after the removal of the fiunily to 
Ongar, Jane addressed thence her correspondents. 
The first oi these letters is to 

MISS S. F. 

OngBr, September 39, 181L 

ttydeuE. 

This is the first time I have dated firom our new 
Invitation; having at length restored things to 
something like order, I sit down in my new room 
to address an old fiiend. At present I scarcely 
know where I am, or who I am; but now that I 
find myself at the old favorite station — my writing 
desk, and sufiering my thoughts* and affections to 
flow in an accustomed channel, I begin to know 
nqrself again. And were it not for this, there 
are certain cares and troubles, bearing my name 
^tfd arms, which will never suffer me long to 
question my personal identity: it is, however, by 
a fdeasure that I ascertain it this evening: I ought 
not therefore to begin by con^laining. 

12* 
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But, my dear friend, ytm are iocUng finrwari 
towards a change so much more important than % 
merelj local one, that it may well appear to yon 
comparatively trifling. That you are d>out to un- 
dergo is, of alt changes, the greatest and the most 
interesting, but one; and that one, if brought into 
comparison, makes even this appear insignificsal. 
A recollection of the certain and speedy termi- 
nation of every earthly connexion is, at such a 
season, likely rather to tranquillize, than to de- 
press the spirits: — ^it is calculated to allay anxiety 
-—not to damp enjoyment. When marriage is 
regarded as the foniiing a connexion for Ufe, it 
appears, indeed, a tremendous experiment; but 
in truth, it is only choosing a companion fer a 
9hofi journey; yet with this difference, that if the 
fellow travellers become greatly endeared to each 
other, they have the cheering hope of rraewed 
intercourse and perpetual friendship at their jour- 
ney's end * * * 

TO MISS M. H. 

Onpor, MaichT, ISlt. 

' * * * Having never yet been called to en- 
counter trials so severe as those with which you 
have been exercised, I know I cannot frilly enter 
into your feelings; and indeed, in all cases it is 
so true that " the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness," that in general perhaps silent sympathy is 
the best kind of condolence. *^To weep wiA 
those thi^ weep," is I believe often an alleviation 
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of grief; and the tenderest firiendship can do little 
more than this. It is well that, at those times 
when the weakness and insufficiency of all human 
support are peculiarly manifest, such consolations 
are received from iU>0Te as enable mourners to 
rejoice in their losses, and to say, It is well for 
me that I have been afflicted." If the 
pathy of earthly friends is soothing and grateful 
to the wounded mind, how consolatory must it be 
to know and feel that, even in the midst of chas- 
tipement, ''the Lord pitieth us as a father his 
children." You know Montgomery's "Joy of 
Grief/' and have felt its touching sweetness, more 
perhaps than I can do. You have lost a friends— 
a brother; and you have, I doubt not, enjoyed 
that sabbath of the mind which Christian resigna- 
tion produces. In ^e common harasaing trials 
and vexations of life, there is seldom any mix- 
ture of that joy which soothes and tranquillizes 
the mind under severer trials. But these painful 
bereavements which, when contemplated at a dis- 
tance, appear perhaps too heavy to be borne, are 
rendered supportable by the strong consolations 
with which they are usually attended; and most 
frequently beccHne occasions of thsnkfulness, on 
account of their salutary effects on the mind. 

Prone as our earthly spirits are to cleave unto 
the dust, what should we be if all our worldly 
hopes were to be realized. Wise and kind is 
that system of discipline under which we are all 
placed; and when» at the close of hie, we come 
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to look back upon our maital biatoij, we aiudl 

never be inclined to say of this afflicdon» or of 

that mortification — It might have b^en spared.'* 

We shall then see that our prayers for spirituality 

of mind were answered by the removal of those 

worldly joys which produced a contrary disposi* 

tion; and that when we desired that our affeo*> 

tions might be set on things above^'' our dearest 

friends were taken there; that so heaven m^l 

become dearer, and earth less altrac^ve. Sucb 

weaning events must tend, not only to recoaci|o 

our minds to the shortness of life, but to make us 

rejoice in it. We feel that they are light afflio* 

tioBs," because ''they aro but for a moBoent;" 
» * » 

TO MR. J. C. 

^ * ^ If you are indeed so happy as to be 
able to feel that the fittaimaeirt of your hope ie 
worthy only of secondary an^dety," you need not 
the admonkions of fnendsbip. This is all that is 
required of us with respect to our earthly attaeh- 
nN»nta:-^t is their supremacy in the affeetioBS 
that makes them become sources of sin and 90^ 
row: and that often renders <&appointment merei* 
fUl. You need not fear making me mekncholy 
by reminding me that '' we must die to be happy 
it is a truth which, though at first admitted widi 
reluctance, bec<Hnes more and more welcome as 
one earthly hope after another iUndee us; till at 
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foiifth it is reeeiTed as the best aad the onlj 
source of consolation. We ought, however, to 
distinguish between the language of Christian 
hope, and that of worldly despondencj; — ^between 
the cheerfol desire which rises towards ''the 
mansions that are preparing on high/' and the 
gloomy contemplation of that solitude where '' the 
weary are at rest." But it is not merely under 
the complete failure of our schemes of happiness 
that this truth is impressed upon us; — ^though the 
accomplishment of them may, at ^st sight, ap- 
pear inconsistent with the grand condition of our 
pilgrimage-^'' in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion," experience soon teaches us how easily our 
dearest delights become sources of trial; — " each 
pleasure has its poison too" — so that when die 
world has done its best for us, we are still merci- 
fiiUy compelled to acknowledge that, ^' we must 
die to be happy." May we botii be supported 
by this hope in our conflict wkh the last enemy ^ 
# # * t 



About this time several of Jane's friends enter 
ad into the married state, and received her con- 
gratulations 

TO MISS g.L.C. 

Ongu,Mazeii94,Jl81S. 

My my dear L. 

Though in much uncertainty whether this let- 
ter wfll reach you amidst the bustle of preparation, 
or after the grand event has taken place, I shall 
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mtaie tadespatdi hoping dnt^ trnder ^N^tatter* 
er circiwttlances it may amve^ you inil not 
it too great a trespass on your time to i«cehre mf 
kmd^ wishes and nu>8t affectionate ikrewelk 
Though I haye no apprehension of feeling any 
diminution of interest and Tegard towards my 
friend in a new character, yet I cannot hut feel 
that I am taking leave at a name endeared by 
many a year of friendly intercourse; and while 
most sincerely rejoicing in a change ^^ch seems 
in every, respect likely to promote your comferl 
and hq>piness, you will forgive me far mingling 
with my heartfelt congratulations, some tears <^ 
tender regret. There are no forms of expressioii 
— «t least I cannoit command naaj, which se«n 
adequate to an occasion like the prewmt. With 
every thii^ to feel, there seems little to be nmit 
— the best wishes are so comprehensive, diat th^ 
occupy but a small space; and the strongest emo« 
tions are usually the least eloquent. You have, 
my dear L.^ my most earnest wishes and prayent 
for every blessing to attend you in your new and 
important situation: may you look back upon the 
transactions of the aj^oaohing day wi& inoreas-^ 
ing satisfaction and pleasure, every figure year 
of your life! 

We can now look back upon past trials with 
feelings of joy and gratitude; — ^how dtfierei^ w 
the coloring of the clouds of care while they are 
spread over us in dense and unlMroken nmsses, 
and when they are rolling off far in the distanee. 
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and fearmg but a dark streak in the 4ioriaEOii! 
Now we rejoice with you, dear L., ki the olesr 
MOMdiiae thej have left ' # # • 

TO MRS. W. (MISS S. L. C.) 

Ongar, May 1, 1819. 

My Terj dear friend: in compliance with your 
imd wish, as weU as to gratify own inetina- 
iions, I take up the^ pen to address a line to you. 
Cnrcumstances iidiich I need not explain hare 
obliged me to defer writing till it is nearly tune to 
despatch my letter; so that I am under the neoes* 
sity of sending you an epistle very inadequate to 
the importance and interest of the occacaon. At 
|L fhture time I shall, hope to converse with you at 
leisure; now I must offer my congratulations 
with nearly dei;\auch brevity as you conveyed your 
kind adieu; though not with less sincerity and 
affii^ion. 

In this sorrowfhl world the tones of joy and 
eoBgratttlation are so seldom heard, that <me is 
almost startled by die sound; but they acquire 
additkmal sweetne'ss from contrast :-~it is truly 
fiefreaiiiQg to me to turn frcmi various causes of 
pain and anxiety, to thbk of my dear I;., and 
OMitemplate her fair prospects. For though t 
have lived too long in this changing world to im- 
agine they will never be douded; yet there is 
avrely every reason to hope that, with the right 
views and moderieae expectations with which yoa 
Mter your new career, as large a portion of t#m* 
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poNl h^>pmeM will enliven it as can be demd 
by those who are looking forward towards a bet 
ter inheritance. May the blessing of Hea^ea 
rest upon you, my dear friend, in your new con 
nexion! — ^it is my sincere and earnest prayer for 
you. 

Every day I live convinces me, more and more, 
of the folly and uselessness of fomung any de- 
fined wishes for earthly hs^piness, either for nqr- 
self or others that are dear to me; — nothing wifl 
do but resigning all to the disposal of Him Who 
.not only knows, but does what is best for us. 
To Him I know you have committed all the 
events of your future life; and in this cheerM 
dependimce you must be safe and happy. ^ ^ ^ 

TO MRS. G. (MISS E. F.) 

dngar, ^ay 11, 1819 

Uy dear E. 

There was no part of your last kind letter more 
agreeable to me than that which expressed a wish 
fpr maintaining a more regular and frequent epis- 
tolary intercourse: on this the existence of our 
friendship must now, more thah ever, depend; at 
leai^, without this kind of communication it can» 
not be either pleasant or profitable. Tou will give 
me credit for the sincerity of this declaration; a^ 
though my apparent inattention might well awak* 
en contrary suspicions; at least in a more recent 
friendship. But you and I, dear E. are too oM 
and sober-minded to indulge dreams of erqel 
il^lects and faithless friendships: having, as I 
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beUeye^ntertained a sincere regard for each other 
for many years — a regard which, though formed 
in the doubtful ardor of youthful enthusiasm, has 
healthfully survived those short-lived transports: 
— ^it is no longer romantic to indulge the hope 
that the mutual affection will be as permanent as 
it is sincere. I am not indeed insensible to the 
disadvantageous consequences of an almost total 
suspension of personal intercourse: and the still 
more unpropitious effects of an entire dissimilarity 
of interests and of occupations: still I am inclined 
to believe that there is a peculiar interest attach- 
ed to the connexions formed in childhood, or early 
youth, which is not easily lost; and that those 
^who are inseparably united with the history of our 
^ fairy ^'Ifeara may insure a place in the lively and 
aff<^otionate recollections, even of declining age. 
I have wandered so far from my unfinished apol- 
ogy, that I think yqu will not wish me to retrace 
my steps in search of it; I will therefore only add 
my sincere wish and intention to atone for past 
remissness by future regularity. 

Letter-writing is much more of a task to me 
than it used to be: often, when I should enjoy a 
ie/e-o-fde, to converse on paper with a friend is 
almost burdensome. I know not whether it is 
that I am growii^g old, or stupid, or lazy; though, 
I rather suspect, all three. Seriously however, I 
am certainly experiencing some of the disadvan- 
tages of increasing years. With the follies of 
jouth, a portion of its vigor \po is fled; and being 
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deficient in constitutienal or mental eberg^ to 
supply its place, my mind is hanging as limp as a 
dead leaf. But perhaps, dear E., you will scarce- 
ly thank me for talking of the effects of years^ in 
which respect I am so little beforehand widi yon. 
I do not however ascribe all to the depredations 
of time; — many a gay lady of five-and^orty 
retdns more of youth than I do; and you, though 
not a gay lady, will long, I hope, appear a young 
and lovely wife. So I will take this opportunity 
to turn to a more pleasing subject, and tell you 
how much I rejoice to hear from yourself how 
agreeably you are realizing the fair prospects 
which but lately opened upon you; and firom 
ofherSy with what grace and propriety you occupy 
the new and important stc^ion upon which yoa 
have entered: may you long enjoy and adorn it, 
my dear friend! Earthly happiness (comfort, I 
should rather say, for I believe the former exists 
only in the Dictionary) is indeed to be prized 
when it does not interfere with higher pursuits; 
and still more so when it tends to assist and stim- 
ulate them. 

The ease and leisure afforded by such a lot as 
yours, is, in this view, highly desirable: it pre- 
sents the most favorable opportunities of useful- 
ness to others; and to yourself^- of growing in 
toeetness for the heavenly inheritance. Happy 
are you, dear E. that it is your highest ambition 
thus to improve them. While some are driven 
through life as over a stormy sea— incessantly 
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tOMed and thwarted by the restless billows, till 
they arrive, faint and weary, at the haven of rest; 
others are permitted to ramble at leisure through 
a pleasant vale, till they gradually ascend to the 
everlasting hills: and of how little consequence is 
it by which course we are led, so our wanderings 
do but terminate in the same blissful country! 
We all receive that kind of discipline winch our 
peculiar dispositions require ; and if it is severe, 
we may be sure it is necessary too. « » » 



CHAPTER X. 

FmST AND 8EOOND VISIT TO DEVONSHIRE. 

Mv sister's taste for the beauties of nature was 
gratified about this time, by a residence of some 
months in the most roniantic part of Devonshire. 
The occasion of this visit must be mentioned, as it 
determined the course of her life for sevA*al suc- 
ceeding years. 

The brother to whose part it has fallen to pre- 
pare this memoir, had lately spent some months 
in the west of England, for the recovery of his 
health, and had returned to London in a great 
degree restored; but on the approach of the fol- 
lowing winter, being advised to seek a milder 
climate, it was determined that his two sistem 
should accompany him to Devonshire 
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Having just before roan^d over a great part of 
that delightful country, and become familiar widi 
tts beauties, it was to him a pleasure of the liveli- 
est kind, to introduce his sisters to these novel 
scenes. To young persons whose taste for the 
beauties of nature is very strong, and who have 
been accustomed only to the uniform surface^ and 
the simple rural amenities of the eastern coun- 
ties, a first sight of the scenery of the west of - 
England excites the most vivid delight. Jane felt 
these pleasures to the full; and even afler a 
second and a lengthened residence at Ilfracbmbe 
had rendered her familiar with its scenery, the 
pleasure with which she rambled daily among its 
rocks was undiminislied. 

During the whole of the first winter passed at 
Ilfracombe, the change in my sister's mode of life 
was almost as great as could be; for instead of the 
assiduous occupation of time to which she had 
always been accustomed, the mornings, whenever 
the weather permitted, were spent in social or 
solitary rambles; and the evenings, most often, 
in agreeable society — and some highly agreeable 
society was indeed found at Ilfracombe. Except 
in maintaining correspondence with her friends, I 
do not know that she wrote an3rthing during this 
winter: the time, however, was not lost, for she 
not only improved in health, but gained expansion 
of mind, enriched her imagination, and acquired 
those more firee habits of thought which are 
scarcely compatible with unremitted applioatioii 
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Tet she was 'impatient of this long-contiimed 
inaction. **I have found/' she says *'(but not 
now for the first time) that any great external 
interest, for a continuance, will not agree with 
my mind; it is living upon dainties, instead of 
plain £>od. Accustomed to expect my evening's 
entertainment from myself, in some kind of mental 
exertion, a complete relaxation from this, and de- 
pending wholly, for many months, on external 
means of gratification, is a kind of indulgence 
which will not do to live upon; my mind never 
had so long a holyday, and I feel it is time to send 
it home." 

Referring to the same time, in a letter of a 
later date, she writes — 

As to my^emplojrments during the winter, it 
is very true I have been disappointed in my ex* 
pectations of writing; but I have not neglected a 
favorable opportunity; fi>r none has presented 
itself. I went to Ilfracombe, expecting to find 
there complete retirement, and much leisure. 
You know bow mistaken we were in this calcu- 
lation. The engagement of the evening with our 
welcome visiters, completely deprived me of the 
only time I can ever profitably devote to writing. 
I am far, however, from thinking this a lost win- 
ter, or that I have enjoyed a too expensive plea- 
sure; for I would not but have known and seen 
what I have at Ufiracombe, for twice the expense 
of time and money. I do, however, look forward, 
with much satisfaction, to the prospect of resumr 
13* 
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ing my former habits, after this long relaxation; 
and whenever I take up the pen again, I hope to 
reap the advantage of the past winter." 

The swell of the sea is not indeed so great at 
Bfracombe, as on the northwestern coast of Corn- 
wall; but when the pent-up tides of the Bristol 
channel meet a hurricane from the Atlantic, and 
the contention falls upon the sharp and towering 
precipices of this coast, the beauty and terror 
of a sea-storm can hardly be better displayed. 
Not at all intimidated by raiti or wind, Jane would 
seldom stay within, when the breaking of the sea 
over the house in which we lodged, announced 
the coming storm. 

The neighborhood of Ilfracombe has also, in 
several spots, the charm of rural and sequestered 
beauty. The deep ravines which commence uppn 
the elevated moors, and run down to the sea-side, 
are, many of them, thickly wooded, and studded 
with stone-built, and ivy-covered cottages; and 
though not on the largest scale, some of these 
glens present the most finished combinations of 
picturesque objects. Scenery of this kind de- 
pends upon the decorations of summer, for its 
effect, much less than the wooded slopes of a 
merely rural country; for Aere it is alone the 
clustered evergreens that hide the desolation of 
the season; but here the permanent forms are 
equally beautiful with those that are evanescent: 
ttnd indeed, many of these spots produce a more 
congruous effect upon the mind, in the gloom of 
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a December aftenuMm, than under the epleadois 
of July. 

The deflcription with which the Fragment opens, 
that stands first among the Poetical Bemains, will 
be recognised by the reader who has traTorsed 
the coast of North Devon. The peculiar scenery 
of Lea filled Jane's imaginati<m; it was her 
fiivorite walk, and having heard the melancholy 
story of a secluded being who, with his maniac 
daughter, had long inhabited one of its few dwell- 
ings, she fixed upon it as the scene of a Mstory 
which floated in her mind for three or four years, 
but of which no more than what is now published, 
was ever committed to paper. 



The following letter to her firiend, Mr. J. C, 
should here find a place. 

> niktoombe, NorendMr 14, VS)SL 

* « * Though you may consider this as a 
tardy performance of my promise, it is, I assure 
you, but the second letter I have dated from 
hence. I pet oeive that it is all in vain to run to 
the remotest comer of the earth for retiremei^ 
and leisure; at least it is in vain to seek for tiiem 
amid the rocks of Ilfiracombe. * * * 

I wish I could introduce you for a moment (or 
as much longer as you could stay) to our comfort- 
able fireside, around which we often talk of those 
we have left, till we forget the distance which 
^separates us. * * * I promise not to 
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around us, to which it would probably be aiom 
toS tiian pleasure to listen. For in sudi cases, 
where the imaginatron of the writer can fly, tbat 
of the reader nrast climb; and perhaps die it 
wholly indisposed to the esertion. Beddes that, 
it is not the most agreeable thing to be iM that 

you can Ibrmno idea — ^you can't imagine—yon 
neyer saw any thing like it/' &c. So then, to 
do the thing more polbely, I must tell you diat J 
had formed no idea of the ka^ of scenery wi& 
winch we are surrounded; ai^ that I had nev^ 
before seen any thing like it, was erident from the 
effect it at first produced «pon me. 

Ilfracombe is situated in a deep valley, sur* 
rotinded on one side by barren hilte, and on the 
other by stupendous rocks, which skirt t)ie sea. 
Our lodgings very pleasantly overlook the har- 
bor, which aibrds us constant entertainment. 
The sea is close belund the house; and is so near 
a ndghbor that, during the last high tides, did 
waves rose in immense dieets <rf* foam, and ftH 
orer a high wall opposite our chaoiber windows: 
it also flowed into the house in front, and kept ua 
dose prisoners. Our walks in every directioii are 
so interesting that, while the weather permitted^ 
we spent a great part of the day abroad^ Our 
rimbles among the rocks I enjoy most; though ak 
first they excited sensatbns of aiwe and terror^ ' 
father than of pleasure. But now we dimb; 
without foar amid a wilderness of reeks, wtera 
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nothing else can be seen, and nothing heard but 
the roar of the distant sea: here the only path is 
over the huge fragn^ents which lie scattered in all 
directions, and which it requires some courage as 
well as dexterity to scale. Besides these, we 
have several cheerful walks, commanding the sea, 
bdunded to the north by a beautifhl line of the 
Welsh mountains. Their aspects are very vari- 
ous; at times appearing only like faint clouds in 
the horizon; but when the weather is clear, and 
the sun shines upon them, they exhibit an exqui- 
site variety of light and shade, and delicate color- 
ing, finished, by distance, like the finest miniature. 
From some of the highest hills we have distinctly 
perceived the buildings on the nearer part of the 
coast; — to the west the wide ocean is before us, 

Now sparkling with sunbeamg, now dimpled with oars. 
Now dark with the fresh-Uowing gale." 

The rocky clifiTs of Lundy island add beauty and 
interest to the scene. # # # 

Early in the spring of the year 1813, we pre- 
pared to leave Ilfiracombe: in the expectation or 
doing so, my sister says — 

In a week or two we expect to take our leave 
of Ilfracombe: — ^thus ends another short chapter 
of the little history of life: — ^like many others, its 
contents have not corresponded with the title :^t 
has disappointed our fears, and greatly exceeded 
our expectations of enjoyment: may it end with a 
hymn of praise! " 
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The most romantic part of the North D^/on '* 
coajit ia about eighteen miles east of Ilfiracombei 
Ibis spot we determined to visit, on our way home; 

<the excursion is described bj Jane in a letter 
written at Linton, to her father and mother. 

Here we are at this celebrated part of North 
Devon: we arrived yesterday, about four o'clock; 
and I think you will pity tis when I tell you that, 
from an hour alter we left Ilfracombe to the 
present moment, it has rained incessantly. We 
calculated upon getting in time enough to ramhle 
before evening; and to spend the whole of this 
day in exploring the beauties of the place; in- 
stead of all this, we have been ohliged to content 
ourselves with sitting before a blazmg fire — ^turn- 
ing over an odd volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Warner's Walk in the Western Coun^ 
ties, and The Miseries of Human Life. Nor is 
tlus fdl; fi>r I awoke yesterday at Ilfracombe with 
every sjrmptcmi of a bad cold; which is now at ks 
height; so that I have had no hope of going out, 
even if the weather had cleared up: — this is 
{Measure! Ann and Isaa<^ have twice ventured 
out in the course of the ^ay; and have taken a 
hasty view of the valley of Rocks, and of the 
village of Linmouth; and I have had the satisfiio- 
tion of hearii^ a description of what I am withia 
half a mile of^ and came (m purpose to see. 
However, not to make the worst of our story, I 
must add, that when we arrived within about tW0 
miles of Linton, a scene of grandeur and benuljr 
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opened upon us which alone would repay us for 
coming. We had travelled several miles over a 
high, wild, and drearj tract of country; — ^giving 
the idea of travelling over the world as a planet, 
and rendered still more desolate in appearance by 
torrents of rain. We were obliged to continue in 
the chaise in'ascending hills where travellers al- 
most always alight to relieve the horses; and 
were even constrained to do the same in passing 
a frightful precipice, where there is neither fence 
n9 hedge; and where a chaise, very lately, fell 
^ over. At this point, a fine mountain scene open« 
ed upon us; and a sudden turn of the road dis- 
covered the enchanting vale and village of Lin- 
mouth, close to the sea, and at the base of rocks 
of tremendous height, and most exquisitely ^ver- 
sified in their coloring. After along and steep 
ascent, we reached the inn where, fortunately, the 
room we occupy overlooks |i considerable part of 
this fine prospect. This inn stands near the edge 
of the precipice that overhangs the sea, and seems 
to be in the clouds. To-morrow rooming we are 
to meet a chaise fi*om Minehead, at the top of the 
opposite hill — ^the ascent being so steep that 
chaises rarely conie across the valley." 

The letter is continued from Axminster: — ''On 
Thur^day morning, finding my cold surprising^ 
better, and die weather being finer, I resolved, at 
least, to see die valley of Rocks: so at half-past 
five, we set off fiill speed; and I was gratified 
with a hasty sight of it. The scene gives the 
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idea of gigantic architectural ruins; and ^he im- 
pression left upon my mind by the novelty and si- 
lent solemnity of this magnificent scene, will not 
soon be effaced. We returned to breakfast at 
the inn, and directly afterwards set off to climb 
the opposite hill; attended by a horse with pan- 
niers, carrying our luggage. This -walk afforded 
us an opportimity of seeing something of the 
beauties of the vale of Linmouth, which I will not 
attempt to describe: at the summit of the hill we 
found our chaise; and at the end of the^ay 
reached Taunton; where we staid a day with Mr.' 

— , and the next, set out for Axminster; ,and 
found the kindest welcome from our dear friends.'' 

With these kind friends, and with others in the 
south of Devon, and Dorsetshire, some weeks 
were very agreeably passed by my sisters, before 
their return to their father's house; where they 
spent the summer. 

During her stay at Qngar^ Jane took an active 
part, I believe for the first time, in a Sunday 
school, then lately established at some distance 
firom the town; but of her labors in the Sunday 
school I shall again have occasion to speak. 

On the approach of the autumn it once more 
seemed desirable to return to Devonshire; and 
Jane's sisterly affection was now tried, not only 
by the call to banish herself firom a kind and com- 
fortable home, but by the necessity of leaving be- 
hind the companion of her former excursion; for 
bar sister was now preparing for a final separation 
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from the paternal roof. Jane expresses her poig- 
nant feelings in this separation from the constant 
companion of her life, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. J. C. some time after her return to Dev- 
onshire: — 

Ufrecombe, Februaiy 17, 1814. 

Although many months have now elapsed since 
we parted in the Barnstaple coach, and in all that 
time you have received nothing from me hut a 
postscript, I cannot plead in excuse an;^ of the 
engagements with which you accuse me: — of the 
whole hst, there is not more than one that I can 
plead guilty even of thinking about. Yet your 
conjecture, that I have been wondrous busy,'* 
is perfectly correct. You well know how one 
week after another slides away, in every day of 
which we intend to write to our friend tonnor* 
row;" atid when to-morrow comes, even if some 
pressing occupation does not fill it, it finds us so 
dun and fiat, that we resolve to devote the evening 
to some ^ outer court" correspondent, for whofn 
"^the^only requisite materials are pen, ink, and pa- 
per. tThps it was with me during the months of 
November and December: of January ! can give 
abetter account; for one fatal morning, early in 
that month. Miss M. and I set ofi* for Bamsti4[»le. 
I said ^'Good-by; I ^all return on Saturday;" 
but it was exactly a month before I saw Dfira- 
combe again; being imprisoned by the snow all 
that time. I wished to have written to you firom 
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thence, but even friendship ii not wann enough to 
keep ink and fingers from freezing daring a sharp 
ttoe$; except by the fireside; and tiiat agreeabfo 
tlio-— fire, friendie^p,. and solitude, did not meet 
qie there. I have been returned but a fortmgfat, 
the last w,eek of .which has been occupied in en- 
tertaining'^r. who has been our guest. He 
left' US tUstiftemoon; and this evening I am at 
your service; having clearly proved it to be the 
first in the last Ave months in which I could write 
to jon^ 

Much had occurred in our little circle since we 
last met; — so much that if you were to ask me 
now, I could scaroely get through the whole 
The recollection of all that has taken place some- 
txpeB makes me melancholy; and sometimes it 
makes me glad: but oflener, it makes me neither 
the one nor the other: but this indifference, or 
father sameness 'Of feeling nn&et the important 
ehangea of lUe, always makes meluicholy 
when I think about it. 

* ' After walking so far through die vale of tears, 
inseparable companions, Ann and Jane are at 
last divided: — a few short interviews ii ell, pei> 
hqii, we shall ever nK»re see of each other on Hiis 
ride the grave. We are both still in the vale of 
tears, and shall continue to weep uid to smSe as 
heretofore; but not together: our way will stilt 
be chequered by cloud and mmdiine; but it msf 
often be stom^ weather with one, while &e etiier 
is enjoying a clear sky. But tears will not Owwfp 
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flow^— die beartHrendiiig feelii^s oDoe ow, and 
tlie coimoii tea^rature of happiness returns. • 
It js but occasionally that I have leisure to ru- 
miiiate upon our separation; and then it is diffi* 
cult fully to realize it. It is very true that we 
cannot always be as miserable as we wish — 
cheerfulness steals upon us insensibly, and we 
fure surprised to find ourselves tolerably happy 
again, in spite of our heroic resolutions to Uie 
contrary. You will think these reflections un- 
suitable to the occasion, and perhaps say, that I 
am too inexperienced in suffering, to offer re- 
marks upon the subject: of this, however, I must 
be allowed to be the best judge: though I have 
hitherto been mercifully preserved from the sever- 
er and more sudden strokes of the rod, I am not 
unacquainted with sorrow; and it is in conse*> 
quence of what has passed in my own mind that I 
am skeptical as to the existence of such a thing as 
incurable grief, though it is oflen talked o£ * * 

In the beginning of October, Jane and her 
brother were once more comfortably settled at 
Ilfracombe; and though the social attractions of 
the place, were now less than they h^ been in 
our first visit, it still contained kind friends, and 
the advantage of more leisure and seclusion was 
now wished for^ enjoyed, and improved by my 
sister, who presently resumed her literary pursuits 
with eagerness. 

At the clos.Q .pf this year, Jane addressed a let- 
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ter to her mier, on the ocoasicm <^ her Botarriage 
to the Rev. Joseph Gilbert — then one of the tu- 
tors of the Independent CoHege at Rotherham. 
From this tetter the following passages are ex- 
tracted: — 

" Dfracombe, December 18, 1813. 

"My dear Ann, 

cannot suffer this interesting morning to 
pass without something of a salutation from Ilfra- 
combe; and I dare say this letter will arrive in 
good company; but I am sure no one will address 
you who can feel on this occasion either so glad, 
or so sorry as I do. So far as you onlj' are con- 
cerned, I think I am entirely glad, and feel as 
perfectly satisfied and happy as one can do about 
untried circumstances. But I cannot forget that 
this morning which forms one indissoluble part- 
nership, dissolves another, which we had almost 
considered so. From the early days of ** Moll 
and Bett," down to these last times, we have 
been more inseparable companions than sisters 
.usually are; smd our pursuits and interests have 
been the same. My thoughts of late have often 
wandered back to those distant years, and passed 
over the varied scenes which chequered our child- 
hood and youth: — ^there is scarcely a recollection, 
in all that long period, in which we are not mutu- 
ally concerned, and equally interested. If this 
separation had taken place ten years ago, we 
might, by this time, have been in some degree 
estranged from each other; but having passed so 
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bffge aad unportaat -a portion xif life in stioh intif 
nata noioir, I Mck we . may ^bonfidantly say H 
sever will be .eo. For bretbers and Msters tp 

* sejteate, ia the common lot;-— ^or tbeir affection 
and iiitereat to remau) unabated is no}, comnM^n;- 
Ilut I am aure it is possible; and I think thia* 
<9Jq>erience we have already had proves that Ve 
may expect its continuance. Farewell, my dear 
Ann! and in this emphatical farewell, I would 
comprehend all the wishes, the prayers, the'lovOi 
the joy, and the sorrow, which it would be so 
diffioult to exfU'ess in more words. If there is a 
dash of bitterness in the grief with which I bid 
you farewell, it is only from the recollection 
that .1 have not been to you the sister I might 
have been. My feelings have been so strongly 
excited toniay, that I cannot bear more of it; and 
must leave you to imagine what more I would 
say on this occasioii. 

I^.^annftT— no^ I cannot realize the bu^y 
seena»qMke|Pfl^t]|| |9ouse, nor fancy you in your 
bridd ^f^ipuiaaoe. I.^ intend to plaoe myself 
before the-'/viiiw o( the house, about the time I 
imagine you ajs^ talking down the gravel-walk, 
and stand there you are at church, and 
till I think you are coming back again. How 
strange — ^how sad, that I cannot be with yonl 
What a world is this, that its brightest pleasures 

. are, almost invariably, attended with the keenest 

haart-rendings." 

My mother's feelings in parting.with her daugb- 
14* 
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ter, though she had every reason to rejoice on 
occasion, were^ wmcy stronglj excited; with the 
hope of administering cdmfort, Jane addressed to 
her a letter, of which the following is a part:-^ 

''I hope, that even so soOn as this, time has 
performed his kind office, and taken off the ed^ 
of your sorrow. If I did not know that he can 
perform wonders, even in a few days, I could not 
venture to say so. 1 was grieved indeed, hut not 
much surprised to hear that you felt the parting 
BO acutely ; and when reading your description 
of it, almost congratulated myself that I was so 
fiir off. Now, however, I would gladly come, 
and be your comforter if I could. My dear father 
and mother, we have felt mnch for you; — ^believe 
that you have the love and the prayers of your 
absent children. I Seldom close my eyes without 
thinking of you, and hoping you are comfortable. 
I feel the separation more this time than I dkl 
before, though in all other respects* I enjoy as 
much comfort as I can expect to do id tkis world. 
I am rejoiced to know that you have h»d the sol- 
ace of dear S.'s tenderness; and i» this respect 
^ou have indeed been gainers by my absence; 
^he has, I know, done all that human sympathj 
can do, to console and soothe you. 

I walked here (to Barnstaple) last Wednes- 
day, with Miss M. without any fatigue, though it 
is ten miles of incessant up and down hill. Th^ 
deepest snow remembered in Devonshire, set in the 
day after I came, and has so blocked up the roads. 
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I «m detained a close 'prisoner. I intended ^ 
to have returned on Monday; but they we so 
nnused to sno^here, that no one will venture t^ 
go, though I should not be.afi^d. I cannot « tell, 
therefore, how long I may be detained. Though 

I am very comfortable at Mr. 's, I am non * 

impatient to return home, as I left my brother 
only for a day or two." 

The snow continued to render the road between 
Bam^aple and Ilfiracombe nearfy impassable for 
more than a month. Jane's soliciAide on her 
brother's account, induced her to hazard the jour* 
ney the first day on ^ch it was pronounced to be 
practicable; and she returned to Iliiraoond>e on 
horseback, sometime before any carriage could 
pass the road. 

Without obtruding what relates to myself, more 
4haB I yfiA in this memoir, I could not fully dis- 
play the flBlf-denyia|, ipdefatigable, and tender 
assiduity with which Jah^ 4l^voted herself to her 
brother's comfort; le y|omole his restoration to 
health, was indeed, the businei^s of her life, during 
several years. reader, of her memoir must 

not forget this princip|j| feature of Jane Taylor's 
characteV — her generous devotedness to the wek 
fare of those she loved, though the exemplifica* 
tion of it may appear in these pages less promi- 
nently than it might. 

The seclusion and leisure of this second winter 
at Ilfracombe were en^>loyed by my sister in 
writing this greater part of the Tale, published 
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' 00010 Jkfe afterwards: Sk« ooanofene^ U wkk a 
specific idefa of the qualities she designed to e^* 
liihit, but with no definite plan flMt its exeeut^oo. 
In [yirsuit of the same^^eneral object she followed 
efiry day, the suggestion of the mometit; 

^Jthis. was, perhaps, .the only way in ii4iich she 
would eyer have written. It was her custom, im 
a solitary ramble among the rocks, fi>r half an 
hour after break£euBt, to seek that pitch of emte- 
ment without idiich she never took up the pen. 
This fever .*of thought was usually exhausted in 
two or three hours of writing, aft^ which sIm 
•ajti^ed a social walk, and seldom attempted « 
aec<ad effort in the day; fer she had now adopt- 
ed this salutary plan of writing in the morning 
only. To this plan she adhered ev^ aftery mitk 
only occanonal exceptions.^ ^ . 

A (etter to Hxb. G. exhibil^.lke tranfiil kaf^pH 
BOSS she enjoyed at Ilfiril4p]3||Ni ) * 

# . 4 *• . * ^ * 

: * v,i / .4!>itt93,1814.«' 

* ♦ * I dou^ nct-^bti^Mk naiui^^ 
and viger of jnini^ .«ill . en^At you t| retain, ' 
much longer than i[«sh4H|esoinc^£»1^& eovoetest • 
feelings of youth. Thaio whieii as^ cbiOMted. * 
with its follies we wish not to retain; ibut there is 
a delicious glow of feeling which already I .am . 
conscious has lost much of its warmth. At this 
Wautiftil reviving season, I am reminded of thai 
ifring which is forever passed away. But I 
Weidd not have this letter tinged with the mehuH 
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ckoly such reflections are a)>t to bring with them, 
especially as it is vciry far from my usual state of 
feeling. I am as happy now as I can expect" eV^r 
to be in this troublous world; and could ^I* feel a 
little more security of the continuance of my 
present circumstances, I should not have a wish 
with respect to external things: but this would be 
too much like a rest to be good for me. Even 
the recollection of the spring of life being gdne 
by, occasions melancholy only because our viewk 
are so much confined to this infancy of our exist* 
ence — to cultivate an intimacy with the circum- 
stances relating to its future stages is truly the 
only wisdom; for this alone can reconcile us to 
the decaying conditions of mortality. I can eiasily 
believe that those who have but lately entered 
into the important relations of life, feel rather bb 
if it were but just begun, than approaching its 
termination; but I, who am sailing down the 
stream.of time without any such interruption, am 
more conscious of progression, and have more lei- 
sure to look back upon the past, and to expect the 
fiiture. But I had intended quite another strain 
•--perhaps the scene before me has made me thus 
sentimental. The tide is just filling the pretty 
harbor, and the evening sun shines mellowly on 
the rich rocky banks opposite, and on the vener- 
able hill which fronts the port. I enjoy, though 
not as I once should have enjoyed, this fine 
spring, in this charming place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BBilDEkciB AT MA&AZION— PUBUCAnON OF **Dm* 
Pf^Y," AND ('ESSAYS IN BHYlfB » — OONTRIBUTKONS 
jrO THE ^YOUTH'S MAGAZINE. 

Mt mt^r's literary engagen^entu were raipeod* 
ed during the following sununer, by our leaving 
Ilfiracombe. Having determined to spend the 
next winter in Cornwall, we held ourselves ready 
to take the first opportunity that should c^er oi 
going thither by sea. It was on a fine evening 
in June that we left Ufiraeombe in a small ficdiing 
vessel, intending to pass xound the l4and'8 End, 
to Mount's. Bay; but Jane iufiered so much firom 
0icknes6, ihat in the evening of the next day we 
landed at St. Ives; and after spending a few days 
there, proceeded to Maraaion, where we had al- 
ready engaged lodgings. 

If she had not found agreeable society at. Mar*- 
zion, and formed there some firiendi^ps which 
she highly valued, my sister would have continuf> 
ed to regret the rocks and solitudes of North 
Devon; its gloomy and romantic scenery suked 
pecidiarly her tastes, and the temper of her mind, 
which were little pleased by the business, and bu»- 
tie, and open bareness of G6rnwall. Yet nothing 
hardly can be more agreeiMe than the aspect of 
B)[ount>Bay; and Penzance is, perhi^is, one of 
^e most pleasantly situated towns in the kingdom. 
Ine country in its immediate neighborhood is 
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^M>fe wooded than olfaer p«uia of tke i^tty^ ami 
tho Bay, the villagea on ha margin, the Monift^ 
wkh ka castle, and the distant rockj hBhi, form a 
most comfdete and pleanng picture. 

At Marazion she staid long enough to forfti a 
•IroDg local attachment; our mode of life waa 
suited to her ti|8tes; her occupitions filled her 
thoughts, and reUered \^ Aeqaent inter- 

course with two dr iMree indivicNtals wluMn she 
^paa^ happy to call her friends; Speaking of her 
feelings at this titaie, she says-^ 

"The ease, tranquillity, and comfort of ttqr 
preient lot, so perfectly congenial to my tamper 
and fedings, demand my constant thatddulnesa. 
^ is no business of mine to inquire how long it 
will last. Long, I know, it will not last; and this 
I feel so sensibly, that my anxiety for myself, and 
my dear family, lessens as it respects our prospef- 
itf in' this world, and increases for better things— 
that it may be well with us all in the next.** 

.^jid again, in a lettev>to her mother — 

" Notwithstanding the toil of writing, it has iis 
flleasares; and often, both this winter and last, 
^rhen I ham M down at ten oVslock, all alone, 
in oar snug parlor, with a cheerM fire, and with 
lietfakig to intenrttpt me for four hours, I hare 
iMlly Mt tery hqipy. As to my writing *^under 
dfattidTaitageous ekcmnstances,' it is so far fiem 
being tlie case, that I am sure i can aeter expedl 
tow more fisirered. All demeslSo cares, excefil 
gifing orders, aad setting my accoiH«i, are 
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completelj^ taken off my hands bjMrs. Thomas. 
Ihe' afternoon suffices for the needle->woi^ I have 
to do; and we are little interrupted by visiters; 
besides the rare privilege of having a room and 
Are quite to myself during the morning. I cannot 
.therefore plead my present circumstances in ez- 
.euse, either for the poverty, or slowness of my 
writing; for .It & actually^ what you describe as 
so d^irable-*' sit down compbsed and unembar- 
rassed in my study.* Indeed, I cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankfol for the large share of ccHnfort I 
have enjoyed the last three years; with nothing 
to try my temper, and exempt from most of those 
nnpleasant realities which you mention as insep- 
arable from the charge of a household. But I do 
not wish to fly from family cares; and one of the 
satisfactions of returning, to you, for a time, 
would be, that I might share them with you." 

From the friendships above alluded to, and 
from intercourse of a more general kind enjdyed 
at Marazion, Miss Taylor derived new and ^im- 
portant advantages. For, hitherto, her conttez- 
ions had been almost exclusively within the pale 
of one religious commimity; but her Marazion 
friends were, most of them, members of the es- 
tablished church, and moreover, very zealously 
attached to its constitution and its forms. She 
bad also fiill x>pportunity of observing tiro state 
end spirit of another rdiigions body^he Wes- 
leyan Methodists, who, m the western part fsf 
Cornwall 'are the predominant aect She ever 
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after looked back upon the expansion of her views 
and feelings, which took place at this time, wi^i 
great satisfaction. Yet her attadiment to the 
principles in which dhe had be^n educated did 
not become at all less firm, but on the contrary, 
it was made more decided by the comparison she 
had now the means of forming, between different 
practices and opinions. 

There being at Marazion no society of con- 
gregational dissenters. Miss Taylor attended di- 
temately the service of the Established Church, 
and that of the Wesley an Methodists; and she 
gave her assistance regularly, at the Sunday 
school connected with the former — making only 
this exception, — that she should not be required 
to teach the church catechism. The concessi<ui 
was amicably yielded; and in this school she con- 
tinued to labor with great pleasure, during the 
two years of her residence at Marazion. Her 
exertions on the Sunday were however so much 
fo^ond her strength, that they evidently impaired 
her general health. To those whose six days are 
occupied with general business, or manual labor, 
Sunday school teaching may, by the agreeable 
excitement it affords to the mind, and to the feel- 
iDgs, be in the very best sense of the word, a real 
and beneficial holyday. But so great is the ex« 
haustion consequent upon continued intellectuid 
effort, that those who are called to undergo this 
peculiar species of toil may perhaps in most in- 
alances, lawfiUly use the day of rest for them* 
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aelyef. But Jane, far from jielding, on her own 
^behalf, to a plea of this kind, adhered so resolute- 
ly to the principle of "doing what she could/* 
that she continued her labors in tlie Sunday school 
during years of declining health; and indeed, till 
the very last day of her attending public wondiip, 
a few weeks before her death. 

Soon after our removal to Marazion, my sister 
resumed writing the Ti^e she had commenced at 
lUracombe; and late in the same year it was sent 
to press, under the title of Display." The fe- 
ver with which this little work was received, and 
more especially the high praise bestowed upon it 
by a few individuals, whose judgment and sin- 
cerity could not be questioned, produced a very 
desirable effect upon her mind; for it gave her, 
in some degree, that confidence in her own pow- 
ers which she so much needed. Hitherto, she 
had persisted in attributing almost the whole suc- 
cess of the works in which she had had part to 
her sister; but this was all her own; and she was 
constrained to believe that she could write well, 
and that too in a higher line than she had before 
attempted; — for Display was admired on account 
of excellences of a higher kind than such as be- 
long merely to an entertaining or pathetic ficti<m. 
The advice which had been long and often urged 
upon her, of undertaking to write for mature 
readers, was now greatly corroborated. Yet, 
perhaps, had she attempted a fiction upon a more 
extended scale, she might have found herself oi^ 
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of her proper spbere. For the beauties of her 
flfyle accord best with a brief, inartificial, and 
condensed narratiTe. Breadth of design, ampli- 
fication, and digression, seemed not to be within 
her range— her simple story is merelj a thread, 
supporting a series of exquisite ornaments, and 
sparkling graces. That knowledge of the human 
heart which is evinced in Display, might merit to 
be called profound; but it is exhibited in touches 
so delicate, that they might escape the notice of 
the reader whose eye was less quick and piercing 
dian that of the author. But probably it hasbeien 
these fine and half-hidden beauties that have pro- 
cured for this Tale the praise (not often won by 
mere fictions,) of being read again and again, 
with new pleasure. 

The volume did not however escape without 
some strong animadversions — chiefly on the 
ground of the opinions professed in it. In reply 
to some observations on one point, the author 
says — 

" As to the dancing, I certainly did not think 
I had erred on the strict side; and I think I have 
observed the distinction you mention, of not ob- 
jecting to dancing in iise^. The children at Stoke- 
ly, you may remember, were all dancing very 
merrily one evening. But, in fact, except with 
mere children, there is no such thing as ' sdect 
christian dances.' — Go where you will, it ia the 
world who dance; and the serious who do not. 
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E ' is an instance of what is sakl fdxnit Eottly ; 
her newlj acquired religion is so &r from haying 
made her dull or precise, that there are maaj 
whom I have seen shakc( their heads set her yoi^- 
fill sprightHness. Yet since she has been a Chris- 
tian, ^e says she does not wish to dance, espe- 
cially as it could not be without associating with 
those who think only about this world. As to 
what. Mr. Leddenhurst says about 'dancing 
through the world,' it is a remark I have heard 
made by those who are very far from being puri* 
tanical in their manners, or narrow in their views; 
and I merely understand by it, that a person of a 
contemplative and serious turn of mind, impressed 
With the grand realities of religion, and intent 
upon remedying, as far as possible, the sin and 
misery of the worid« will not be much disposed to 
go ' dancing through it.' " 

The suggestions of her friends were so far ad- 
mitted, as to induce Miss Taylor to look w^er 
abroad than hitherto, for the topics of her next 
undertaking. But to express her opinions on 
grave subjects, in naked prose, Was more than 
Alt could dare. In verse, she felt as if shelter- 
ed. She therefore determined to write what she 
diought and felt, with less reserve than hitherto, 
but under the cover of poetry. Such were the 
views with which (soon after the publication of 
Display) she began writing her Essays in 
Bhyme." With an exception presently to be 
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u^ioned, the composition, of this yolume occa« 
pied her time during the remainder of her stay at 
Marazion. 

Throughout the winter of the year 1814 — 16, 
my sister read much more than she had ever be- 
fore done, in a like extent of time. The works 
ehe selected were of the kind best adapted to in- 
vigorate the understanding — ^her taste in reading 
was for history, which always excited in her mind 
a much deeper interest than even the most fas^ 
cinating fictions; — fictions she did indeed occa- 
sionally read; but it was only in those seasons 
when the exhaustion of long-continued excitement 
in writing had rendered her incapable of close at- 
tention. The interests of reality were fast pre- 
vailing over those of the ideal world; her mind, 
every day more and more, needed the stimulus of 
an object, such as she could deem important; and 
it became indisposed to exertion, at the impulse 
of mere fancy, or personal feeling. 

This marked change in her mind and habits of 
feeling, was evidently much promoted by the new 
scenes she witnessed, and the new friendships she 
formed in Cornwall. Before the time of her visit 
to Marazion, she had had too little opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the sufferings and the 
wants of the poor. She knew by report the mis- 
eries and the vices of the real world; but her 
experience had scarcely presented to her any 
other evils than those sorrows of the heart, and 
of the imagination, which are either wholly creat 
16* 
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ed, or greatly aggravated bj vacant and morbid 
sensibilities; and which, however interesting and 
amiable they may seem, are all more or less iechP" 
9he, if not selfish in their influence. Friendshipc 
— and literary friendships — and polished tastes, 
and the delights of fancy, and wit and criticism, 
are fine things; and where they exclude either 
frivolity or grossness, they are good things. But 
in a sound understanding, and a rightly disposed 
heart, they will sink in estimation, when we are 
called daUy to administer relief to the comuKm 
and real sufierings of human life. And perhaps 
the instances are very rare (if indeed such in- 
stances are at all to be found) in which an 
abounding and laborious zeal in works of merey, 
exists in union with a strong reUidi for the plea- 
sures of the imagination. Be this as it may, it 
was observable with my sister, that, in proportion 
as her mrnd admitted the paramount claims widch 
the sufiTerings of those around us have upon our 
sympathy and our activities, she became less re- 
gardfiil of the gratifications of taste, and of the 
luxuries and sensibilities of the. imagination, and 
more solicitous in all her engagements to pursue 
utihty. 

The two or three excellent persons at Marazion, 
whom my sister ever after thought it her happiness 
to have known, were distinguished by their chris- 
tian zeal in every good work; and she at once 
admitted and cherished, in her own character, the 
influence of those solid qualities. 
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The tendency of her acquaintance with Me^ 
odism was also of the same kind. And while, as 
will be apparent from her letters, she was very 
far from being blind to the defects of that religious 
system, or converted to its peculiar opinions, she 
confessed herself to owe to it a new impression 
of some branches of christian feeling and duty. 

Early in the year 1816, while still at Marazion, 
JM[iss TaylcHT commenced her contributions to the 
Youth's Magazine; which she continued, with 
few exceptions, to supply during the succeeding 
seven years. It was with the most extreme re- 
luctance, and not without the urgent persuasion 
of those to whose advice she was accustomed to 
listen, that she yielded to the repeated request of 
the conductors of that publication, to write stated- 
ly for it. She dreaded the bondage which she 
felt such an engagement would bring her under; 
she dreaded, especially, lest the necessity of 
writing at stated times, whether or not she felt a 
spontaneous impulse and excitement, should in- 
duce the habit of prosing; or should impair that 
feeling of sincerity, simplicity, and genuine inter- 
est, with which, hitherto, she had always written; 
and without which, to write at all, she would have 
thought an abuse of her talent, and a presumption 
upon that degree of favor she had won. Happily, 
these objections were overruled; and soon finding 
herself successful, she felt a pleasure in the em- 
ployment; and was incited to use her best exer- 
tions to improve, for the highest purposes, this 
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opportunity of addressing constantly so large a 
number of young persons. 

To a writer whose invention is fertile, whose 
judgment and taste is matured, and who, above 
all, has too much self-respect to allow him to sink 
into inanity or frivolity, the necessity of writing 
at stated times, may be advantageous; for it is 
likely to produce, at once, freedom, and simplicity 
of style. Under such circumstances, that fastidi- 
ousness which would substitute lifeless proprieties 
for faulty beauties, must be laid aside: — a subject 
having once presented itself to the thoughts, must 
not be dismissed, merely because it seems un- 
promising; and the mind, by the very feeling of 
being tied to an unpromising subject, is roused to 
make an extraordinary effort. Thus, I well know, 
it often was with my sister: — and the result has 
been, that this collection of papers contains per- 
haps, her happiest and her most useful composi- 
tions. 

The Essays in Rhyme on Morals and Manners, 
were finished in the spring oif the year 1816. 
Miss Taylor never wrote any thing with so much 
zest and excitement, as the pieces composing this 
volume. While employed upon them, she was 
almost lost to other interests: — even her prevailing 
domestic tastes seemed forgotten; and in our 
daily walks, she was often quite abstracted from 
the scene around her. 

In truth she had stepped upon ground new to 
herself; and felt an impulse which gave unwonted 
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Yigor to her mind. Her impatience of pretension 
and perversity in matters of religion; and her 
piercing discernment of the deceptions of the 
heart, give a peculiar force and pungency to many 
passages in the Essays iii Rhyme; while others 
are distinguished by the same interchanging pathos 
and pla3rfulness, which had been displayed in her 
earlier writings A few lines, perhaps, in this 
volume may have seemed too pungent to some 
readers. This she fully anticipated ; but would not 
^rink from the hazard. Her feelings, and her 
judgment, were averse to compromise, or to the 
timid concealment of opinions. Some such xon* 
cealment had been recommended to her by a 
friend, to whom the manuscript had been submit- 
ted, previous to publication: in reply to these 
suggestions she says — 

** It is now time to refer to a former letter of 
yours, respecting certain passages in the Essays 
in Rhyme. It is scarcely necessary to say, after 
having written them, that I do not agree with you, 
as to the propriety of total silence, on all disputed 
subjects. Had that plan been always pursued, 
what would now have been the state of the world? 
I am very far from blaming Mr. Cunningham for 
writing the Velvet Cushion (his doing it unfairly 
is another thing) ; and with regard to introducing 
particular sentiments in works of a general nature, 
it appears to me one of the best ways of doing it. 
Who ever blamed Mrs: More for poking the 
^eple into ahnost every page of her writings? 
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What happened to Miss Hamilton for making the 
hereof her novel a dissenter? or, which is more to 
my purpose, what has been the consequence of the 
severe sarcasms of Cowper upon the church and 
its ministers ? The consequence is, indeed, that 
he is hated by the high-church party; but that 
does neither him nor his works any harm. What 
harm did he suffer from the review of his poems 
when they first appeared, by our old friend the 
Critical Review, when they said — * This is an at- 
tempt to be witty in very lame verse?' I grant it 
is probable that no proselytes have been gained 
to any party by what he wrote ; but who will deny 
that the difiusion of the liberal sentiments that 
abound in hb writings, has been of great service 
to the cause of truth and moderation? Do not 
suppose I am here placing myself by the side of 
Cowper; — am only pleading against the system 
of observing a profound silence on all controvert- 
ed subjects, in works of a general nature." 

To some criticisms of a different kind she thus 
replies. — 

" You will not be surprised, and I am sure you 
will not be offended, to see in how few instances 
I have availed myself of your criticisms, if you 
reconsider the nature of them; — that is, how very 
few were merely literary. To that few I paid 
every attention; — ^most of them had already been 
marked for correction, either by myself, or other 
critical friends; but I was disappointed to find so 
few of that description; and stiU more, to find so 
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many relating to matters of opinion, which you 
would hardly expect I should give up. I cannot 
guess why the very same opinions—or creed, if 
you please (for t know that is a word you are 
particularly fond of), which were, I believe, ex- 
pressed with quite as much plainness in ' Display,' 
should offend you so much less there. You say, 
indeed, that you have only remarked upon that 
style of language which refers to a party; not to 
a principle; but on the contrary, I found not a 
single note upon those few passages in which I 
write as a dissenter. If you mean to call religious 
sentiment party , I shall not dispute the term with 
you. Christianity has had a great many ill names 
fVom its commencement to this day ; but they have 
never done it the least harm, nor ever will. Do 
you think I would condemn you for using a prayer* 
book, or kneeling at an altar — for going under 
water; or even for wearing a broad brim? No. 
But as I would not make my creed narrower than 
that of the Bible, so I dare not make it wider. 
* There is no other name under Heaven, whereby 
we must be saved: ' — * He that believes shall be 
saved; he that believes not shall be damned.' 
#This is all I would contend for, and all, I think, 
that I have contended for, as essential; and if it 
is to this you object, I fear not boldly to say that 
you are wrong. And my heart's desire and prayer 
is, that you may be led, as many a confident op- 
poser has been, to what I must still maintain to 
be * the only place^ — the feet of Jesus.' 
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" I think your prejudice — may 1 say your party 
spirit' (for neyer does party spirit show itself ao 
openly, or speak so narrowly as when it embraces 
the skeptical creed) has got the better of your 
good taste, in the present instance: your taste is 
good, when lefl to its free exercise ; but in several 
of your criticisms I scruple not to say you have, 
under the influence of other feelings, betrayed a 
very bad one. Where, for instance, you objeict 
to passages that are simple quotations from the 
Bible. Here I can speak quite confidently, in a 
literary view, that the effect of such quotations is 
good; and that they confer a dignity on the verse. 
Where, for instance, I have introduced, almost 
literally, those passages — ' In thy presence is fill- 
ness of joy,' — *In my father's house are many 
mansions' — I am sure that I am more classical 
than you, in your very ill-chosen remark upon 
them. That these expressions have been quoted 
a thousand times by 'Lady Huntingdon;' or 
* Mr. Huntington,' cannot render them at all less 
affecting or sublime; and to call such language 
'religious cant,' is in my opinion, irreligious 
cant." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

LETTERS WWTTEN FROM CORNWALL. 

TO MRS. W. 

' Marazion, Jai^e SM), 1814. 

Bfy d0ar Friend, 

As ibis i9 one of .our Saint^s days, I cannot do 
better than devote it to my friends: one letter I 
bave abreadj despatcbed to Ongar; andj am 
sure it is quite time to addresQ you, as I belieye 
my last letter was written to infbnn you of opr 
arrival at Ilfracombe, t^oi^b I tbi|ik the fault }^ 
not b/een all on my side. Tbe interval bas been 
p];etty well filled .with incidents: — S. aod A. bave 
not been idle:— you and the Prince Regent bave 
been receiving company: — father and mother 
have left the Castle House : — we bave removed 
to lyiara^on; and Bonaparte to Elba: — so that 
the world does not pay us tbe compliment of 
standing still till we bave time to animadvert on 
its revolutions. 

I would have waited a week or ^wo longer, 
when I should have been better able to say bow 
well we like our new situation, but that I hope 
this will now reach you before ypur ftiends leave 
you, as S. mentioned the last week in June for 
returning. To what is she returning ? — hope to 
a life of usefulness and happiness: 1 l^ave never 
known one better fitted to enjoy and to adorn 0ie 
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peaceful scen^ of domesticjife, than ou^dear S. 
Happy is he trhp is defttined to be the companioa 
ofthem! ' 

I suppose Hty this' tiine*Mr. C. has been intro- 
duced to his little grandson, . with whom I may 
safely venture to guess he is pleased. * I enjoy 
f<Nr you, my dear friend, the' pure and leal pleas- 
ures of the nursery. I am thinking too anxic^i^ 
of dear Ami. The wide distance that separates 
lis increases this anxiety: — -if I could be near her, 
I should feel comparatively little; but to wait a 
fhre or six days' pM for such intelligence is what 
I dread. Yet Htf4o whom we sh'oilld cheerfully 
oMmit her, is *^ nigh at hand, and not Afar ofT." 

* * I told S. that w^ did n6t think of 
leaving Ufiracombe till August; but finding that, 
dttfing the summer, it doeRs not often happeri that 
vessels from Cornwall put into Ilfracombe, we 
determined to avail ourselveB of the first good 
opportunity:— we regretted that one offered so 
soon: — ^we had scarcely twenty-4bur hours' notice. 
But our little affairs were soon arranged, and at 
nine o'clock on the evening of the 9th, we set 
sail, and a mild breeze wafled us from our dear 
IIfi*acombe. We were tolerably weH till about 
the middle of the night, when a fresh gale sprang 
ttp, and fi'om that time to the moment of our land- 
ing, at nine o'clock the following evening, we 
suffered continued sickness. We landed at St. 
Ives, and took lodgings there for a week: on Fri^ 
imy evening we reached this place, where we had 
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before engi^d*lodgi|i|r9j thi^j^ are not^opleaar 
antty situated as those we occupied at I]fracombe ; 
but they irfe -comfottq^leV and*"ouf hostess ,is a 
*good WQm^n^ nfh^ t^e^,pdins to pleas^ us. 

])Iarazion is pleasfintl^ situated oil ^e margin 
of Mount's i^ay, iyhich» ferms a line *weep: on 
the western side lies Penzance, nearly o|>posito 
to us, at the distance of three ^iles: — ^it is a fine 
Hde by the sea side. This morning we have been 
there: it is a large and very pleasant t^n; and 
being so near, we can have many of the conve- 
niences it affords. The views here are open and 
agreeable: St. Michael's Mount is a fine object, 
distant about half a mile, and Penzance and th0 
adjacent villages very prettily skirt the Bay. We 
were recommended here in preference to Fen- 
zance,^as being milder; and it suits ps better mi 
accdunt of its being more retiredr' Jn. spite of 
onr nonconformity we shall probably attend at the 
'chapel o( ease, at which Mr. — now ofiiciates, 
whose name I dare say you have heard. * ** * 

* TO MISS E. M. • 

Maiazion, Cornwall, Jol^ 9/ 1^14. 

* * The expectation of shortly leavii^ 
nfracombe, aliiios{ ever sincd^ ^ received yours, 
dated in April, made me defei^Kjituig firom day 
tolday, thinking J should 43oon be able tqleU yon 
where we were destined; bat at last we welit mff 
80 suddenly that we had scstrcely time to arr^n^ 
our^wn little affairs; and althqygh I have Mt 
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impatieat to do so, I woufd not write immediately 
after our arrival here, that I might be better able% 
to tell you how we like Oornwall. I ha^e beei^ ' 
sorry to hear that you arenirfwell/aiid I kftow that 
you do H0t complain of trifles. It is not surprising 
that, excKan^ing the pure air of ]>3von for such 
as you ar^ now inhaling, your health should suffer. 
Although there is so little temptation to go abroad, 
you must not neglect daily exercise. It is not 
complimenting Xondon air too much, to allow that 
H is better out of doors thah ,in. I am not sur- 
prised that London makes you love Devonshire 
more than ever. The sight of it, especially after 
a considerable absence, never fails to make me 
low-spirited; and I scarcely know whether this is 
occasioned most by its toretckedness^ or its magnifi 
cenct, I entirely understand your affection for 
the old mulberry tree: there is a laburnum at 
Colchester which is quite as good a friend of mu%., 
I saw it blossom sixteen springs ; and plucked a 
spray when I took leave^ of it, thinking it would 
be a great pleasure to ruminate over it now and 
then, but I believe I have never 'found time to 
Jook at it yet: it ha^ lain ever since undisturbed, 
ainidst a vitriety of simili^ relics, which have been 
abandoned to the dame neglect.. 
' In coiisequi^ppe' of strongly urged advice, we 
determined, early in the yeur, to remove to 
Cofn^all during the summer months; for I coiuld 
not summon courage to undertake the voyage on 
tiM iq>proaeh of;the autunmal gales. We had not 
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ioiteiided to jieave lUraoombe quite so soon; but a 
good opportuiuty offering, we availed ourselvea 
of it, and ^fler It passage mbre safe than agreear 
ble, landed ^St. Ives, from whence we.crQfsed 
|o this place; whicl^ ha^ been r^mmended to 
lis in preference tp Penzancd; and where we had 
already engaged lodgii\g^. ; ^ ' 

I think 70U have not^ib^n so ^ in Cornwall;^ 
so I may tell you that we; are very pleasantty 
situated on the . ipargin , of Mount's Bay, ^whioh 
forms a fine regular sweep, surrounded" by shelter* 
ing hills. Penzance, a very hai\dsome town, at the 
distance of three miles, is in^lj view; and with 
its adjacent villages, prettily skirts the bay. The 
surrounding country is open and cheerful — near 
P^izance, pleasantly wooded; and here and there 
are some shaded and rural spots. St. Michael'i 
Mount, directly opposite to us, and accessible at 
low water, is the most striking object in the scene. 
We have not yet thoroughly explored it; but it is 
much finer and more picturesque than we had 
expected, firom such views as we had seen of it. 
Altogether we arp pleased with our situation; it 
is a complete contrast to the wild and solitary 
scenery of Ilfiracombe. Being prone to form 
local attachments, I cannot at present decide im- 
partially to which I should give the preference. 

How long we shall sojojuum in this land of stran- 
gers is quite uncertain. I feel with you, that I 
dare ^Qt look forward to distances I may never 
reach: and I too qould think of next summer with 
16* 
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the delightfitt hope of again seeing many that ar(^ 
d^ar to me; but I am afraid of expecting it^ or of 
forming &<iy plan beyond to-day: by painful les- 
sors I have learned that it is vain and dangerous 
to do so. Seldom perhaps till we have lived long 
enough to observe that the wishes we form for 
ourselves are "either directly thwarted, or if in.- 
jdulged, that they wholly disappoint our expecta 
tion, are we sincerely disposed to say ''Choose 
thou mine mheritance for me.'' When such wishes 
appetu* very moderate and limited — falling fhr 
short even of the common objects of worldly pur 
suit — ^when we a^k neither for length of days^ 
riches, nor honors; but only for some one favor- 
ite comfort, We are almost ready to expect that 
such a reasonable request will be granted; and it 
is well if we are taught, either by being disap- 
pointed of it, or wiih it, that eager desires fBi^ any 
thing short of the favor of Grod, are displeasing 
to Him, and injurious to ourselves: there is a swe^t 
feeling of security in committing our future way 
to Him, with an entire dependance oil his wisdom 
and goodness, and a cordial acquiescence in his 
appointments. » # » 

TO MR. J. C. 

Mara2ion, September 93, 1814. 

* » # Now that you are so much a maii of 
business I should really scruple to intrude u^6h 
you with four p^iges of ihoughtB and reflecHons^ if 
I were not persuaded that there are irequeiU 
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ihoments wiien, in all rei^pects essentia to true 
fri^nddhip and friendly intercourse, you are what 
you were in times that are piist. And as I feel it 
t6 be pleasant and refreshing td sit down and con* 
verse with yon as we were wont, so I have no 
doubt you will stilUperuse the somethings or 
nothings &at may escape from my pen with a 
kindred fbeling. Months have passed since I 
wrote to you; and in the interval I have travelled 
a hundred miles further west, and seen many new 
places and faces: but this I can say (and I hope 
yt>a wUl think it worth sending three hundred 
miles to tell you) that' associating with str angers j 
80 far from alienating my thoughts and affections 
frohi those I have long known and valued, attaches 
me still more to them. I am surrounded with 
those who khow that I am — Miiss Taylor; but 
know not that I am— "Jane;" and it sometimes 
hiakes me sigh for a renewal of intercourse with 
those who, foi* that simple reasoii, have jdelded 
me an uniHerited share of their regard. The 
inany follies, infirmities, and deficiencies which 
are intimately known to them, may, it is true, be 
partially and for d time concealed from strangers; 
but yet, I would rather be with those who, " with 
tdl my faults, have loved me still." * * » 
* * * Nothing can be more tranquil 
and agreeable than the manner in which our time 
paitees here: we are both sufficiently occupied to 
preserve us firom dulness; nor do we iieed other 
relaxation than the pleasure of conversing with 
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each other in those hours of the day ^vhiel^ wo 
spend together. We have, however, some SAci^y 
here — ^more indeed than at Ilfi-acomhe. I would 
gladly avoid the trouble of it; but I know it 19 
good for me to be obliged to exert mysdf in con- 
versation sometimes. * ^* * 

# * * I do not think my attachment to 
nonconformity is likely to be at all shaken by my 
present circumstances; on the contrary, I long to 
attend among my own people/' and to wojcship 
in the simplicity of the gospel. Yet it is bot)i 
pleasant and useful to associate with good people 
who*differ from ourselves. • 

It is not from intention, but accident, that I am 
writing to you on this day of the month* Yo^ 
remember, I dare say, the advanced^ stage at 
which I am arrived: — at five and twenty I regret* 
ted the departure of youth; but now I am quite 
reconciled to being as old as I am. In looking 
back upon the past, nothing strikes me so fi^rcibly, 
for future benefit, as the different sensations occa- 
sioned by a review of its misfortunes, and its fantts. 
Upon seasons of care, anxiety, and distress, of 
which (though they have been con^arativ^ly few 
^d light) I can remember some, I can reflect 
without a feeling of regret or uneasiness; indeed 
Aero is a kind of satisfaction and complacency in 
looking back upon scenes of suffering; while the 
mistakes, .follies, and sms, that have marked my 
life, are sources of present and perpetual un- 
, easiness. Of this, past experience and pres^ . 
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feeling tope! increasingly to convince me, that, 
whatever affliSilions may be appointed for me in' 
future, if, in the course of the next ten or twenty 
years (should I see so many) I shall attain more 
holiness, I shall also enjoy more happiness, than 
in .the yeai^ tl^at -ar^ past. Tb do' quietly the 
duties of to>-ddy, without ambitipn, and without 
anxiety, i3 to ensure comfort; — and comfort is a 
word that duits better the present state than hap- 
piness; and in truth it is all that would be desired 
by us i^ our thoughts were familiar with death and 
etetnity;-^if "we habitually remembered that t]^e 
time is shortr—that all we are most interested 
.abouf is passing a^y, and that the flower we best 
love fadeth. * • # # 

TO MISS E. M. 

^ Maraaion, Ifay 31, 1815. 

Mj dear Friend, 

* Although I quite forget t6e date 9f my last, I 
know that I have many times since' much in- 
cCned to converse with you; and that I have not 
written before is only owing to the constant recur- 
rence of some employment that is more imme- 
diately pressing, and whose plea is more readily 
admitjpd, because it is usually something that re- 
quires less exertion than writing, even to so kind 
and candid^ friend as you,. to whom I know the 
most sim{>le expressions of regard are more agree- 
able than a studied epistle. Some people think it 
a great recommendatiop to be able to write a 
** clever letter;" but if there is anything I dislike 
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to receive, or that I inp unambilioiis ^tiiig»*H 
•is 9,.clever letter^ by which I .alette jr that 
exhibits* obyipusly an eniJeaYor ta^^ smart and 
pointed ^ or worse still — fine and s^timental. In 
this I am sure yqii will think with m^ ^i^to my 
languid mind» it is ge^r^l^ ai|]^efibrt«to say any 
thing beyond how d^e d<);\and tUhr^re^ I oft^n 
delay. the task'm hope oT an hour* of v^i', till 
those who are oftenest rememberedi inght ^rly 
imagine themselves forgottent but now, thqpgli I 
am flat and chilly, and have more than half a 
head-ache, I am determmed to spetd tk^ monuqg 
with you. 

What you told me in yotir la4 letter, made roe 
almost envy the situation of those to whom Feli- 
gion appears as a glorious tiovetty, and wha em- 
brace it with all the ardor, and gratitude, and joy, 
t>f a newly received message from heaven. They 
who, *' froi^ their chldhoo'd, have been taught the 
Holy Scri]|||ires" have, no doubt, their advantages ; 
but how liable are-these advantages to be abused! 
Jt often happens, I believe, thai persons who hftire 
been long familiar with tha name of Jesui^ y9 the 
sinner's friend, are shamed out of their Coldi^esa 
and nogli^ence by the warmth and energy^ those 
whose eyes are newly opened to behold hmT 

To inquiries, such as those which you make 
relative tc^our not having felt the strong convic* 
tions, and the overwhelming fears that maay ex- 
perience in the commencement of their religious 
^prse, I have heard thelnost judicious ChristiaQs 
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reply, that a hol^ walk with Grod, a humble con- 
sciousness of preferring Him, aniL his service, to 
anj other thing/ is a better and safer evidence of 
te-real change of* heart, than a reference to the 
mo^ remarkable emotions of mind, at aAy partic- 
ular time. The Bible does not specify any cer- 
tain Ikieasure of terror, (ft any violent {|.pprehen- 
sions of the pivine anger, as essential to true 
conversion.— r*' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved," is its simply declaration; 
and as the evidence that we do believe, and thdt 
our repentance is genuine, we must " bVing forth 
the fruits of righteousness." True sorrow for 
sin, flowing from a contemplation of Divine mer- 
cy, which is called in the Scriptures " a broken 
heart," is surely a more acceptable sacrifice than 
the most fearful apprehensions of Divine wrath. 

I cannot pass over in silence your hint on the 
snbject of church communion. Although it ia 
nowhere' mentioned as essential to salvation, yet 
the tender injunction of our Lord — Do this in 
remembrance of me," is so forcible an appeal to 
our gratitude, that the neglect of it cannot be con- 
sidered an immaterial circumstance. If the rules 
of a society, calling itself a church of Christ, are 
so strict as to present any real obstacle to a hum- 
ble candidate, they must be unscriptural. And 
in some places, where a fhll written account of Che 
candidate's religious history and feelings is nukle 
an mdiapensahle condition of admission, such rules 
are unscriplural: though, even then, whether the 
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exaction ^ould be considered 9s a real obstacle, 
is a serious question. In most cases^ I believe, a 
private cpnversation with the minister, or a chris- 
tian fiiend, is deemed sufficient; and whether sq, 
or in writing, a simple and general profession oi 
trust in the Lord Jesus, and of .willingness to sur- 
render heart and life tq his service, is all that 
would bci required. M^y, no doubt, would be 
better pleased with a circumstantitd experience; 
but I believe it is very rarely demanded; and I am 
" ajire it would not be by your pre^en^ pastor. You 
know too/ that what is communicated on 'such 
occasions is not heard or read by a whole con- 
gregation, but only by the members of the church; 
and that, in the absence of the candidate. The 
admission of a member is always considered as 
a pleasing and profitable, not an awkward or ,for- 
midable service, by those who witness pr are en- 
gaged in it. * * * 

TO MRS. W. 

Maracioii, Sept 19| 1815. 

Hy Aeiu Friend, 

It is quite time to ask you how you do once 
again upon paper, thpugh if you did but know it, 
I am ,very often making the inquiry in my 
thoughts. I have so many far distant and dear 
fiiends to think of now, that my thoughts are be- 
' come quite expert at the business, and fly &m 
Ongar to Rotherham, and firom thence to Axmin- 
ster, Bridport, or London, with wonderfiil ease 
and e^^edition., Tbere was a passage in your 
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last letter, which brought old days so forcibly and 
sudd^ly to my recollection, that it made my tears 
overS^f before I was aware. There is a long 
train recollections, you know, connected with 
those days; but they are over and gone — all is 
settled, and well settled. For myself, as to ex- 
ternal things, I was never so happy — I should 
rather say so cpmfortable (for that word best suits 
this world) as I am now. The last two years of 
my life have been so tranquil, so free from irrita- 
tion, passed in a manner so suited to my taste and 
temper, with such a beloved and congenial com- 
panion — ^they have been so occupied with agree- 
able employments, and so enlivened at times by 
pleasant society, that I have often thought, should 
any thing occur to alter my present lot, I should 
look back upon it as the brightest spot in my life. 
— ^Ah well! I hope I am in some degree willing 
to commit the future to one who knows how to 
contrpl it, and who will certainly prolong my pre;- 
sent comfort if it is for my good. 

I heard from a little news, which did but 

serve to set off our perfect tranquillity to more 
advantage. # * # 

# # * Oh what a world it is! Well 
indeed if we lewcn from such things to despise it 
in the right way, and to be looking toif surds a bet- 
ter country. 

VOL. I. 17 
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TO Bass M. H— £. 

Manston, Oetobor IB, isiS. 

Your ceremonious commencement of cor* 
respondence, my dear M. was so discordant with 
. my feelings, at the moment of receiving your 
fectionate letter, that I determined to break through 
all restraint at once. But if you do not follow 
my example, I shall consider it as a signal for re- 
turning to the usual formality in the next. 

Your kind letter was gratifying to me as a bet- 
ter evidence of real regard than the most elabo- 
rate epistle. I thank you for your many expres- 
sions of friendship. If I were conscious of 
having been a friend .to you in every and the best 
sense, I should receive them with unmixed pleas- 
ure. I am, however, the more obliged for affec- 
tion which must overlook so many deficiencies, 
imperfections, and infirmities, as a twelvemonth's 
intercourse has exhibited to your view. I say 
this, not as a flourish, but from the bottom of my 
heart. It was some time after your departure 
before I quite ceased to listen for the well-known 
step upon the stairs: for a few days I was misera- 
bly flat, and unable to take any interest in my 
employments. But I have by this time begun to 
be again sensible of the pleasures of regularity, 
and of the satisfiiction of resting in some degree 
upon myself. This revival, however, is not ac- 
companied by any diminution of regard towards 
those who are gone. The substantial pleasure of 
hiiving gained a friendr^f haying one more hcMurt 
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ia this cold world with which I can feel sympathy, 
and from which I may expect it, remains. And 
as ibr the rest-r^he relief and recreation of fre- 
quent intercoucie— it is a pleasure which, howev- 
er desirable, may be cheerfully resigned, without 
at all impairing friendship; and which, indeed, 
might have been enjoyed independently of any 
feeling that deserves the name. » « « 

TO MISS £. M. 

IfarazioDyJannaiy 16, 1816. 

* * * Here we are surrounded by Me- 
thodists; and have the opportunity of knowing 
what Methodism really is. We usually attend at 
their chapel: their preachers generally appear to 
be zealous and devoted men; and their preaching 
well adapted to be useful to the class of persons 
who are their hearers. I have never any where 
before seen so general a profession of religion; 
and there is every reason to believe it is more 
than a profession with many. A little romantic 
fishing town, just opposite to us across the bay, 
contains, we are told, a large society of experi- 
enced and fervent Christians; and it is the case 
with many of the forlorn, desolate looking villages 
in the neighborhood, that seem in all things else 
a century or two behind the rest of the world. 

* * * When one has been screwed up 
fi>r some time with narrow-minded people, it is no 
small relief to meet witb.'those of enlarged and 
liberal views; especially if their piety does not 
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suffer by their intelligence. But I am indeed 
much inclined to believe that the poor in every 
sense, the mentally poor, are generally the rich- 
est in faith-^that they receive the gospel more 
simply as it is, without reasonings and disputings, 
and live upon it more entirely, and more hap- 
IHly. * » * 

TO THE SAME. 

Marazion, Apra34, 1816. 

* * * I am glad you have heard and 

were pleased with Mr. , and wish you knew 

him as a parlor companion :— one does not often 
meet with a person so completely intellectual. 

Of Methodism and Arminianism, I knew scarce- 
ly more than the names before I came here, and 
am very glad of having seen them for myself. 
Cornwall certainly offers a favorable specimen of 
the Methodists: the good they have done is un- 
questionable, even by the most prejudiced wit- 
nesses. But what they have effected is fairly 
attributable to their zeal and laboriousness, rather 
than to their peculiar opinions. The ignorant 
poor, wh6n they become pious, are so almost ex- 
clusively "taught of God" — they are so little 
encumbered with human knowledge, that I be- 
lieve it makes very- little practical difference in- 
deed whether they are called Arminians or Cal- 
vinists. The same unerring Spirit guides the 
minds of both to all essential truth. But does it 
not seem that opinions are of more importance,' 
and produce more decided effects in the more 
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€uUifated? I think I have lately witnessed some 
such effects. An Arniinian who is much interest- 
ed in his peculiar views, unconsciously perhaps 
to himself, yerj sparingly and partially exhibits 
in his [H-eaching the good new$ of the christian 
system: — he seems fearful of prea6hing a too free 
salvation for sinners. I am far from saying that 
this is the case generally with the Methodist 
preachers; but I am sure it was the case with the 
most zealous Arminian I ever heard or knew. 
But if peculuu: opinions give a bias to the strain 
of preaching on one side, there can be no doubt 
that it does so in a much taore baleful degree on 
the other. I would much rather, as I value my 
soul's sa&ty, attend the preaching of an Armin* 
ian, than of a h^h Calvinist. I have heard a few 
9£ tiiese preachers, and have seen and heard 
much of the effects of such doctrine among the 
common people. It is said to be just now a fast 
spreading evil among the evangelical clergy of 
the establishment; and it is spreading like a lep- 
taaf amcmg the ignorant in all denominations. 
I believe there is scarcely any tendency towards 
k among the regular dissenting mimden; but 
some of their flocks are infected. There is some- 
thing so flattering, and imposing, and conrforlable, 
m the statements of preachers of this class, and 
the evil (except in avowed Antinomianism) is so 
much concealed, that it is no wonder the doctrine 
is oagerly embraced by those who wish for a cheap 
and indiygent way of getting to heaveu; nor even 
17* 
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tliat manj of the sincere and humble are led intc 
the snare. If the accounts we hear are correct, 
it is not Towgood, but high Calvinism that had 

induced Mr. to leave the establishment: — it 

. is said he objects especially to reading the Ten 
Commandmenfi ! 

Having heard and seen so much of the evil 
tendency of these sentiments, I was very sorry to 
hear lately that they had found their way to—: st 
least what I heard led me to suppose that it was 
so:— *it was said that Mr. h ad lately profess- 
ed that a great change had taken place in his 
views; — that he now perceived he had never 
before known or preached the gospel; and that 
the minds of many of his most pious hearers had, 
in consequence of this change, been very mueh/ 
, unsettled; but that they were now falling into bin 
views. Now though it would be wrong to judge 
upon this evidence alone, yet this is so precisely 
the language of the party, that one caancit but 
fear that the fact is as I have supposed, ^ 
* * * * Many of the people, I have 
no doubt, are so truly Christians that their own 
minds may sustain but little injury, and their lives 
continue as ornamental to their profession as be^ 
fore ; but it is not probable that this will be the 
case with the majority. It is certainly a temptsr 
tion to a young man to preach in that strain, ica 
nothing will so certainly ensure popularity. 

I am glad that so favorable a change has takm 
place at , and hope Mr — ?— may find some 
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judicious guide to direct his inquiries; though if 
he is indeed inquiring, he will doubtless be direct- 
ed well at last. I have lately read an excellent 
paper on Hyper-calyinism, explaining some causes 
of its growUi, and especially tracing it to a back- 
wardness on the part of many professedly evan- 
gelical ministers in introducing the grand truths 
of the gospel; so that their hearers, having real 
cause of complaint, readily run to (he opposite 
extreitte. 

You have in«ked been led to the true, the only 
way of solving your difficulties on some of the 
deeper doctrinefl of religion. Every attempt to 
explain them has, to me, always rather increased 
than removed the difficulty, and my own discour- 
agciiiient. But certainly I should not fly to Jhnmm^ 
iamm in ord^ to escape from it. This system 
may indeed seem to remove the difficulty a step 
further off; but there it meets «s again, just the 
same as before, unless the onmipotence and 
omniscience of Grod be disputed. But let us 
wait: — ^it is but a little while and we i^all com- 
fMrehend something of the depths of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God; though now unsearcha» 
ble and past finding out." How chilling are the 
very terms of controversy, and how unlike th^ 
language of the Bible! To live near to God, to 
walk humbly with Him, is the surest way of 
having our minds satisfied on these points. . The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Hhn: 
He will show them His covenant." * ^ 
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TIBITB— SEEOOENCE AT ONOi^^, AND AT HASTHTOS. 

The ocMuequenees of tbe great and long sos* 
tamed excitemeot occasiotied by wrhing tbe 
Easaijwi ia Rhjme^ upon my sister's health ami 
i^iritSy wei^ such as seemed to render change of 
fCene, and/ ciimplete relaxation, necessary. She 
therefore determined to spend some part of the 
tnsning smnmer in Yorkshire. WeleftManudon 
in the month of June, 1816; and after an agreea* 
Ma Journey of a week, readied Masbro' near 
fic^herham^ w^ere Mr. Gilbert then resided: 
This visit afforded the most del^ktful and bene- 
. icial rekxatlon to her mind, by yidding her both 
the liyely eooioyments of a renewed intereoorse 
with those most dear to her; and tiie pleasures of 
an introduction to the very intdligent and agrees* 
Ue society of that neighboiiKX>d. 

^ weeks were thus pleasantly passed in York« 
shire: in August we returned to Ongar, after an 
absence from home of nearly three yeare^ In 
this interval my father had left the Castle House, 
and removed to a fiurm-house a short distance from 
4te town: with this house, and its garden, 
m^r waa deUgfated, and Mt the highest pleaswe 
pleasure altog^ier c<mgental with her chares* 
ter, in being once again in . seohuaan, with ^lose 
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she most loved. Her feeHngs in this return home 
9te described in a letter of this date:— 

TO MISS A. M. 

OBgar, Aug. 98, 1816. 

* * * Your welcome letter fi>und me at 
l%effield, and arrived when I was in a party of 
agreeable friendd; but I gladly stole away for a 
short time to give it a hasty perusal, reserving for 
^ first leisure hour a more careful one. It was 
indeed welcome, and truly gratifying to me, my 
dear fiiend; and for all the kindness it breathes,* 
I thank you sincerely. But why have you neg-" 
lected to fulfil your jjromise of telling me some- 
thing of yourself--body and mind? 1 can only 
gather from one expression, that you have beeii 
unweH ; but to what extent, I am lefl to conjec- 
ture. Do not fail in this respect again; but re- 
member what I have oflen told you, that the surest 
way of making your letters interesting, is to let 
them contain particulars respecting yourself. 7 
shall be severely punished indeed for having made 
" £gotism" the subject of one of my " Rhymes," 
if it should influence any of my friends to refrain 
from those c<Hnmunications, on which the interest 
of a friendly correspondence entirely depends. In 
truth, I have found it one of the inconveniencQv 
attendant upon making one's opinions public (and 
I assure you these inconveniences are* not^feiv). ' 
^at others are apt to suppose one is always on 
tile wmtch for diose failings that have been ce&^' 
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mu9il ortbat^ <ke emmre or nilleiy im ikmc^Bi 
against som&iodiTidttal, I aMure you k is muak 
more from a knowledge of my own heart, than 
from observation on the fiiilings of others, that I 
have been iisq^ed to write on the subjects I 
have chosen. 

I wish this fine mcNmaig I eould take a tum 
with you in yoiur pleasant garden, aoid talk instead 
of write; or rather, if wishing were of any avail, 
I would wish tibat you could take a turn with iU$ 
in mine, which I think you would en^y, I nanst 
however, tell you something of our movements* 
We staid a fbrtnight Icmger with Ann than we 
proposed; the time passed pleasai^y, and we 
were imwilling to part. I think, however, you,, 
irho know ray taste for retirement, and my di^ike 
9f general oiunpany, would have pitied me ii you 
had seen the continued bustle of visiting wHh 
which my time was occupied. The contrast with 
fixt mode of life at Marazion was as great as it 
eouM be: perhaps the total change of scene waa 
what I needed. 

On the lath of August we left Rotherham, md 
ifk a few days reached our dear paternal home^ 
after an absence of three years. It was indee4 
^joyful meeting; and when, that evening, ws 
qnce laore knelt around the £unily altar, I belme 
<p»r hearts glowed with gratitude to Him who had 
permitted us thus to assemble in peace and cfm* 
$>rt/ and had disappointed dl our feara. H^na- 
m% are again in conqplete retirement; and m 
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sw««ter retreat I do not wiih Ibr. We me nearlf 
ft mile from the town, and aurroonded iMk the 
green fielda. The honae ia an old ftahioned 
pkee, wkh a fvetty garden, which it ia the delight 
of mj ftther and mother to cnkivate; at the doer 
ia a rural porch, covered with a vine. £[ere we 
«re rarely interrupted hy any one;* and although 
oofy twenty miles from the great world, we eajo^ 
the moat delightful seclusion. The rooms m 
laa^e and pleasaait, and the whole has exactly thsft' 
tuval air "vdiich we all so much admire, a « r 
During this visit at home, Jane and her mother 
projected a work to be executed conjointly, in the 
Arm of a correspondence between a mother and 
her dau^^ter, at school. These letters were 
commenced at Ongar, and completed at Haatingaj^ 
iHiere we piMsed the idiole of the following win^ 
ter. The composition of her part of these letters^ 
together with her stated contributions to the 
Youth's Magazine, frirnished her with just se 
much literary employment at Hastings, as was 
cimsiBtent with her health, idiich had materialist 
aufl^red by the too great exertion she had made 
the prece^Kng winter. She now devoted a much 
larger proportion of her time to reading, than at 
any former period. The usual tsonsequence of 
much reading she soon leh and regretted; namely, 
a great indisposition to the exertion necessary for 
writing. And, indeed, after tlm time, ahe never 
agam aurrenderfd herself fhlly to the exckemeni 
necessary for predictive eflbrts of the mind, 
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. The Moiittis passed at Haslings, were passed 
in complete seelusion from society:— >it was, how- 
every to my sister an agreeable winter; for thougli 
«he coukl relish the pleasures of general society, 
when fhey came in her way; they were what she 
never sought or wished for, when deprived of 
iherb: and, of the society of her dearest firiend^y 
'lihe had long been accustomed to be deprived 
With the pleasures of regular employment, books 
' and iire*side comforts, she was ever satisfied and 
' delighted. Writing to her sbter from Hastings, 
*»he says: — 

We have had a peaceful, comfortable winter: 
all I have wanted to make it as comfortable to me 
-as formerly, was the same interesting employment. 
In the prospect of returning to Ongar, I feel 
lieenly the pleasantness of the situation, and the 
^affection of my family. The former is much more 
to me than you would imagine from what you saw 
4k£ me in a much finer country. There is a com- 
fMMure of mind, and freedom from excitement, 
.which is essential to my enjoyment of the coun- 
try ; and its. being then the time of the Essays 
eoming out, together with all the bustle and vari- 
ety, totally destrojred that composure; but I can 
tiuly say — 

* I would not for a world of goid. 
That nature's lovely face should tire.' 

And though the time of romance is over, I re- 
joice to feel in myself an increasing capabili^ 
of intellectual pleasyre* Exctse m^, dear AoBLg 
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for thk^fnre egq^smj atid for reflections which, to 
joUy surrounded by so many pressing realities, 
must seem * trivial. But to ttone of my married 
friends, except you, can I write 6f my own inter* 
ests, without feeling' that I ani intruding upon 
theirs. ^ I feel, in writing to them, that they are 
married. But I except you, dear Ann, not onljr 
becatise you are « kind sister; l^ut because you 
retain the enthusiasm of other days: — you are not 
hardened and* blunted by the World." 



' The leisure enjoyed by my sister at Hastings 
was employed' in mtiintaining intercourse with her 
friends. \ * •* 

' TO MISS M. H— £. 

. faiUiisi, pcSeember 10, 1816. 

If you knew the glow of pleasure and affection 
with which I take up my long-neglected pen, 
every suspicion of neglect which my silence may 
have occasioned would be dispelled, I know of 
few things that would give me greater pleasure 
thiin your taking a place at our new firenside; and 
as the best substitute for that unattainable pleas- 
ure, I do hope you will, as soon as compatible 
with your engagements, let me receive another of 
your interesting, and ever-welcome epistles. * * 

* * * Here we are enjojring as much 
ciunfort as I expect in this world. Our lodgings 
are pleasanter than those we occupied at 3Iara- 
zion. We are close to the sea; and all the 
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XfGom commwid a fiiti view 6f it . 'B.ml6nff^,haw 
eyer, afibrcb bj no means the quiet secluaop 
which we there enjpji^. In aummer, of oounet 
it is cranuned with liondoners; and pYm through 
the winter many families temain; so that tbe 
walks, thougli very j^oturesque, aie cpnturaaiUj 
invfide4. * * * 

I think my wad written from Sheffield. 
We 8^n after took a painful leave of our dear 
sister; and returned, after three years' absence, to 
Ongar. Oh, what a pleasure it was to be we)- 
Qomed by kind parents to a homeJ /Nothing coul4 
exceed theiir kindness and indulgenee all the time 
we were there ; and afler so lon^ an intenrid, we 
knew how to value this affection. They thought 
me hot looking welt; and it has been my dear 
mother's con^t^t bu^ess to nurse me up again 
duiv% my atay. Our house stands alpne in a 
pretty country: it is an old farm house— more 
picturesque than splendid, and therefore it suits 
both our tastes and our fortunes. I enjoyed «z* 
ceedingly the three quiet /nonths we spent there: 
all my love 9f natuse returned m a seene so widl 
' adapted to excite it; and it was del%htful to see 
our dear f^her and mother enjoying, in their de- 
clining years, so peaceful a retreal, and wishing 
for no other pleasures than their house and gar- 
den, and th^i^ mutual affection afford. 

Although I have dwelt so long upon our bSIbAtb 
and adventures, I must a little longer continue the 
same strain, to thank you for the generous and 
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^ttoM pratise yeu hayie bestowed Upon mj \§st 
t^mne. L fesure you tbat the sensible and 
sifieere^f Expressed approbation of the fHendis I 
love is far tnore gratifying to me than that of k 
World of strangers: and from you I Keel especiidfy 
pleased to receive this approbatioii; because the 
book contains some lines with which you must be 
so far from pleased, that nothing but genuine 
liberality could enable you to judge favofiably of 
the remainder. I would that my spirit were as 
eatholic as youts! * * • . , • 

TO MISS E. M. 
» Hastings, March 7, 1817. * 

♦ • * As I feel obliged to my frtends 
for^remembering me ever, I do not complain, 
though I may regret a long silence.* Of all things 
I dread having to do with affrontahU people; and 
therefore have always endeavored to avoid this 
dispojgition myself Besides, as, in the present 
instance, I am chargeable with a long silence, I 
have no right to find fault with you. That feeling 
of s^lf-importance which leads one to make a 
large demand upon the recollections and atten^ 
tions of friends is gradually cured by time and 
experience, if not by gbod sense and reflection: 
«nd i^ltogether it is, I hope, pretty well damped 
In me. For a few weeks during the last summer, 
i felt much pleasure in the thought of being once 
More within reach of you; but that plan was 
sil^aiidoned, and I have now little expectation of 
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seeing North jDevon again. It is. 4 country I 
shall always remember with inUrest^ both on ao- 
cottnttof the fiiends I foun4 ther^^and because it 
wa^ the first roQiaqtic country ! had eyer^'seen; 
and that first vivid «impress,ion is such as will 
never be effaced. "I am glad howevcj^ that mj 
North Devon fiiends are - not fixiure$, ^like its 
hills. * , * * 

I an^.sorry^ to hear .of the unpleasant circum- 
stances at . People will ' never understand 

that it is not religion/ but trre/tgtoti that causes 
these ini'^chiefs. *If "the children of God arb 
peace-makers," surely;the breakers of peace can- 
«not claim Him for th'eir Father, r^.emember 

MisfT , and she was what you describe. I 

^ew one in still humbler life at of.the s&me 

sort. She was a servant in the house we occupied 
there fer a few months;—*^ methodist, and of such 
slender abilities that she could rafely understanfl. 
a common order, till it had been repeated once or 
twice: yet she was indeed "wise unto* salvation." 
Her conversation (perfectly unaffected and unas- * 
suming) was, on religious subjects, enlightened 
and edifying. * Her. plain face beamed till it was 
beautiful with christian 'love and , peace. I re- 
member her wit}i. affection and . respect. How 
•strange it seems , that .in christian societies so few^ 
should be found «who^ thus "adorn the doctrine 
^^J.pi'ofess in.all things." Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than such a state of things.. But, ia 
one sense, we have iio|^ng to do exc^t without^ 
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•elves. If ^ur .own lairips be noi bummg, we 
might find better employmeirt than to lament the . 
lid^erwarmnes0 of others. 

How strange that those who know they must 
ditf, riiould ever feel indifferent about the futvre 
world! It is one of the strongest marks of a de- 
praved nature— 6ne oC the greatest wonders of 
the present state. I have sometimes thought that 
more might be done than is commonly attempted 
in education, to familiarize the idea of death to 
the minds of children, by representing it as the 
grand event for which they are bom; and thus 
making a future state the object of their chief 
interest and ambition: perhaps something ihore 
might be done; — ^but after all, we know and feel, 
that nothing but thie mighty power of God can 
overcome the earthliness of the mind, and give it 
the discernment of things spiritual. * # * 

t TO MISS A. M. 

Baitings, March 18, 1817. 

• * * This fine weather reminds me strong- 
ly of Marazion. I look at the sea, and sometimes 
fhncy I am on the shores of Mount's Bay; and 
sometimes wish myself on board one of the ves- 
sels we see passing down channel, which might 
in a few hours convey me to those from whose 
society I am separated. But though this may not 
be, the time is fast coming when there wOl be 
only a dark river to pass, in order to unite us. 
The indistinct ideas we have of the unseen world, 
18* 
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renden-H diffittilt toM]^i}r6 so jtnijph^^^Msiire 6rom* 
^'Buch thojights as tl^* are fitted to^ ^'ieldl ' Yet. 
when we racoll^ct how soon this fe^uiUl streakn 
must b& forded, it is surprising that^we can feel 
deep interest in any thing beside. Bui alas! bur 
eyes are bleorouded; and* not so much by the fears 
of death* as by the care^iand interests. #f life; at 
least it is thus with me. The longer we live, the 
more we see of the weakhess, decei^hiess, and 
vanity of our hearts, and of the inefficiency of 
outward circumstances to rectify these inward, 
de^p-<rooted- evils. I used to think, 4vhen I was 
more exposed to the common snares of the world 
than I have lately been, that if I were but com- 
pletely secluded from it, I should find it compar- 
atively easy to make progress in the divine life. 
But I have had the most humbling proofs that the 
evil lies within. * * * 

TO MISS M. H— E. * 
Hastings, March 18, 1817. 

* * * Since I have been here I have looked 
back with more regret than ever to the short 
season of my intimacy with you. Until within a 
few days, I have not conversed, with a human 
being since I came to^Hastings, except my broth- 
er and the people of the house. The dissenting 
minister of the chapel died very soon after we 
came here; since that time there has been no 
minister settled at the place. We have generally 
attended at church. Mr. , whom I mention- 
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ed to^you/ has preached/ during, the winter, in 
both churchfes: they have, been untisually crowd- 
ed/ and much attention.has been excited, at ^least 
am^ng^ the . comau>nVpeople ; « the «high^ Iclass^s 
comt>iain of hi? Methodism: he preaches with 
much edrnest^ess aiid^fsSthfuIneiss^and it is^^to be* 
hoped Will do j^ocNi. * * * 

I was sure, my dear fi-iend, before your last 
letter convinced me of it, that, in your present 
solitude and banish|nent fcom externcd excitements, 
your mind would grjqi;w, and your graces brighten. 
So that when you are restored to- the pleasures\>f 
society, you will be prepared to meet jts dangers. 
Ah! it is easier to keep the heart with all dili- 
gence" amongst common, than amongst Inter- 
esting people, is it not^ That the seat of the 
evil, however, is not in the world without, but in 
the heart, I have, the fullest conviction. It may 
be wise, indeed, to fly from outward temptations; 
but if this is all, we do much too little. The ex- 
perience I have had of life, and of my own heart, 
renders me (at least in times of sober reflection,) 
increasingly indifierent with respect to future 
events. * There is certainly this great advantage 
in having tried several difierent modes of life^ 
that one can ascertain in what degree circum- 
stances tend to influence the character, and aflbct 
the happiness. I have been placed in situations, 
such as I should have imagined, some years ago, 
would have macle me extremely happy; and now 
I know that nothing external can do this. And 
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tliough there are enjoyments that I have n(ft tried, 
yet I see odiers in the possession of them, and I 
observe in them the appearances of ^issatisfhctiofi. 
iThns I endeavor to ch^ck tiie inquiry which we 
are all so ready to make—" "Wlio wilj show nae 
' any ^ood?" . Jit is easier even to repress this in- 
quiry, than to conclude the verse with sincerity 
— " Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon me, and that shall put more joy in my heart.'* 
Have you -ever met with pjny of Madame de 
Stael's writings? I have just been reading Co- 
rinne ou VltcUie, and have been so deeply interest- 
ed that it ^seems as though I had gained a new 
firiend. It gives a striking description of Italy: 
— as a novel, though of deep interest, it is in some 
respects faulty. But the profound reflections 
with which it abounds — displaying the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human heart, and the 
most just and elevated taste for nature, and the 
fine arts, form its distinguishing merit. She is 
said to be, and I can believe it to be just, the fira* 
female writer in Europe. You may judge how 
much the book interested me when I tdl you that, 
lazy as I am, I made many pages of extracts 
from it. I have however, had forbearance enough 
not to read another novel of hers which is in the 
library here; for indeed, I have felt the enervat- 
ing effects upon the mind of reading in succes- 
wm several works of the lighter class. I have, 
however, with the one exception mentioned, ab- 
stained from novels: but too much poetry produces 
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an effect of the same kmd^ and \ have lately been 
taking tonics; that is, reading Robjertson's his- 
tories of Scotland, and of Charles V. I am. now 
reading the life of Mrs. Carter, in which, th^gh 
there is much literary trifling, which is to me ex- 
tremely disagreeable, yet I find wh^ repays one 
for the perusal. I think you would be pleased 
with.it, as her taste and tdents were so much of 
your order. 

Do not be discouraged with regard to your 
quali^cations^for teachii^, because you find the 
work laborious, and your pupil§ Sometimes incor- 
rigible. ' I J[)elieve it is . your fort. But yc^r 
.}>emg apt^to' tea^jh," cannot always make your • 
scholars apt to learn. 

*It was mere fbfgetfulness at the time, that I 
did not give you the history of the^ Lascars, and 
of the interesting wreck which' h&ppened a few 
days-after you .left us. I jTuUy intended to do so, 
but forgot ittwhen I next wrote, and now it is too 
much out of date. Poor Andrew, the sick stran- 
ger, remained three months under* the care of 
Miss M. She was entirely^the means of restor- 
ing him to life ; and she sent him awHy completely 
'equipped hy her own* hand. * #. « 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

In April of the following year, we left Hastings ; 
and Miss Taylor spent some weeks with her 
AiendSf m and near London; after whieh 
onc6 more retiimed to QsigiMr. It was miftif^UMk 

time that she first fliiraeived an induration in the 
breast, which ecw^ned, during the following 
jmm ^ hm Wi, I^'mI tor M « state of constant 
a^^ohension, and at length proyed fatalv 

My sister's religious comfort had been, for 
soBie time, gradually increasing; while the pen- 
liiikaMtess and diffidence of ^0:^ t^inj^er seemed to 
'^e way to the infltieiide' of matni^d judgment, 
and confirmed principle. Her religious belief 
had long been settled ;J|>ut she had failed to appro- 
edoiibrt W her part tt 

''the hope set before us in the gospel." It was 
at length, rather suddenly, in the summer of the 
y«ar 1817, that the long standing doubts of her 
personal religion were dispelled; and she admitted 
joyfully the hope of'saltatien. The cohseqtrenoe 
of this change in hef feelings was her making 
that public profession o/ ikith iqi. Christ which is 
required of Bls ^iiselpillB. extreme reserte 
of her temper, 'as well as her want of religious ' 
comfort, had hitherto withheld her irom this ex- 
f6n& prefessioB;* new however, theisi 
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gave way; aad, in October 1817, sl^e became a 
member of tbe Cbriatian church at Ongar, under 
the pastoral care of her father. 

Her own account of thii^ traosactioa jbccurs in 
a letter addressed to her sisteri written ^ f^yt 
months afterwards.— ^ 

My mother told you of my having joined the 
church. You may have supposed that I waa 
frightened ihto it, by my complaint; ^ut I feel 
thankful that this was not the case; for it was not 
till after I had consulted Mr. Glyne, that I felt 
any alarm about it; nor had I before, any idea of 
its being of a formidable kind. My mind, all the 
summer, had been much in the state it has been 
in for years past, that is, unable to apply the 
ofifer of the gospel to myself; and all confu- 
sion and perpleidty, when I attempted to do so. 
One evening (about three weeks before going to 
London for advice), while alone in my room, and 
thinking on the subject, I saw, by an instantane« 
o«9 light, that God ^ould, for Christ's sake, for- 
give my sins: — the effect was so powerful that I 
was almost dissolved by it.^ I was unspeakably 
happy; I believed that had I died that moment 

* It scarcely seems necessary to cautfon tbe young reader against 
ft miimterpretation of these expressions. Nothing pretemtUural 
wmt sappoeed by my sister in this instance to have taken phot. 
She simply means that tbe gloom or confusion of mind which hgd 
long distressed her, was suddenly dispelled by a more just view of 
the great truths of Christianity. Her temperament was very far 
from being that of the enthusiast; and none who knew her would 
impoCe to her a tendency to indulge iQasorv religioiiB excitemeotf. 
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I should h^ne beei^ safe. Though •the strength 
of the emotion soon lrt)ated, the effect in K great 
degree remained. A fortnight afterwards, I told 
Isaac whftt had taken place, and he urged me to 
be'yi;oposed imn^diately to jthe' church. It was 
in this state I went to London; and when I heard 
what was to me wholly unexpected; I could not 
but consider the change in my feelings as a most 
kind and timely preparation for what* but a few 
weeks before, would haye overwhelmed me with 
consternation and distress. As.it was, I heard it 
with great composure;^ and my spirits did not at 
all sink till after I returned home. Sinc^ then I 
have had many desponding hours, from the fear 
of death. The happiness I enjoyed for a short 
time has given place to a hope, which, though 
faint, secures me from distress." * 

Soon afterward^ Miss Taylor accepted an invi- 
tation from a beloved friend at Reading, to pass 
the winter there: she also spent some weeks with 
her kind relatives at Oxford.* She left Reading 
early in the following spring, and after spending 
a month near London, once more returned to On- 
gar. During this winter, the symptoms of the 
disorder above mentioned became more specie 
and alarming: — she had before received the ad- 
vice of eminent surgeons in Londtm; and at 
Reading, she was daily under the care of a very 
highly esteemed medical friend, whose anxiety for 
her recovery could not have been greater had shQ 
been his daughter. This gentleman (father of the 
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frtend with y^hom she was a vishmr) interdicted 
to her, absoltitely, all literary labors; indeed she 
had now begun to feel the excitement of composi- 
tion to be directly injurious to her health; and 
after this time she w];ote only occasionally, and at 
distant intervals. 

l^e summer of the year 1818, was a season of 
severe and contimied sickness in our family. In 
turns Jane herself, one of her brothers, and her 
father, were confined for several weeks, by dan- 
gerous illness. In her anxiety for those dear to 
her, she so much foi^ot herself, that her own 
alarming complaint seemed quiescent; and in the 
autumn, when family comfort was pretty well re- 
stored, she appeared to look more cheerfully upon 
life than lately she had been wont to do; and con- 
senA^d that arrangements should bo made for in- 
creasing her comfort at home. With this view^ 
she once more fitted up a study, to which she be- 
cmne as strongly attached as to any one she had' 
occupied. 

Believing herself to be now likely to remain at 
Qngar, she actively engaged in works of Chris- 
tian charity. During a former abode at her 
fadier^s house, she had originated a ladies' work- 
ing ^society, for the benefit of the poor; and to 
^e meetings of this society she gave her atten- 
dtiiice whenever she was at home. She became 
also a constant, and most laborious teacher in 
the Sunday school; and continued to be so long 
after it was apparent that the exertion exceeded 
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her strength. , It was in the sedulous and affec- 
tionate instruction of the children of her own 
class that alone she delighted; and so far was die 
from assuming any right of direction over her fel- 
low teachers, that she retreated, as much as po»- 
sible, from the precedence which would have been 
yielded to her: — doing less, peihaps, in matters 
of general direction, than she might have done 
with propriety. 

My sister was in nothing an enthusiast; — she 
was not therefore supported through the fatigues 
and discouragements that attend these laborious 
duties, by those ardent feelings, or sangume 
hopes, which often aid the benevolent activity of 
young persons. The reverse was too much the 
case; and whenever good appeared to result from 
her labors, it seemed to take her by surprise. 
Nor were her early habits, or her tastes, in uni- 
son with exertions of this sort: but whatever she 
did of this kind, was done simply from a full and 
strong conviction of the obligation of Christians, 
not ''to please themselves," but to be ''always 
abounding in the work of the Lord." 

The influence of principle over her mind be- 
came still more conspicuous when she was called 
to take her part in promoting the objects of the 
Bible Society, in her neighborhood. For those 
business-like forms, and that publicity which 
seem inseparable from the conduct of this, and 
similar institutions, were peculiarly in oppositioa, 
if no$ to her judgment, at least to her habits and 
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her feelings; yet when she was convinced that it 
was not practicable fully to attain the important 
ends of the society by silent and unconnected ex- 
ertions, she submitted to the apparent necessity 
of the case, and took her part in associations and 
committees. 

Besides the attention bestowed on the children 
of her class on the Sunday, Miss Taylor instruct- 
ed them in writing and arithmetic, one afternoon 
in the week. Labors of this kind were agreeable 
to her, because she found in them (what is need- 
ed by minds devoid of enthusiasm), a direct and 
perceptible benefit resulting from her exertions. 

During this period my sister wrote fewer letters 
than she had been wont to do; yet dropped none 
of her epistolary connexions. The following let- 
ters belong to the time of which I am speaking: — 

TO MISS S. G. 

Ongar, Aug. 23, 1817. 

My d«u 8. 

When I heard of yo«r being suddenly sum- 
moned to attend your brother, I felt an immediate 
desire to write to you, not from the idle expecta- 
tion that I could say any thing to lessen your un- 
easiness; but from a feeling of true sympathy 
which similarity of circumstances awakened. I 
asked for your address when I wrote to Ann, but 
was still dubious whether to trouble you with a 
letter, when the arrival of yours quite determined 
me. I thank you for it, and I thank you still more 
for finding any pleasure in writing to me, and finr 
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the assurances of yojur kind recolleotions. ThAy 
are, I assure you, acceptable. I have learned to 
value a little love^ more than many times the 
quantity of praUe; and when I receiye expres- 
sions of affection from any one who, I know, in 
some degree understands me, and who has had 
opportunity of observing many of my fiuilts, I 
feel both obliged and comforted, 

I was truly glad to hear a better account <rf* 
your brother's health. I think you cannot yet 
have felt more desponding than I have formerly 
done about my brother: for a considerable time I 
was quite persuaded that he could not recover; 
and whenever I allowed myself to entertain any 
hope, I felt all the time a secret conviction that it 
was wilful flattery. Yet now — would say it 
with thankftdness — ^he is so far recovered as to 
remove all immediate anxiety. I know not wheth- 
er there is any thing encouraging to you in this; 
— ^but it is encouraging to know that the same 
Ahnighty Friend who spoke the healing word in 
one case, can do so in another; and assuredly 
wiU, if it be really desirable. He who is the 
same yesterday to-day and for ever," still regards 
the prayers and tears of a sorrowing sister. I 
used very often to say — " Lord, if thou art here 
Bsy brodier shall not die;" and I used to try to 
•dd — "thy will be done;" and if ever I can say 
this with sincerity, it is when I take pains to re- 
flect on the wisdom and goodness of God; and 
thmk how certainly what He does is best. And 
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even with respect to the spiritual interests of 
beloved friends, where certainly acquiescence in 
disappointment is most difficult (peyhaps in this 
worM imposnble) CTcn in this case, there is great 
eofUK^ation in recollecting, that the Judge of all 
the earth will do right. We are not more benev- 
olent or more compassionate than He; and k is 
with this simple persuasion that I find it easiest to 
repel those hard and rebellious thoughts of God, 
which certain passages to which you allude are 
so apt to excite. We may be sure, that if we put 
any construction upon them that is in any way 
injurious to the Divine character in our minds, 
it is — ^it must be a false construction. I thiidc 
there is greater encouragement to pray for the 
salvation of those dear to us, than for any thing — 
except our -own. There are indeed many instan- 
ces of the prayer of faith being answered at last 
in such cases; but it should be the prayer of ftMk; 
not a desponding, distrustful pra.yer; When ye 
ask, htlwoe that ye ahall receive, and ye shall 
have." ; 

I do not know whether your removal to was 

agreeable to you or otiierwise. Your attachment 

to was, I believe, locals and one may suffer in 

parting from places, as well as from persons. I 
know you must regret the beautiful scenery you 
have lefl ; especially as all you have thought and felt 
in that period of life when the thoughts are most 
lively, and the feelings most keen, b inseparably 
associated with it. There the illusions of youth 
19* 
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bave beap cherialMd; md whata aotmry wmf 

Mumnod you when tbej begin to ftde, it viU w 
^vitably app^ less ^ftcbintittg. 

I am so perfectljr iicqiia»ted ivftfa the «Httle 
JUstory and n^ery of the feetings you daaoobe^ 
ibat you need not expatiate on that ani^lect. MaA> 
aoae de Stael, who seems to hnye fek every tbia|^ 
that a susceptible mind can feel in this worid, has 
some admirable passages on that very subJQct^— 
m the prospect of quitting society of a oertwi 
Jund, she says,— 

" n me semblait que j'entrerais en poasassiQn 
de runiTcrs le jour oii je ne sentirais plus le souffle 
dessechant de la iiiediocrk6 malvaillame." JLgaiB: 
On est honteux des affei^ons fortes deyaoit 
les ames legfbes: un sentiment de pudeur s^ 
ta(che k tout ce qui i^'est pas cod^os— *a touftiee 
qu'il faut esfdiquer — k eea secrets de Tame ^nfio^ 
dMit on ne vous soulage qu'en les deviaaat.'' 
Again:—** C'est en yam qu'on se dit, tel beone 
A'est pas digne de me juger; — t^le fiunme nW 
pas capable de me comprendre: — le visage ha^ 
main exerce un grand pouvoir sar le coear bu- 
main; et quaod vous lisea sur ce visage una diSi- 
appi^obatioa secrete elle vous inquiete toujoun^ 
en depit de vous memo; wifin, le circle qui Toas 
environne finit toujours par vous cacher le resfei 
du BMMide." 

I have not given these extracts to fill up mgr 
letter, but becaiMc I thought they would ptoasi 
jou; though perhajps it is nec^aaarf to ba aaaM» 
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^Ami m^^moM widi bar aCyle isH^ to eator 
iato tkem. 

After all, a litHe-^r periiaps a great deal <tf 
lOjurifltiaa humiilit j is the best antidote to the on- 
«eniibrta]ile fediiags generated by mixing mUk 
soeiety wither above or beneath one; and the 
MQjple desire to do others good will diss^te in a 
ttoment a thousand unfavorable feehngs. 

Do ttot suppose I am in your debt it afibetion** 
ate thoughts and agreeable recoUeotions of the 
boms we spent together; and believe me to be 
V4utj affection^dy your SAend. 

TO MRS. G. 

_ _ Beading, January 90, 1818. 

I have indeed longed to tell you how nraoh I 
have felt fer and with you, mce I heard of your 
severe illneis; and beii^ H^self at the time the 
acoouat reached me coasiderably indisposed, and 
in low i^irits about my oompiakit, I felt a peouliar 
aynpathy with yon^ thii&hig it probable that) 
after being so many years connected in intimate 
fiieadship here, we might m a very short time 
t»cemiiieace our intercourse in ano^r world* 
However this may be, we may each of us feel 
persuaded that it cannot be many years before 
we enter that worM.-^Hiat we should either of us 
see old age is improbable. O that this quicken* 
lag thought might have its due influence I 

I have still occasional pain, which keeps alivb 
aaaiety; but on the whole my spirits are pret^ 
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good. I endeayor to cast Ms care on God; and 
especially to impress mj mind with the considem- 
tion that, CTen if my roost sanguine hopes of 
recoTery should be realized, it would make no 
eiMential difference in mj prospects. There is no 
cure for martalUy. Attention and supreme regard 
to my eternal interests is absolutely necessary, 
independent of all immediate consideraticms. Yet 
I feel the use— the benefit of this perpetual mon- 
itor, and pray that its Toice may not be heard in 
rain; for after all, the most threatening afflictions 
are vain, unless the Spirit of God makes them the 
means of good to us. This too I have strikingly 
experienced. But how encouraging, under all 
discouragements, is that simple promise— Ask 
and ye shall receive;" especially when we reflect 
that God, "who cannot lie," has given U to each 
cf lis. This may encourage us to ai^, not onty 
for salvation firom the wradi to come, or for just 
grace enough to sate us at last, with which it 
would be easy to be cimtented; but for great 
spiritual blessings— eminent spirituality of mind— 
a life hid with Christ in Grod/' so as to have al 
last " an abundant entrance into the kingdom of 
God." » « » 

TO MISS E. M. 

LondoQ, Mty SO, 18191 

* ^ * I am come to London for a ftw 
dajrs to execute some home commissions, lliese 
fine showers that are making the hills and vales 
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rejoice, are making London more dreary than 
usual; and they confine me to a dull apartment^ 
where, in rather lower spirits than are common to 
me, even in London, I sit down in perfect solitude 
to seek your distant society: my brother is out for 
tiie whole day on business. Solitude in the coun«- 
try is sweet; but in London it is forlorn indeed. 
So you see all things conspire to make this a rery 
animated composition. 

My health has not been so good this spring as 
during the past winter and summer: for this there 
is a needs be/^ But though I beSeve these 
continual warnings to be good and necessary; yet 
few seems to have an unfavorable influence upon 
my mind; inasmuch as I am to suspect the genr 
uineness of prayer that is rendered more fervent 
than usual by an apprehension of danger. I fed 
regret unspeakable in looking back upon those 
past years of health and vigor that were devoted 
to self-pleasing. And yet is there not all con« 
6dation," and consolation ybr a/I in the unqualified 
offers of the gospel, and in the simplicity of its 
declarations?-^'' Daughter ,^ be of good cheer, thy 
aii^ which are many are forgiven thee:"-^wfaat 
needs one more than this; — ^and surely notfing 
less will do— ^not at least for those who are oblig- 
ed by some threatening disease to realize their oWa 
mortality, and to look at eternity, as those wlio 
are in sowd health cannot see it. In comparing 
the temperature of my feelings with yours, I was 
discouraged; yet I know that religion does not 
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alter the constitution of the mind, any more than 
that of the body. In jou, ardent and energetic; 
in me, languid and phlegmatic, it would never 
assume the same appearances. They however are 
doubtless the happiest Christians the constitution 
of whose minds is the most favorable to the l^c 
of religion. But I feel that these considerations 
will not serve as an excuse for me, seeing that 
"God is able to make all grace abound to us 
also." 

Monday moraiag. 

I heard yesterday three good sermons. * » * 
« « # That in the evening by a plain medi- 
odi^t preacher; the best I thought of the three — 
that is, the most to the grand purpose of preach- 
ing. Why do not we hear such sermons oftener? 
Some ministers appear to be under an unaccount- 
able infatuation, as if they were afraid or ashamed 
to come to the point ;-*-as if every subject con- 
nected with religion were to be discussed in pref- 
erence to that which is the foundation of all; — as 
if they would rather direct their hearers to any 
surrounding objects than immediately to " The 
Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the 
world." How little do they consider the disap- 
pointment they occasion to those of their congre- 
gations who go, sabbath after sabbath, hungering 
for the bread of life" — ^who need the consolatioBS 
of the Gospel! » » * 
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TO MISS M. H— £. 

Ongar, Jane 7, 1819. 

If the frequency of my letters bore any pro- 
portion to the value I set upon yours, I am sure, 
my dear friend, you would be weary both of them 
and of me. Never, since the days of romance 
were over with me (or perhaps I might date a 
little later than that) never since the termination 
of a correspondeifbe of unusual private interest, 
has letter-writing been in itself easy or agreeable 
to me; — though, as a means of maintaining friend- 
atdp with the few I love, I value it as highly aa 
ever. It was extremely easy to write at that 
period of life when realities appeared as dreams, 
and dreams as realities." Q the sheets I have 
despatched about absolutely nothing! It is easy, 
at any time, to write when interesting facts are to 
be related, and when hopes and fears are keeping 
the mind in perpetual agitation. But this is rarely 
the case during the greater part of our course. 
When the current of Hfe is seen near its rise — 
sparkling amid rocks and hills, and meandering 
through flowery recesses, it is entertaining enough 
to trace its windings; but when it has reached the 
plain, and glides in a broad and even channel for 
many a mile, though its incessant flow towards the 
boundless ocean may afford subject for pensive 
reflection, there is little to invite description. 

Thus I often contemplate my own course; — the 
illusions of youth are completely over: — ^I think 
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there are no circumstances that could now cheat 
me into a belief that life is, or could be, very dif- 
ferent from what I now see it to be. I might in- 
deed be more busy; and so have less leisure and 
inclination to moralize about it; bi^ this would 
not alter the case. Hien I saw that this also 
is vanity"— *is the confession that must, be ext<»t* 
ed every heart, as one scheme of happiness 
^er another has had its trial. Perhaps it W8» 
after some similar experience lhat David said — 
I shall be BoHsfied when I awake in thy like- 
ness." When we have felt that nothing else can 
satisfy the mind, then we are constrained to look 
to the fountain of hi^piness. « * « 

* * * * * It is not strange that 
the wicked should, go on in their wickedness; but 
is it not strange that those who know any thing of 
religion should not adorn it more? This is the 
discouragement. Yet perhaps there are many 
"^hidden ones," who, unknowii to their fellow 
Christians, are living near to Grod, while those who 
stand foremost in the church are content "to folr 
low Christ afar off." * * * * 

* * * I rejoice to hear from a mutual 
fUend that you are actively engaged in doing 
good. There is something stimulating in reading 
Pawl's salutations to the good women of his ac- 
quaintance;— he evidently singles out those for 
especial notice who were most active and zealous 
in good works — PrisciUa, his helper in Jesus 
Gbcist "— " Mary, who bestowed much l^km oa 
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Aem " — " Ehdbe, a sinscoarer of many:" — ^While 
we may imagiiie that bis 'more general remem- 
brance—" To all the saints that are with you* — 
lifers to others, a little reaembling those modem 
fnrofess^rs of Christianity of whom charity is 
bound ^*to hope all things." How pleasant and 
cfaemng is it to look at ;^e few who are not of 
this doubtful character; and how delightful when . 
those who are most dear to us give us this pleas- 
ure* ««*«#* 
**' * This increase of piety in our dearest 
friends is real prosperity; and when we think pros- 
perity of any other kind very -desirable, we for- 
get ourselves, and view the world with the world- 
ling'H eye. * * * 

TO MRS. (MISS E. M.) 

OBgar, Sept. 14, 1819. 

♦ * * I ti;jily rejoice with you m the 
happiness of seeing another of those most dear to 
you/' walking in the ttuth." There is indeed no 
greater joy than this. J^his is family prosperity: 
How weak is our faith when we suffer anxiety for 
any other kind pf v^cess to exceed the desire 
fortk^ endless happih/ess of those we love; and 
how little do we feel like Christians When we are 
surprised and mortified to see them encountering 
those trials and disappointments which we know 
the most uiui^ and efleetual iHeans of pro- 
motmg spiritual life I have just received an ac- 
count of the severeirial of one of whom, jadging 
VOL. I. 20 
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as the world judges, one should saj.that severe 
affliction was not needed. But God sees not as 
man; — those wjiom he loves > best he ordinarily 
ohastens most, that they maybe soTeto times re- 
fined." To him that hath shall be given, thai 
he may have abundantly." « * » » 

Poor Mrs. what an^ unhappy life must hers 

:>e! unspeakably more unhappy than it would be 
if she were wholly destitute of that little reli- 
a;ion," as it ealled, thdt she has! To see age - 
tenaciously clinging to the reeeding worid, is thbr 
most melancholy and disgusting sight this evil 
world presents. ,* y» . • 

* 'II' In so small a isociety as' that 
with which we are comiected here, zeal, for want 
of stimulus, is apt to sink into total torpor. In 
this respect there are advantages in living in *a 
large town, where the zeal of the few -keeps tAe 
lukewarmn^s of the many ftpoi freezing. I ^el 
heavily the peculiar responsibility that attaches to... 
me as a single wman, rem^becing that of ^ch 
it should be said- that She car^h for the things 
of the Lo^d;" while, partly from jpdolenc^, and 
partly frpm a sort of inf^lit^ty in dealing witlr 
others, I atfn too apt to recoil ft^m those «veiy^u* , 
tie9 which seem .to lie most in my way. She 
hath done what she could," is a sentence which 
often str&es painfully- on my conscience. It -it 
Idgh praise, aad what -sacripce can be too gfesl 
to deserve it? » . » ♦ . . 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VISITS, AND CORRESPONDENCE PROM ONGAR. 

' ThiIee or four years were thus "passed at home 
by my Bister, * in the quiet discharge of domestic 
mid religiou£i duties ; interrupted only by occa- 
ai'ofial visits to her friends. ' During this time, the 
slow progress of her complaint kept her mind in 
a dtate of anxiety, and •deterred her from attempt- 
ing to execute some literary projects which had 
often employed her tfioughts; — ^besides keeping 
up her co¥respondence'with h^r friends, and writ- 
ing the papers before mentioned, atie composed, 
I believe, nothing but the fragftiex^ which stands 
first among the Poeticfd Ri&mains; and some 
|)ieces* expressive of personal feeKng; of which 
two or three are also now printed. 

Besides the ^delicate and declining state of her 
Own health, my sister's thoughts were much occu- 
pied by the continued illness of her father: — diir- 
ing these times of domestic affliction, it was im- 
possible for her to abstract her attention from 
present interests. In the autumn of the year 
1820, she attended bim to Margate; and had the 
pleasure of seeing her beloved parent surmount a 
disorder which had long threatened his life. 

Early in the following year, Mbs Taylor again 
Idt home, to visit her sister, Mrs. Gilbert: she 
continued at Hull mote than four months; in 
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which tune she made excuraions to York and 
Scarborotigh. In this visit she seemed to eiijoy 
the pleasures of general aoeiety more than at any 
former time. Yet it was but for an hour that OT^r 
the flattering attentions she often received abroad 
drew away her thoughts firoQi the domestic circk, 
within which her heart reposed. 

This excursion appeared so Q^ich to have im- 
proved her general health, that there seemed rea- 
son to believe that, so long as her mind could be 
agreeably occupied, without too much excitement, 
her complaint might remain in a quiescent state. 
In this hope, her many ki|id friends in Yorkshire, 
I>evon, and in the neighborhood o£i London, 
wannly urged her to pass her time in successive 
visits amon^ tUeuK—she felt deeply, the kindness 
of these invitations^ and believed also that this 
frequent change of seeae, and these social 'pleas- 
ures, would be^ more likely than any other means 
to promote her recovery. But she determined 
rather to remain at home. This detern^ation, I 
have reason to know, was influenced chiefly by a 
regard to her religious interests} for she had felt, 
with regret and /ear, the efiects of continued ex- 
ternal excitements, in diverting her attention from 
objects of supreme importance. She trembled at 
the danger of losing sight of her highest hopes: 
she wished, now, to call home h^r thoughts, and 
to converse with her own heart, without interrup- 
tion. Such were the motives which she i^peated-* 
ly avowed to those with whom she was accustomed 
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to coiMrerse confidentiallj, When urged to avail 
herself of the kind invitations of her friends: — ** I 
find," she often said/ that home is the place that 
suits me best." 

it was, therefore, With a firee and deliberate 
preference of the interests of the soul to those of 
this life, that sh6 returned to seclusion, and to the 
offices of christian charitj, when she had every 
facilitj, and strong motives for pursuing a difier- 
ent course.' 

But thai tranqu^ty and abstra<ition from earth- 
ly interests which she so much desired and enjoy- 
ed, was not to be of long^ continuance; for soon 
after her return to Ongar, she found herself un- 
expectedly placed in circumstances in' which her 
feelings became deeply interested; and the results 
of which continued, through the short remainder 
of her life, to keep her mind in a state of painftil 
agitation, and to call into the fullest exercise her 
christian principles. Her heidth also suffered, 
As must be supposed, from the same causes; and 
from this time, she herself distinctly anticipated 
the fatal termination of the disease that had so 
long threatened her life. 

The house at Marden Ash; near Ongar, in which 
my father had lived eight years, being at this time 
let with the farm to which it belonged, he remov- 
ed from it to a house which he purchased in the 
town. This new abode, thoi^h altogether more 
commodious than the last, was so much less suit- 
ed to my sister's tastes, that she feU many regrets 
20* 
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mt the reraoTftl, and it ettdefiCljF mxembi the 
depreflaion of her spirits; and thus hastened the 
progress of her disorder. In the autumn of the 
• year 1821, attended hy one of her brothers, and a 
nepl^w, she visited Margate, where she placed 
herself under a new medical direction, and with 
the view of giving full eSbct to the course of 
remedies recommended, she passed the feUowiag 
winter months near London, where ^he could 
have the advantage of constant advice. The 
men&s passed in this way gave her the pleasfire 
and advantage of dailj intercourse wkh a neir 
friend, to whose kindness and christian counsek 
die thought herself deeply indebted. At this timet 
her <^inioa of her own case had become decid* 
edly unfkvorable, though still, when alarmmg 
symptoms abated, she admitted the hopeof reeov^ 
ery. The state of her mind under these cnreum-^ 
stances, was neither so tranquil as she wished, 
nor so much agitated as those who knew the tin»- 
idity of her dispoMtion had feared it would haw 
been. 

Her feelings are described in a letter to Mrs» 
Gilbert; from which the following passages are 
extracted: — after informing her sister of the un- 
favorable opinion of her case, which had beoM 
pvea by two surgeons whom she had latdiy con^ 
eohed, she says — 

" You may judge then, dear Ann, what my 
expectations are, when I calmly and steadily 
view my present circumstances. Of kite, too^ I 
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hm Mt m J general lieaUb more afibeted tbaa 
hitherto. BiH it requires nmch, utterly te eih 
tmgmish the hope of recovery: — with God, noth- 
ing is impossible. Bemdes, it is really <lifficidi^ 
while occupied with the usaal pursuits of hfe, atni 
wbUe able to go in and out, much as usual — ^it% 
'difficult to realise the probability of death ut handw 
But it comes strangely across me at times, when, 
forgetting it, I have been planning as usual, fblr 
the future. Then a dark cloud overriiadowB me, 
and hides %11 earthly ooncems my sight; and 
I hear the murmurs of the deep waters: I e^qiedt 
I shall have deep waters to pass through; — id^ 
iready I feel ' the stpg of deatl|;' but am not 
without hope that it may be taken away." 

Though the hope of recovery continued to agi^ 
tate her mind, stiH her principal an^^iety related to 
her hope of the better life. The doubts that, at 
times, cfetressed her, took their rise, for the raoet 
part, from the high netiims she had formed of the 
requirements of Christianity. Of the way of sal- 
vation, as a free and full provisi<m of mercy, she 
seemed to have a cl^ar apprehension; but she 
had long believed, that, from the want of a sh^ 
fieiently explicit, particular, and authoritative ex- 
position of the Imo of Christ, as given to us ia« 
His discourses, and in the preceptive parts of tlMI 
epistles, the Oospd is extensively and fatally 
alrased in the professe^y christian world; and 
ehe trembled lest the flatteries of self-love should 
delude her into a similar presumption. 
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It win be seen, from Jim letters, with how rnneh 
pleasure she listened to those preachers* with 
.whom the great doctrine of salvation through the 
iacrifioe of Christ, is the principal subject; wd 
who, following »the example^of the apostles, make 
the freest offer of this salvation* to their hearers. 
But still, she listened with jealousy, to the glad 
tidings thus proclaimed, unless constantly accom- 
pamed with a fearless, distinct, and uncompromis- 
ing expoi^tion Of4he paridlel truth, that ''every 
one is^hall receive according to his woriLS." Her 
fi:equent expressions were such as these — I 
have no doubt as to the way of salvation: — it 
lies upon the surface of tlje Scriptures; and ap- 
peals with the force of truth to every heart that is 
• humbled by the conviction of personal guik: but 
.those who shall receive the benefit of this free 
salvation, Bfii who shall be * accounted worthy -to 
stand before the throne,' are those who, on earth, 
mre^meet for heaven, by being truly like Christ: — 
and any I — are the mass of those of whom we are 
accustomed to think well — are they like Christ?" 

Entertaining such views, my sister was often 
distressed with the apprehension that there are 
indeed '' few .who shcdl be saved;" and not being 
able to class herself among the few whose emi- 
nent holiness of temper, and of life, and whose 
abounding labors in the Lord, distinguish them, 
beyond doubt« as the disciples of Christ, she 
was long unable to admit the comfort of as- 
sured hope. * 
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Wh«tei(er may be litou^ of tius atat^ of mind, 
mud of the jtuHneas of those yiews whieh were tibe 
occaMomi of it, I ha^e thov^firt k n|^t to mentk» 
them^ and, if it may suggest profitable reflectkm, 
to leave the subject with the reader. 

Miss Taylor had, in <^nsequeiice of peciiSar 
drcumstances, become deef^, concerned for tto 
wel&re of the orphan family of a deceased fiiend. 
Her anxiety on Uieir ^half, prompted her \o ad- 
dress them, coUeotively^ in the fqllowing letter 

TO loss S. BL AND fisa S^BTBBS AND BReTHEES. . 

Ofegar,-iBHg. 15, Iflas. 

^ * * As my time' b ^iinnted, 'I cibmoi 
devote much of it to subjects of in^srior moment; 
but must address myself at once to that which h 
all impoiMint, and in which all other advices ntb 
included. But in treating this subject there is% 
peculiar difficulty in addressing those who, like 
jmiy are continually reminded of its importance, 
teth by private and public idstrudions; to whom^ 
therefore, every argument is fiuniliar, and tduM 
appear common-place. Nor WQuld I lie thought 
to infer, by any remarks I may make, that your 
minds are not already impressed, mor^ or less, 
with fhe importance of the subject.' But from 
experience I know what ne^ there fa of bei]% 
incessantly quickened fmd roused 'afiresh; and it 
sometimes happens, that a word from a compare^ 
tive stranger, has more effect than the-same thing 
suggested b^r a fomiliar voice. 
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But rnSW I knew not where to begia, nor how 
lo find Janguage to reaeh the heights aad depds 
of ttuft bouttdtesfl subject. No language indeed 
can do this: and therefore we *^find in tike 3crifH 
tures no attev^it is made hey(fiad Uie most 'plain 
and simple statemmits; but which are, on that 
very account, the more striking^ ^ What, forln- 
stanee, could the utmost powers of language add 
in folrce to l^at question-^'' What l^all it profit 
a man if he ga^p the whole world, and lose hia 
own soul?" And, my dear friends, thereto very 
great danger, notwithstanding all the Wfirmng9 
and admonidoBS we receive — there is very great 
danger of losing our souls! It is so easy to pass 
on from ouq stage of life to another — from youth 
to age, with good intentions towards religion, and 
■ with a common, respectable attention to it, with- 
Mt once coming to the point — ^without once tasting 
the happiness of a good hope, or ei^oying the 
supreme satisfaction of iftaking a full surrender 
of pur hearts |md li¥es*.to Crod. Multitudes of 
Ihe professors of religion thus live and thus die- 
making tl^ieir comfort, and prosperity in this life 
their chief object of pursuit; and paying only so 
• jnuch attention to religion as.they deem absolutely 
necessary to escape eternal destruction. Bbt this 
is not Christianity, such as the Scriptures. describe 
it;, and it is surprising that, with the !l^le in 
their handai, &uy persons can make 'so great a 
mistake about it. If God has not our hearts, we 
are not His: — ^He will accept nothing less. If 
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out affecti^^s are not in heaveii, we AbU never 
reach it. I remember jtJiat, during my. youth, I 
was for many years greatly discouraged, and 
ahnost in despair at last, on this account — ^feeling 
the impossibility of bringing .my earthly n^d to 
.pjrefer spiritual things«-to love God better , than 
the world. At length, in a letter ^om a j^ous 
fi'iend, I Was i;eminded that this gi^eat * wor^ 
though iiqpossible to me, was easy to Him; a|id 
that he had promised to. do it for all yrho aak^ 
From that time my difficulties began to yield. I 
saw how absurd it was to doubts the promise of 
Qod; and that it was in rjespect to these very difii- 
culties tl^at he says '^Sj^ek and ye shall ^d." 
So that I began to see with unspeakable joy that 
the hardness, reluctance, and earthliness of my 
heavt were no real obstacles, provided that I did 
J>ut apply to Him for a « cure. Yes, to cast our- 
selves entirely on God, to do a)l &r iis, i^ the 
diligent use of /nefAS, is the sure^he only way 
to obtain the benefit. B^t it is surprising what 
reluctance there is in the vpsxd to dp* this; and 
how ready we are^to try every otheiyneans first; 
espepiaUy we are unwilling to gome by*a simple 
• act yf faith, to, the Saviour, and to accept firom 
Him a remedy for^all the evils of our natuie; 
although there is no oth^ way: how much, labctf 
is often lost for .want of this. jQome to Him, mj 
dear irieAds, and " He wiU jQot cast you out.'' 
He declares ^e irill not: and come as you are. 
It ui Satan^s constant artifice to persuade us thai 
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we must wait till we ace p. to come ; and atf tbis 
faith that believes and lives, however simple^ is 
tibe giA of €rod, pray incessantly — ^importunately, 
mi you reoeiye it. 

I ^in sure you are all convinced already that 
A^ay, negledt, dr indifl^^feiice- in religion, is the 
greatest folly — the dl^epeet cruelty we can practise 
t#ward8 ourselves, as it respects our interests in 
the future wcH-ld.' And, indeed, it id so«s to this 
werM too. I have seen* something more of Hfe 
than you; and I have lived long enough to see 
tliat promise in numerous instances fulfilled, that, 
'*they who seek first the kingdom Grod," have 
other things added to tltem, in a more especial 
and desirable way than those who make them the 
primary object. I am firmly convinced that, 
taking- the whole of lifo together, the most jnous 
and devoted persons — such as made an early and 
complete sarrender o€ heart and life to God, hflfve 
moat real prosperity and succ^j» in this , worlds as 
well as infinitely more enjoyment of earthly good. * 
But really this is a point. Scarcely worth proving, 
when the interests 'of a bo|mdless futurity are 
concerne<f ; yet as it is one of thq chjef illusions 
of "the father of Has" to persuade persens that, 
in becoming decid^dljr religious, they must sacri- 
fice the choicest pleasures of life, and that G<ld^8 
ways are not "wi^s of plea8antnesa,^Mt is de- 
sirable to estpose the ftlsehood. All the teal and 
reasonable enjoyments of life are ontifely com- 
patible, not onljr^h an otdinarjr profesmn of 
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religion, but with the highest spirituality of mind; 
and are greatly sweetened hy it, if kept in their 
subordinate place: and as for the rest — ^the gaiety, 
the vanity, the evil tempers, the restless desires 
of a worldly heart, its selfishness and frowardness, 
and all those indulgences which are forbidden to 
us, they are as certainly destructive of our true 
interests and happineto here, as of our eternal 
hi^piness. Of this truth, experience too late 
convinces the most successful votaries of this 
world. But let us rise above these lower consid- 
erations; — the question is — are we desirous to 
secure the salvation of our souls? And it is im* 
possible to fix a steady thought on eternity with- 
out being so. Then let us take the Bible for our 
rule, and never rest till we have a scriptural foun- 
dation for our hope ; nor till our life, as well as 
our creed, is conformed to its precepts and exam- 
ples. Allow me then to mention those means 
which are most essential to the attainment of this 
happiness. 

To use means is our part;— it is a comparative- 
ly easy part; and if we will not even do this, it 
ehows that we are not at all in earnest on the sub* 
ject. I will mention then, as the first and the 
last — as that which is indispensable to our making^ 
any progress in religion,— <ioi/y, constant, prwaU^ 
prayer, I am aware that where this habit has not 
been formed very early, there may be a sort of 
awkwardness an4- false shame felt in the com- 
mencement of it in a familv; but it is false shamA, 
roT.. T. ei 
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which a httle effort will conquer; and a short 
time entirely remove. I belieye you know that it 
was my intention to haye recommended this prac- 
tice to you if not already adopted; and now I 
cannot feel satisfied without doing so; for if ever 
I was sure that I was giving good advice, I am 
sure of it in this instance; and I will — must 
most earnestly request your attention toi$. Per- 
haps some of you might reply that, seldom feel- 
ing inclined to prayer, it would generally be a for- 
mal and heartless service; l)ut this is the very 
reason why it must never be neglected. This re- 
luctance to spiritual engagements is what the best 
of Christians have to combat with; and it can 
only be overcome by prayer. If then you were 
to wait till you are of yourselves so disposed, de- 
pend upon it, you would pass through life, and 
plunge into eternity in a prayerless state; and al- 
though you may often engage in private devotion 
with little feeling, and no apparent benefit, yet 
there is one certain advantage gained by it, name- 
ly — that the habit is strengthened; and as we are 
creatures of habit, and Crod has made us so. He 
requires us to avail ourselves of its important ad- 
vantages. If there is any one thing niore than 
another among the many privileges of a religious 
education for which I feel thankfiil, it is the hay- 
ing been trained from my early years to retire, 
morning and evening, for this purpose. I found 
that a habit thus early and stroDq^ly formed, was 
not easily broken through, notwithstanding all the 
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vmty of my youthful years: and however much 
I have to lament the ahuse of it, yet, if ever I 
have known any thing of religion, it is to the 
closet that I must trace it; and I helieve that niii^ 
yersal experience testifies thfit our comfort and 
progress in the divine life are entirely regulated 
by the punctuality and fervency of our engage- 
ments there, "inhere is no need that the exercise 
should be tedious; — a short portion of scripture 
read with thought; and a few simple sentences 
uttered with the whole heurt, are far preferable to 
a much longer address, in which the same heart- 
less phraseology is continually repeated. But as 
your desires enlarge, so will your petitions; and 
the more you are in earnest, the less liable yon 
will be to fall into hackneyed and formal expres*' 
4sions. 

Tliere is another practice which, next to prajrer 
and reading the scriptures, I have found most 
profitable; — mean reading once every day, at 
the time either of morning or evening retirement, 
a few pages of some pious book — selecting for- 
tius purpose, not the light productions of the day, 
but the writings of the mostf eminently useful and 
impressive authors. Christian biography also, is 
peculiarly profitable. This custom need not add 
more thim ten minutes to the time of retirement; 
and it is, I thmk, one of the very best means for 
retaining a daily impression of serious things. 
Habit also (try it for one month, and see if it is 
not so) will render this pleasant, even though it 
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•hould seem irksome at first. If you will exctne 
my entering into such minute particulars (which 
I should not do on any other subject) I will add 
that the most advantageous time for the purposes 
I have recommended is not that of retiring for the 
night;— drowsiness will generally invade us then; 
besides, few young people can be quite alone at 
that time, and a prayer said by the bed-side, with 
a companion present, is not — might almost say 
cmnot be personal prayer. It is a good— ^I will 
call it a blessed custom, for a family to disperse to 
their respective places of retirement half an hour 
before supper. Nor is it, you must be aware, 
from my own experience alone that I recommend 
it; for it is a practice which I know to be strictly 
observed by aU my pious friends, and which I 
have remarked in every serious family in which I 
ever visited. As to the morning, it is highly de- 
sirable that it should take place before breakfast, 
as afterwards it interferes with other duties, and 
is in great danger of being quite neglected. Be- 
sides, it is as essential to the health of the body, 
as of the soul, to rise at least ea^ly enough for 
such a purpose. I fear I shall tire you, and will 
mention but one other thing, and that is the 
advantage of a more particular improvement of 
Sabbath evenings, as the time most suitable for 
longer retirement, and deeper thoughtfulness than 
the engagements of other days will admit. 

My dear friends, be not contented with low 
aims and small attainments in religion: — they are 
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indeed fearful signs of insinceritj; pr, at h&d^, 
proceed from a Tnerely slavi^ fear of tbe co»m* 
quences of quite neglecting k. O do aspire to 
something beyond an ordinary reputable prof#»- 
sion of it! Here ambition is sanctified. Deteraaii^ 
^ to number yourselves among the happy (tm} and 
do not be discouraged by difficulties, nor think it 
too much for you to attain. It iji not humiMty^ 
but inactivity and despondency, that leads us to 
think so. God will give us all the grace, and 
strength and ability, we really desh*e and ask for. 

And let pie affectionately recommend you narfy 
to seek to be engaged in some sphere of 9fiivf9 
usefulness. Doing good is the most exoellelit 
means of getting good. There is no mistabe 
greater than to suppose that we are sent into the 
world only to attend, however induetrioifsly, to 
our own.personal, or even family interests. Loup 
to our neighbor deQiands our active exertions ia 
bis behalf; and we are all require^, more or less, 
"to go and work in the vineyard." We have 
all a talent intrusted to tis; and what shall we say 
when our Lord comes, if we have not in^roved 
it? Did you never remark in reading the 16th 
^apter'of the-Efyistk to the Romans, how St 
Paul, in his salutations, particularizes those who 
were most zealously engaged in good works?— 

Phebe, % servant of the church, and a succourer 
of many;" — Priscilla and Aquila, his helpers in 
Christ;*—*' Mary, who bestowed much labor on 
them;'* — " Persis, who labored much in the 
21* 
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fj^rA;** — ^ile he passes orer with a slight re* 
meoahrance, or liotes with cendure, others, who 

minded only their own things, and not the 
things that are Jesus Christ's." It must have 
been gratifying to have been thus distinguished 
by the*apostles; but O, how much more so to be 
epptoved by Him, who for our good requires 
these services from us; and to hear Him say at 
last, — ** Well done, good and faithful servant!" 
We i^ould suffer no day to pass without thinking 
of, and acting for that day when we g(hall be 
** judged according to our Works," as the only 
evidences of our faith; and very encouraging is 
that kind iGtnd considerate expression of our Lord, 
concerning' a poor woman, shoWing that He is no 
ha^d master, and ^ot unreasonable in His requir 
sitions — "She hath done what she- could." Bat 
how few of tis deserve this praise! I am persuad- 
>ed you would find useful activity one of the best 
preservatives agunst the innumerable temptations 
to which, as youth ''advances, you will be exposed. 
How*many young persons have blessed 'God thrft 
ever they were led to engage in Sunday school 
teaching. It profitably occupies that time Vhich, 
if wasted in frivolity and ihdiilgence, lea<ls to the 
worst consequences; and in teaching others, a 
double blessing often descend upon th( teacher. 

But in engaging in active usefulness, r^peciaSLy 
when we are required to associate w' >. oUiers, 
there are evils to be guarded again^^ ; and we 
imist be clad with the impenetrable arnr. r of chris- 
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tian simplicity and meekness, in order to avoid 
them. We may have to encounter those who are 
officious, unreasonable, monopolizing, ambitious, 
and overbearing; and if any similar tempers are 
indulged in ourselves, continual contention must 
ensue. The only way is to rise superior to those 
petty jealousies, and inferior motives; to do good 
for its own sake alone; to persevere in a quiet, 
forbearing, yielding, line of conduct, which never 
fails to disappoint and weary out the most trouble- 
some, at last. And even if any should say to 
us, however unjustly — " Friend, go down lower," 
our wisd&m and happiness is to submit with a 
good grace, and cheerfully to labor in a humbler 
sphere. That temper and conduct which is called 
" spirited," in asserting our rights, and maintain- 
ing our consequence, is as unwise and impolitic 
as it is unchristian-like. Nothing forms so truly 
great and dignified a character as the meekness 
arid gentleness of Christ." 

But, with regard to our conduct, whether at 
home or abroad, we cannot mistake if Kre will but 
follow the precepts of scHpture, in their plain and 
literal sense. This is too much neglected — 
strangely neglected, even by those who profess to 
make the Bible their rule. If we had no other 
directions whatever for our conduct than those 
contained in that beautiful chapter, the 12th to 
th0 Romans, it would make a heaven of earth, 
were they but attended to. It is an excellent 
chapter to read very often, and deeply and daily 
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to study. — It would make a little paradise of any 
society or family where its spirit was imbibed; and 
after all, it is at home — ^in the bosom of our fami- 
lies, in our daily and hourly tempers and conduct, 
that we hare the best opportunity of practising 
holy obedience to the commandments of Christ. 
Keeping these commandments, which are not 
grievous" — though we are prone to think they 
are, till we try, implies a continual exercise of 
self-denial; and if we are conscious that we make 
no such sacrifices — ^that we are not in the habit 
of denying ourselves, it is plain that we are not 
following Him at all; for those who do must bear 
some cross. There is indeed something in the 
very sound of this word self-denial, which alarms 
our indolence, indulgence, pride, and wilfulness; 
but it is a false alarm; for these very qualitie»^ 
indolence, indulgence, pride, and wilfulness, are 
the greatest enemies to our peace and happiness; 
sand one day's experience is enough to show. that, 
in proportion as they are resisted and mortified, 
we are comfortable, tranquil, and happy. 

May God bless you all, and lead every one of 
you safely through this dangerous world, to his 
eternal rest! This is the earnest hope, and will 
be the frequent prayer of your sincere and afieo- 
UoniUe firiend, J. T. 



To the young lady, who, as the eldest of the same 
orphan family, sustained the responsibility of caring 
for her sisters and brothers. Miss Taylor writes — 
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Ongar, June 7, 18S3. 

* * * Do you remember the remark, 
that the reason why, in the history of our country, 
the female reigns have been most prosperous, is, 
that women, feeling their own insufficiency to 
hold the reins of government, have been more 
ready than kings, to depend upon the advice and 
assistance of wise and able counsellors? Hence 
it has been said, that in female reigns, we have 
been governed by men; while kings have often 
allowed themselves and their kingdom, to be 
governed by women. Certainly as much wisdom 
and prudence may be shown in the choice of ad- 
visers, as even, in determining important affairs 
ourselves. But above all, my dear friend, your 
safety and wisdom will be to ask counsel of the 
Lord;" and that, not only in a general way, but 
with a firm and steady dependence on Him, to 
do what you ask of Him; and this will not be to 
order things in any particular way that you feel 
most anxious for ; but to overrule them so as He 
knows to be best for you. ** Commit your way 
unto the Lord, and He wUl direct your paths;" 
but I dare say you are already sufficiently ac- 
quainted with your own heart to know that it is no 
easy thing to do this unreservedly. We are so 
prone secretly to dictate to His Providence, 
instead of feeling an entire resignation to it. I 
will venture to add one more particular recom- 
mendation; and that is, that in the choice of 
persons to advise you in regard to your fiiture 
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domestic arrangements, you will select those only 
who, in addition to worldly prudence, are'qualiiied 
by the most decided pietif to counsel you. 

I remember several years ago, a very wise, 
kind, and good man said to me, that as a gei^ral 
rule (though certainly not without exceptions), it 
will be found, when we have a choice to. make in 
regard to our affairs, that the deci^on which is 
least agreeable to our inclinations, is most condu- 
cive to our ultimate welfare. This remark I have 
never forgotten; and I have often since proved 
the justness and utility of it, notwithstanding its 
apparent severity. I quote it to you with le&B 
hesitation, because I know that, in any arrange- 
ments in which the pleasures and relaxations of 
young persons are concerned, I am always dis- 
posed to lean to the side of indulgence, to a 
degree which I have often been blamed for. And 
I tell you that you may not too hastily conclude 
my opinions in such matters to be stem or rigid. 



To the second daughter of this family, she ad- 
dressed several letters, from among which the 
following is selected: — 

TO MISS E. M 

_ Ongar, Dec 19, 1883 

My dew Elizabeth, 

It is only the thought of your being too busy to 
attend to any thing but the business in hand, thi^ 
has prevented my writing before, to welcome you 
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into the new house ;— or, perhaps, if I had follow- 
ed the dictates of my own feelings, and consulted 
yours — I should rather have condoled with you on 
fimaking the old one. I can guess what feelings 
have been uppermost with you in every interval 
of bustle; and though not in fact, yet in thought, 
I have paced with you through the deserted rooms 
— sympathiziiig with you in the remembrances 
they awaken. I am no stranger to local attach- 
ments, and I respect them in others, as indications 
of better feelings. The trees, the walks, the 
walls, that seem so dear, are chiefly so as they 
are associated in our minds with those we love, to 
whom they have been equally familiar. Sorrow 
in parting with these objects, is, therefore, an 
amiable regret; and it will be felt in proportion 
as home — ^its inhabitants, and its quiet pursuits, 
have been loved and enjoyed. Cowper has sanc- 
tioned such feelings in addressing his mother's 
picture: — 

^< Where once we lived, oar name is beard no more; 
Children not thine have trod our nursery floor," &c. 

But, my dear girl, while I sympathize with your 
sorrow, ond more than that, love you for it, yet 
you know I would not encourage its unrestrained 
indulgence. The proper and effectual antidote to 
every undue and morbid indulgence of regret is 
to be found in the cheerful performance of the 
daily recurring duties of life; which, by the wise 
appointment of Providence, prevent brooding mel 
ancholy, while they do not tend (like the relief 
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sought in amusements and society) to blunt the 
edge of genuine feeling. * * * 

The youngest brother, then at school, she ad^ 
dressed as follows, three months only before her 
death: — 

Onfur, Jan. 16, 1884. 

Dear John, 

Ever since you first went to — , I have felt 
a wish to write to you, but have deferred it till 
this time, thinking that letters from your friends 
might be most acceptable during the vacation, on 
account of the little disappointment you have 
undergone in not returning home. I was very 
much pleased to hear how cheerfully you submitted 
to the decision of your friends respecting this; 
the consciousness of which, will, I am sure, 
afford you much more solid satisfaction, than if 
you could have prevailed on them by childishly 
pleading to return. 

I have abo heard with very great pleasure, the 
good accounts that have reached your sisters re- 
specting your conduct at school; and hope you 
will feel a laudable ambition to mainimn this good 
character. We all know that it is an easier 
thing to set out well while there is the stimulus of 
novelty to excite us, than steadily to persevere in 
a good course. Yet I need not remind you, that 
nothing short of such steady perseverance in well 
doing, will avail anjrthing to your real advantage; 
and it is this alone, ♦hat truly merits praise. You 
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eannot, therefore, guard too carefully against the 
first small temptations that may present them- 
selveS; of whatever kind: if these are yielded to, 
others more powerfiil will quickly follow; and 
thus, for want of a little timely effort, every good 
resolution may eventually fail. ** He that des- 
piseth small things shall fall hy little and little." 
You are now old enough, dear John, to reflect 
seriously; and let me advise you to endeavor to 
gain some acquaintance with your' own disposi- 
tion, in order to correct what may be amiss; and 
whatever you discover ta be the fault to which 
you are most liable, and the temptations by which 
you are most easily overcome, there set a double 
guard, and resist them as your worst enemies. 

It has been frequently remarked by those who 
are engaged in education, that pupils who show 
most quickness, and make most progress in their 
studies, are the least worthy of praise in other, 
and wkw'e important respects. Now, dear John, 
do not let this be your case; never be content 
with half a character; but be still more ambitious 
to distinguish yourself for obedience, gentleness, 
kindness, and a resolute resistance of all that you 
know to be wrong, than for any mental attain- 
ments, remembering that cleverness, unconnected 
with goodness, proves a curse, rather than a 
blessing. 

On the other hand, allow me to remind you of 
the great importance of diligently improving your 
present opportu^ties for acquiring knowledge. 

VQL. I. 22 
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How valuable knowledge is, and how glad you 
will be of it in future life, you can scarcely at 
present imagine ; and be assured, no time will ever 
arrive when the business you have now to attend 
to can better be done, even if it could be done at 
•U. But it has truly been said, that time and 
opportunities lost in one period of li£e, can nerer 
be recovered in another, because every portion g£ 
life is fully occupied with its own proper engage- 
ments, so that what is lost through negligence .in 
childhood or youth, is lost irrecoverably. Now, 
the only way to make real proficiency in learning 
of any kind, is to acquire a love of it for its ovni 
sake ; and this may always be done by taking 
pains. Never be contented with merely getting 
through your daily tasks in order to escape fines 
and punishments. No boy of sound sense, and of 
a strong mind, will need to be governed by such 
motives : he will find a pleasure in that daily round 
<^ business, which, to the sluggish or trifling, is all 
toil ; and those difficulties which discourage and 
disgust the idle, do but stimulate the diligent to 
greater efforts. 

But) my dear John, Jet me still more urgently 
entreat you not to suffer either business or plea- 
sure to divert your mind from what you know is 
all important. Oh do not indulge that foolish and 
false idea, that the great concerns of religion may 
be put off to a future day. Do but try, and you 
will find that " the fear of the Lord is indeed the 
beginning of wisdom*" and that they who seek him 
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early, enjoy his peculiar favor and blessing on all 
the pursuits and events of life: and you, bereav- 
ed as you are of earthly friends, how much nx>re 
than you can possibly at present imagine^ do you 
need God to be 3rour Father, and the Guide of 
your unprotected youth! Study His will then 
by constantly reading the Scriptures, and seek 
him for yourself by earnest prayer, and be assur- 
ed you will not seek in vain. I will not apologize 
for not writing you an entertaining letter; since it 
is the desire I feel for your truest good, that in- 
duces me to fill it with such plain advice, per- 
suaded that you will not only receive it kindly, 
but peruse it with attention and serious thought. 
You have heard how much your sister and I were 
disappointed in not being able to visit you while 
we were at Bedford; the bad weather rendered 
it quite impossible. Believe me, dear John, 

Your affectionate Friend. 



I find a letter dated the day after the above, and 
it is almost the last written by my sister, who 
fixHn this time became incapable of maintaining « 
her usual epistolary intercourse with her friends. 

TO MISS M. E. 

Ongar, Januaiy 17, 1894. 

* * * I rejoice to hear of your contin- 
ued prosperity; and am not surprised that the 
pressure of so important a charge should, at 
times, depress your spirits; nor that even your 
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liappiost seasons should be clouded by the distrac 
tion of mind consequent upon it: especially 
while it is yet new td you. There are doubtless 
advantages in a life of leisure which, if duly im- 
proved, would tend greatly to heighten the hap- 
piness of the christian life. But, considering what 
our depraved nature is, there is a strong proba- 
bility that they will not be improved. So that, if 
I might so speak, I believe the chances are 
greater of making spiritual progress in a life of 
activity, or even of bustle, than when the mind is 
left at leisure to prey upon itsdf, and indulge its 
morbid propensities. 

I thank you, my dear friend, for planning so 
pleasant a scheme as that of my visiting you at 
Manchester. I will not say it can never be ; yet 
I cannot indulge the expectation of my health 
permitting me to undertake so long a journey. I 
have been very much indisposed, for "many weeks 
past, with a severe attack of rheumatism, which 
has greatly confined me to the house, and affec- 
ted my general health. From this, I am thankful 
^to say, I am slowly recovering; but in other re- 
spects, I cannot boast of improvement; yet the 
chastisements with which I am visited are still 
lighter than my expectations; and how much 
lighter than my desert! I am endeavoring, but 
with small success, to forget the things that are 
])ehind, and to press forward." But O, how little 
can affliction in itself do to produce spiritual affec- 
tions! I feel this; and that without the grace of 
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God to help me, all these rendings irom life and 
•arthlj happiness will be in vain. 

* * ^ 1 have lately taken a final leave 
of Mrs. — — the friend of my happier days: it 
was but a short interview; but we had time to 
take a hasty and impressive retrospect of the 
past; of life, such as we had each found it; 
and to compare our early expectations with those 
circumstances in which we are at present placed. 
— The moral was obvious — This is not our 
rest." * * * 



CHAPTER XVL 

LAST ILLNESS, AND. DEATH. 

The last two letters have anticipated the course 
of the Memoir, to which I now revert. On the 
occasion of the death of her uncle, the Rev. 
James Hinton, of Oxford, which occurred in the 
month of July, Miss Taylor was impressed with^ 
the belief that death was not to visit the family 
with a single blow;" and this foreboding was not 
fidsified, for, in the following November, another 
uncle— Mr. Charles Taylor (the Editor of Cal- 
net) was removed; and in a f|w months more, 
her own death took place. 

With the hope of at least recruiting her spirit!, 
my sister, accompanied by her brother, and ft 
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joung friend yisited Margate, once again; wh^re 
she passed the month of October, tranquilly and 
pleasantly: on her return, she went to Bed£>rd; 
and availed herself of the opportunity to visit 
Olney and Weston: the feelings of the moment 
she has expressed in the lines written on visiting 
Cowper's garden. Her return from Bedford took 
place at the time of an extraordinary inundation; 
and she, with the young friend who accompanied 
her, was exposed to considerable peril in the 
journey. 

At this time, she was so far exempt from suffer- 
ing, or any positive inconvenience from the dis- 
ease that was preying' upon her constitution, and 
her ordinary comfort was so little impaired, that 
she took her part in the common engagements of 
life, with scarcely any apparent diminution of her 
wonted activity an<i animation. In these respects 
she was indeed remarkably favored by the good- 
ness of God: for, to the last, her sufferings were 
only those consequent upon extreme debility. — 
The local disease insensibly prevailed over (he 
strength of her constitution, with little - extei'nal 
show of its progress, and with scarcely any positive' 
pain. ' This exemption from sufibring* was noted 
by herself, and her family, as calling fot lively 
gratitude to the Father of m^cies. 

l^e -event mi|^t probably have been somewhat 
different, had not new symptoms been induced by 
Accidental exposure to cold. On the 2l8t of No- 
vember my sister went to London, to take leave 
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of one of her most intimate friends, who was then 
preparing to leave England. This interview, it 
was known hj both parties, must terminate a 
friendship of long standing, and of unusual ten- 
derness and confidence: the meeting was there- 
fore protracted as long as possible, so as to allow 
my sister to return to Ongar the same day. 
jBeing unable to procure a coach, she and her 
iriend took boat at Lambeth, late in the after- 
noon; and proceeded as far as London Bridge, 
through a chillj rain. Hiis exposure produced 
general pains, which from that time, continued to 
be the principal cause of her suffering, and, ap- 
parently, of the rapid decay of her strength. 

Notwithstanding her extreme weakness, she 
still continued to attend public worship; and 
even to teach her class in the Sunday school. 
Hie last time of her doing so, was on the 4th of 
January. — She went to the meetinghouse, ac- 
companied by the friend before mentioned, whom, 
after teaching the children the usual time, she 
took to a window, overlooking the burial ground; 
and pointing to a spot opposite, said — " There 
Betsey, — ih^ is where my grave is to be." The 
same afternoon a funeral sermon was preached 
for a highly esteemed friend — the mother of a 
large fhmil/, "whose death had very deeply affect- 
ed her. ^e looked at* the wiieping family; and 
deliberately r^tiized the scene, as she belie ved, 
soon to be repeated in the same place, when her 
own family Aould be the mourners. 
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Either by the too great excitement of her feet 
ings on this occasion; or by her exposure to ihm 
wearier, her symptoms seemed to be aggravated 
from this time: — her breathing became so quick 
and feeble, as to keep her spirits in constant agi* 
tation, and almost to prevei^ her joining in con-, 
versation. She still took her place in the ^unily 
circle; though it had now become necessary that 
she should be carried from the parlor to her 
diamber. 

Partly from the impulse of that restlessness 
which often attends a last illness, and with the 
hope of deriving at least some alleviation from 
medical advice, she determined, in the month of 
February, upon spending a week with her young 
friends at Newington, whose affection towards 
her gave her the assurance that she should find 
all the comforts of home in their house. Though 
extremely distressed by the exertion of being 
placed in the chaise, the journey seemed greatly 
to revive her: — she in some measure enjoyed ths 
society of her friends; and returned home in 
amended heakh. She describes her feelings 
about this time, in the following letter to her' 
lister :-«- 

OQfV,lfaicli94|1SSL 

• • s hope the pleasant excorsiell 
to Nottingham will do you both good. Give mj 

kind love to C and S— , of whom I often 

think; but I now refrain from writing to any om^' 

• * • 
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unless it is absolutely necessary. I feel much 

obliged by Mr. 's kind remembrance of me: 

— ^tell him so when you have an opportunity: as 
to writing three verses, or one, for his Album, it 
has been, and is, quite impossible. 

** You heard from mother that I went to town 
for advice. I was most kindly nursed there for a 
week; and returned much better; nor have I 
since had a violent return of that tremendous 
heaving of my breath, which I can compare only 
to an inward tempest. Thi3 laborious breathing, 
however, though relieved, has never subsided en- 
tirely, since I first felt it, which was from the 
commencement of the rheumatic attack. The 
weather, for some weeks past, has been very un- 
favorable to me. I think there is still a hope that 
my strength and appetite may be restored, at 
least to what they were, when I am able to take 
the air; and perhaps to change it. But I more 
often think that a gradual decline has commenced; 
• and if you were to see how much I am reduced, 
you would not wonder»at my forming such an 
opinion. My bones indeed ' look and stare upon 
me;' — ^my strength too fails me, so that I cannot 
walk more than once or twice across the room at 
a time; and whenever I do, I feel as if all within 
me was hanging in heavy rags. Whenever the 
weather permits, I am drawn round the garden, 
which is a great refreshment. 

I need not tell you how kindly I am nursed; 
and how tenderly all is done that can be done for 
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my relief and comfort. I have also to be thai^ 
fill for being so free from pain; — my suffering now 
is almost entirely from debility, and weariness, 
and difficulty of breathing; but what I am most 
of all thankful for, is, that the prospect of death 
is less formidable to me, owing to my having 
more * peace in believing;' and an increase of this 
is all I want, in order to reconcile me to it entire 
ly. I often think too, that if I am taken off by a 
gradual decay, I ought to rejoice, as being there- 
by rescued, probably, irom far greater suffering ■ 
but I desire to leave it all with God. 

^' I hope you do not forget that this sunmier is 
your time for coming to Ongar. For a long time 
I have been looking forward to it as affording a 
hope of our meeting once more ; which I am surs 
we should both wiA. We do not like the thought 
of Mr. Gilbert's coming so far south without our 
seeing him: could you not both come on from 
Nottingham? Though, unless I should become 
rapidly worse, it would be better for you to come 
when the season is mors advanced. Dear Ann, 
and Mr. Gilbert, remember me in your prayers, 
as I am sure you do. 

Your affectionate sister. 

Jaws." 

Neither Jane herself, nor her family, fuUy ap- 
prehended the now near approach of dissoluticm; 
— some degree of delusion is very frequent in 
mich cases — and in this, the flatteries of hope 
were strengthened by that calmness and fortitude. 
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and reluctance to receive any assistance she couki 
possibly dispense with, which, in great measure, 
concealed the progress of her decline: and also 
by the undiminished vigor of her mind, and the 
unabated interest she took in every thing with 
which she was wont to be concerned. 

Though she had, at this time, become incapa- 
ble of long continued religious exercises, yet, to 
the last day of her life, the stated times of retire- 
ment were observed by her. Usually in the eve- 
ning, by her request, her brother read to her some 
portion of scripture, and a few pages of Bennett's 
Christian Oratory — a book she highly valued. 
On these occasions her conversation, though not 
elevated by the language of unclouded hope, fre- 
quently contained the expression of a humble 
and growing trust in the power ^md grace of the 
Saviour. 

Happily for herself, my sister's imagination 
which, throughout her life, had been too much 
alive to ideas of terror, seemed in a great degree 
quelled by the languors of disease. Thus her 
mind was relieved from those unreal fears which, 
otherwise, might have possessed her thoughts, in 
the near prospect of death. Still, occasionally, 
she seemed to be contending with what she ac- 
knowledged to be horrors of the imagination 
only. — "Oh! she would say, "the grave! — the 
grave is dark and cold! — But surely, even to the 
wicked there is no suffering in the graue." For 
some tune she seemed much distressed with the 
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apprehension of her remams heing disturbed after 
burial: but from this fear she was relieved by aa 
explicit promise, that such precautions should be 
taken as should render such disturbance impossi- 
ble. For the most part, however, the higher 
and the real interests of the future life occupied 
their proper place in her thoughts; and whatever 
other anxieties might harass her for a moment, 
she quickly returned to this sentiment — 

If sin be pardoned, I' m secure: 
Death has no sting besides." 

She had, for months past, been wishing to 
transcribe her will, with a view of amending it in 
some particulars; but had deferred doing so, in the 
hope of a return of strength, which might make 
her more equal to the task: but feeling now her 
powers of body rapidly declining, she roused her- 
self by an extraordinary effort, and in a way quite 
characteristic of herself: for it was always some 
endeavor to promote the comfort or interests of . 
those she loved, that called forth the vigor of her 
mind. She was therefore supported (April 6th). 
at her desk, and continued writing with evidently 
a very painful effort, more than an hour: she 
completed her task in the three or four following 
days. I may just take the occasion to say that, 
in the disposal of her affairs, she was guided by 
the most exact impartiality — acting consistently , 
with the principle she had oflen warmly professed, 
and which is so rarely regarded— that tlj^ere can 
bo no more right to do wrong, (by indulging ca- 
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pricious preferences,) in making a will, than in 
any other transaction of life. * 

Though the least exertion had now become dis-* 
tressingly painful, her mind was so perfectly col- 
lected, that the transcript of her will was made 
without errors, and the parts in which' it differed 
from the original, were expressed with her wonted 
perspicuity; she also, the same afternoon in which 
she completed her task, entered some payments 
in her accounts, as well as the daily memorandums 
in her pocket-book, which are complete to the 
Thursday before her death. 

On Saturday she was visited by the medical 
gentleman whom she had consulted when last in 
London. She was then, though actually dying, 
so little aware of the near approach of death, that 
she asked his opinion of the practicability of her 
leaving home for change of air. After he left 
her, however, recollecting his expressions, and 
manner of replying to her inquiries, she inferred 
the truth ; and on Sunday plainly indicated to her 
family that she did sa. 

Her last Sabbath was passed tranquilly: — 
several times in the course of it she exerted her 
utmost strength to converse with her mother, into 
whose mind she endeavored to pour that consola- 
tion which she knew would be much needed. In 
the evening she conversed separately with faer 
father and brother; and to them, as before to her 
mother, she professed her settled hope of heaven j 
VOL. I. 23 
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to the latter she said — I am now quite haj^y— - 
as happy as my poor frame will hear." 

On Monday she came down to the parlor at the 
usual hour, and was calm in spirit; seeming dis- 
tressed only by increased debility. During the 
morning she conversed for s<Hne time with her 
brother, who received her djring wishes and in- 
junctions: and an empliatic expression of affec- 
timi, which will ever sound fresh in his recollec- 
tion, as if heard but yesterday. In the afternoon 
she resolved to make a last efibrt to finish a letter 
to her young friends at Newington. For this 
purpose her brother supported her in his arms; — 
for she was now utterly unable to sustain herseH: 
her affectionate earnestness to express to thenv 
her deep concern for their highest interests, cost 
her an effort that seemed as if it must have hast- 
ened her dissolution; it is as follows: — 

Oagu, Aiiiilll,18M. 

My very dear Friendi, 

I must no longer wait till I am more able to 
write, as every day I become weaker: — though I 
know it will give you pain, yet I must tell you 
that I should not be surprised if these few fines 
are the last I shall ever be able to send' you. I 

am very ill: — Mr. came yesterday to see 

me; and I assure you he thinks me so. It is 
possible, he thinks, that a change in the weather 
may revive me ; but I am now so weak that I think 
there is as much to fear as to hope from the warn 
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weather. However, that I leave: — I will take 
care that you shall be inibrmed as oflen as need- 
how I go OD, to the last^ and I shall hope to 
hear fr<Hn you; for though I cannot write, I can 
read a letter. I thank dear E. for her last. I am 
now indeed too ill to accept your kind invitation. 

Monday. 

I fear I cannot finish. — Oh, my dear firiends, if 
you knew what, thoughts I have now, you would 
see^ as I do, that the whole business of life is 
preparation for death! let it be so with you. If I 
have ever written or spoken any thing you deem 
^ good advice, be assured I would, if I could, 
repeat it now with tenfold force. Think of this 
when I am gone. Tell J. I hope he will read 
Williams's Diary, and study to become such a 
character, as a man of business, and a Christian. 
I wish you all to read it. My love and best 
wishes to John. 

May God bless you all: — ^farewell! farewell! 
dear S. dear E., dear P. dear J. farewell! Yours 
till death, and after that, I hope, 

Jane Taylor. 

In the evening a minister called, with whom 
she conversed a short time, in a tone of cheerful 
and confirmed faith. Afterwards with her mother, 
in terms of intermingled afiection, consolation and 
hope. 

When carried up stairs on Monday night, she 
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for the first time, allowed, her sister to do erery 
thiog for her. She passed the night quietlj; but 
ia the morning felt herself unable to rise as usual: 
— about ten o'clock her brother read a Psalm, and 
prayed with her. Soon afterwards she was placed 
in an easy chair by the bed-side. About the same 
time one of her brothers arrived from London; to 
him she spoke with the most emphatic earnest- 
ness, professing, very distinctly, the ground of 
her own hope, and the deep sense she then had 
of the reality and importance of eternal things. 
Her voice was now deep and hojlow — ^her eye 
glazed, and the dews of death were on her fea- 
tures; but her recollection was perfect, and her 
soul full of feeling. While thus sitting up, and 
surrounded by her family, in a loud, but interrup- 
ted voice, she said — *^ Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for Thou art with me: thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me." 

Soon afterwards she repeated, with the same 
emphasis, the verse of Dr. Watts — 

« Jesus, to thy dear feithful hand 

My naked soul I tnist; 
And my flesh waits for thy command. 

To drop into the dust." 

lepeating with intense fervor the words— 

" Jesus to thee— my naked soul— 

My naked soul I trust." 

Being then placed in bed, all withdrew bat 
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her Buiter, with whom she coDversed some time, 
giving her several particular directions, with great 
clearness. She then requested that every thing 
ia the room might he put in the most exact order; 
after this she lay tranquilly an hour or two, seem- 
ing to suffer onl^ from the laborious heaving of 
the chest; and in reply to a question ta that effect, 
said she wa» quite comfortable." 

In the afternoon she observed her brother to 
be writing a letter: she inquired to whom; being 
told it was to Mrs. Gilbert (who, with Mr. Gil- 
bert, was then on her way to Ongar) she gave 
her opinion as to the best way of ensuring her 
•ister's meeting the letter, so as, if possible, to 
hasten her arrival. She had just before said — 

Well, I don't think now I shall see Ann again; 
1 feeM am dying fast." 

From this time she did not again speak so as 
to be understood; but seemed sensible, till about 
five o'clock, when a change took place; her 
breathing became interrupted : still she was tran- 
quil, and her features perfectly placid. At half- 
past five she undeiwent a momentary struggle, 
and ceased to breathe. 



Thb interment took place in the burial-tground 
of the meeting-hou$e at Ongar, where a simple 
nonument has been erected to mark the spot. 

The pri^e prefixed to this volume was taken 
•omeyeare ago: it has been deemed correct, and 
oharacteristic of the original. Yet I have to re- 
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gret my inabilitj to give, in place of it, tLporiraii; 
but no likeness of my sister exists which would be 
thought satisfactory by those who knew her. In 
truth, the expression of her face was of that k^id 
which is the most difficult to be seized by the 
pencil; for it was the expres^n of the finest 
feeliAgs, habitually veiled firom observation. Her 
features were delicately formed, aad regular: — 
her stature below the middle size; every move* 
ment bespoke the activity of her mind; and a 
peculiar archness and sprightliness of manner 
gave significance and grace to all she did. 

But the truest image of the writer's character, 
is found in the foregoing Extracts firom her Cor- 
respondence: for her letters were ever the genu- 
ine expression of her feelings. Not one of the 
many of which I have had the perusal, betrays 
any attempt to write " a clever letter:" — she cor- 
responded with none hut friends, and her inter- 
course with those she loved was inspired only bjr 
warm and generous afiection. This may indeed 
be named as the prominent feature of her charac- 
ter — for to love, and to be kffed, was the happi- 
ness she sought. 

Once and again, these letters afibrd acknow- 
ledgeQients of the constitutional irritability of her 
temper; This irritability was, however, more 
often excited by. exce^ssive -concern for the inter- 
ests of those whom ^e loved, than by any other 
cause — I may say never by the thwarting of mere 
ielfi^mesB. H^r abhorrence of every kind of 
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pretensiMi-^f fraW, and oflnjaatice, wasi^deejcli 
tflroDg; and It^ feeting, added to her piercing 
dfsoenuntot of tho secret motives of tkose with 
ivhom she had to do» often tMscasioned to h^r mu^h 
fruitless uneashiess, and might sometimes give to 
h^r manner an |^r. of constraint; for, to.^eem. to 
aoce{)t as genuine, either actions or wor^ which 
she snspecttfl to i>e spurious, required degree 
<^aetfKM>mmand of which she w^ hardly capable. 

In her letters my sister -frequently complains, 
also^ of |he languor and inertness of her nnnd; 
%ut these exptessions migh^ without explanation, 
dMHYey a *false idea to. the reader. It is indeed 
true that the 4e]icacy of her constitution, espe- 
cially after it was impaired by mental labors, and 
bggiickness,' rendered her liable to much languor; 
but her -disposition^ and hei^habitsi were those <tf 
aetiyity- and diligence. In whatever she undev- 
too)^ a!k^ was assiduous^ persevering, and exact; 
tmd all her exertions were directed by the love of 
utility. She was fond of the labors of the needle, 
and o& every domestic engagement. Indeed, so 
atV9ng were her taslis of this kind — ^so complete- 
ly feminine was her diaracter, and so free was 
rile from that ambition which often accompanies 
-intellectual superiority, that had she, early in life, 
been placed in a sphere o{ home duties, her tal- 
ents would probably never have been elicited. 

The leisure she enjoyed in the latter years of 
her life, and the influenceaof some of her friend- 
rinpe, as well as her own tastes, might have led 
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aqr m0^m to poraue the degmeiM of Uienitm^ 
but her ^bnestic habite, wd the 9km^ mme eke 

had of the relative iifi|^oirtaiice<of differetit olsjectSy 
a)ike prevented her&om.oAen seeking annaeDMot 
amid ihe luxuriea of intellect. To the character 
of a Ukrmry lady she had,' in f^t, a decided die- . 



portaaoe coamogly attached by auch peraow to « 
the moat trivial pursuits. . 

The combination of huaaor and pensiyeDesa, ia 
the same character, seems to raipdt from soiae 
alaiiding law of hitman nature ;*~at least, aeve- 
fil remarkaUa hiataaces of the kind might be 
named. This conjuncti<»ii of opposite tastes 
longed, in a peculiar degree, to my Mster^s a^f^* 
and gave a grace and an interest to the prodno- 
tiona her pen.* Without this umon and coun^ 
teraction, humor is ap(. tp become l)||aadjand 
ofiennve, and pensiveness to sink into sentin^i^ 
tality or dulness. But where it exists, even 
when both do not actuallj appear, the q|ie wH 
operate, by a latent iniluenin^ to give point naA 
vividness to the most sombre sentiment; while tha 
other serves, at once, to enrich, and to chaatisa 
the sports of fancy. To these qualities of my 
sister's mind were adcTed a fine sense of tlie beaiH 
tiful and subyme in nature, and a nice peroeptiM 
o£ the characteristic points of. every object aba 
observed. » 

In spontaneous conversation, eapeeially on aoaaa 
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lAdtters of Qpimon, she Blight seem much influence 
ed'hj pecutwr predilections; but whenever she 
lelt herself responsible for the opinion she gave, 
and especially when she wrote for the press, her 
judgment was acute and s5und, and happily di- 
^ rect^d by intuitive |pod sense. Of tlus excellence} 
I think, her correspondence with her friends, and 
the papers ftntrijiuted to the Youth's Magazine, 
wS furnish frequent and striking instances. 

The Poetical Remains exhibit a considerable 
versatility of talent. My sister first wrote simply 
to express th^ overflowing emotions of her heart: 
— these pieces breathe tenderness; and, relieved 
as they are by an elegant playfulness, give ^e 
truest image pf the writer's mind. It was under 
thr^ guidance of a peculiarly nice ear for the lan- 
guage of nature, that she accommodated these 
talents to the difficult task of ^writing verse for 
chii|fb:eQ4 her compositions of this kind are, for 
4lhe^ most part, distinguished by a perfect simplici- 
ty and transparency of diction — ^by brief, exact, 
and lively "descriptions of scenery — ^by firequemt 
and exquisite touo^^, both of humor and of pa- 
thos, and by a pervading purity and correctness 
of moral principle. 

But her earlier compositions gave little promise 
of that energy of thought, elevation of sentiment, 
and forc| of diction, which appear in the Essays 
in Rhyme, and ft some^ of the pieces now first 
published. This long latest vigor of intellect was 
soon quelled by the languors of sickness: had it 
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been BasUined a few jean, she would probAif 
hare attempted some presets witk wbich iter 
nund wae te^niBg at the time wken she found it 
aecesaary to abstam from Uterarj occnpatione. 
Yet perhaps her delictite frame, even if it had not 
been shaken hj disease and ij^rrow, could nerer 
have sustained the effort necessacy to command 
the thoughts with which^ ofteny he^imaginatba 
labored* # 

But whether or not there maj be reason to sup- 
pose that, under more propitious circumstances, 
she might have moved, as a writ^, in a higher 
sphere; it is enough to know that her talent has 
been most beneficially occupied. For, setting 
aside those of her works which display the most 
genius, she has, in* an unpretending walk of liftr- 
ature, widdy scattered the seeds of virtue and 

ty. Nor can it be doubted that the good fruits 
of her labors shall endure, and incre^, j^ng 
after those who now cherish a fond remeiQ^iiraqpe 
of her virtues in f rivate life, shall have passed* 
away 
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